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paſſion, which makes them extremely ſenſible to 
all the accidents of life; and gives them a lively 
joy upon every proſperous event, as well as a piercing 
grief, when they meet with misfortunes and adverſity. 
Favours and good offices eaſily. engage their friendſhip; 
while the ſmalleſt injury . provokes their. reſentment. . 
Any honour or mark of diſtinction elevates them above 
meaſure; but they are as ſenſibly touched with contempt. 
People of this character have, no doubt, more lively 
enjoyments, as well as more pungent forrows, than men 
of cool and ſedate tempers: But, I believe, when every 
thing is balanced, there is no one, who would nat rather 
be of the latter character, were he entirely maſter of his 
own diſpoſition. Good or ill fortune is very little at our 
diſpoſal: And when a perſon, that has this ſenſibility of 
temper, meets with any misfortune, his; ſorrow, or reſent 
ment takes entire poſſeſſion of him, and deprives him of 
all reliſh in the common occurrences of life; the right 
enjoyment of which forms the chief part of our happi · 
neſs. Great pleaſures are much lefs frequent than great 
pains; ſo that a ſenſible temper muſt meet with fewer 
trials in the former way than in the latter. Not to men- 
tion, that men of ſuch lively paſſions are apt to be tranſ- 
parted, beyond all bounds of prudence and diſcretion, 
B 3 EOS 


8 O ME, People are ſubject to a certain delicacy of 
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and to take falſe ſteps in the conduct of life, which ate 
| often irretrievable. | 
There is a delicacy of taſte obſervable in ſome men, 
which very much reſembles this delicacy of paſſion, and 
produces the ſame ſenſibility to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, as that does to proſperity and adverſity, ob- 
ligations and injuries. When you preſent a poem or a 
picture to a man poſſeſſed of this talent, the delicacy of his 
feeling makes him be ſenſibly touched with every part of 
it; nor are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more ex- 
| | | quiſite reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the negligences or 
abfurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite and ju- 
BY | dicious converſation affords him the higheft entertain- 
| : ment ; rudeneſs or impertinence is as great a puniſhment 
; | to him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte has the ſame effect as 
| delicacy of paſſion : It enlarges the ſphere both of our 
] happineſs and miſery, and makes us ſenſible to pains as 
| well as pleaſures, which eſcape the reſt of mankind. 
Il believe, however, every one will agree with me, 
| | that, notwithſtanding this reſemblance, delicacy of tafte 
1 | | is as much to be deſired and cultivated, as delicacy of 
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paſſion is to be lamented, and to be remedied, if poſſible. 
The good or ill accidents of life are very little at our 


diſpoſal; but we are pretty much maſters what books we 


; ; ſhall read, what diverſions we ſhall partake of, and what 
; ; company we ſhall keep. Philoſophers have endeavoured 
fl | to render happineſs entirely independent of every thing 


| . external. That degree of perfection is impoflible to be 
1 attained: But every wiſe man will endeavour to place his 
| happineſs on ſuch objects chiefly as depend upon himſelf : 
| | f And t h!at i Is not to be attained ſo much by any other means 
[i] as by this delicacy of ſentiment. When a man is poſſeſſed 
JE of that talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes his taſte, 


Ss than by what gratifies his appetites, and receives more 
i e 
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enjoyment from a poem or a piece of reaſoning than the 
moſt expenſive luxury can afford. 
Whatever connexion there may be originally between 


theſe two ſpecies of delicacy, I am perſuaded, that no- 


thing is ſo proper to cure us of this delicacy of paſſion, 
as the cultivating of that higher and more refined taſte, 
which enables us to Judge of the characters of men, of 
compoſitions of genius, and of the productions of the 
nobler arts. A greater or leſs reliſh for thoſe obvious 
beauties, which ſtrike the ſenſes, depends entirely upon 
the greater or leſs ſenſibility of the temper : But with 
regard to the ſciences and liberal arts, a fine tafte is, in 


ſome meaſure, the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt 


depends ſo much upon it, that they are inſeparable. In 


order to judge aright of a compoſition of genius, there - 


are ſo many views to be taken in, ſo many circumſtances 
to be compared, and ſuch a knowledge of human nature 


requiſite, that no man, who is not poſſeſſed of the 


ſoundeſt judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic in 
ſuch performances. And this is a new reaſon for culti- 
vating a reliſh in the liberal arts. Our judgment will 
ſtrengthen by this exerciſe : We ſhall form juſter notions 
of life: Many things, which pleaſe or afflict others, will 


appear to us too frivolous to engage our attention : And 


we ſhall loſe by degrees that ſenſibility and W ol 
paſſion, which is ſo incommodious. | > 


But perhaps I have zone too far, in ſaying that a cul- 
tivated taſte for the polite arts extinguiſhes the paſſions, 
and renders us indifferent to thoſe objects, which are ſo 
fondly purſued by the reſt of mankind. On farther re- 


flection, I find, that it rather improves our ſenſibility 


for all the tender and agreeable paſſions ; at the ſame 


time that it renders the mind incapable of the rougher 


and n more boiſterous emotions. 
B 3. Ingenus, 
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Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mares, nec ſinit efſe feros. 


For this, I think there may be aſſigned two very na- 
tural reaſons. In the fir place, nothing is ſo improving 
to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, either of 
poetry, eloquence, muſic, or painting. They give a 
certain elegance of ſentiment to which the reſt of man- 
kind are ſtrangers. The emotions which they excite are 


ſoft and tender. They dr aw off the mind from the ney 


of buſineſs and intereſt ; cheriſh reflection; diſpoſe to 
tranquillity; and produce an agreeable melancholy, 


which, of all diſpoſitions of the mind, is the beſt wy 


to love and friendſhip. 


In the ſecoud place, a delicacy of taſte is favourable to 
love and friendſhip, by.confining our choice to few people, 


and making us indifferent to the company and converſa- 


tion of the greater part of men. You will ſeldom find 
that mere men of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they 
may be endowed with, are very nice in diſtinguiſhing 
characters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible differences and 
gradations, which make one man preferable to another. 
Any one, that has competent ſenſe, is ſufficient for their 
entertainment ; They talk ta him, of their pleaſure and 
affairs, with the ſame frankneſs that they would tp 
another; and finding many, who are fit to ſupply his 
place, they never feel any vacancy or want in his ab- 


| ſence. . But to make uſe of the Mlufion of a celebrated 


French * author, the judgment may be compared to a 
clock or watch, where the moſt ordinary machine is 
ſufficient to tell the hours; but the moſt elaborate alone 


* 11 FoXTENELLE, bub des Monde, Soir 6. 
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can point out the minutes and ſeconds, and diſtinguiſh 
the ſmalleſt differences of time. One that has well 
digeſted his knowledge both of books and men, has 
little enjoyment but in the company of a few ſelect 
companions. He feels too ſenſibly, how much all the 
reſt of mankind fall ſhort of the notions which he has 
entertained. And, his affections being thus confined 
within a narrow circle, no wonder he carries them fur- 
ther, than if they were more general and undiſtinguiſhed. 
The gaiety and frolic of a bottle companion improves 


with him into a ſolid friendſhip: And the ardours of a 


youthful appetite become an elegant paſſion, 
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Of the Lin RR Ty of the PRESS, 


OTHING is more apt to ſurprize a foreigner, 
LN than the extreme liberty, which we enjoy in this 
country, of communicating whatever we pleaſe to the 
public, and of openly cenſuring every meaſure, entered 
into by the king or his miniſters. If the adminiſtration 
reſolve upon war, it is affirmed, that, either wilfully or 
ignorantly, they miſtake the intereſts of the nation, and 
that peace, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, is infinitely 
preferable. If the paſſion of the miniſters lie towards 
peace, our political writers breathe nothing but war and 
devaſtation, and repreſent the pacific conduct of the go- 
vernment as mean and puſillanimous. As this liberty is 
not indulged in any other government, either republican 
or monarchical; in HoLLAN D and VENICE, more than 
in FRANCE or SPAIN ; it may very naturally give occaſion 
to a queſtion, How it * that GREAT BRITAIN alone 
enjoys this peculiar privilege 2 

The reaſon, why the laws indulge us in ſuch a liberty 
ſeems to be derived from our mixed form of government, 
which is neither wholly monarchical, nor wholly repub- 
lican. It will be found, if I miſtake not, a true obſerva- 
tion in palitics, that the two extremes in government, 
liberty and ſlavery, commonly approach neareſt to each 
other; 5 and that, as you depart from the extremes, and 


mix a little of monarchy with liberty, the government 
Rab | 9 
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becomes always the more free; and, on the other hand, 
when you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke 
| becomes always the more grievous and intolerable, In a 
1 government, ſuch as that of FRANCE, which is abſolute, 
l and where law, cuſtom, and religion concur, all of them, 
'S: to make the people fully ſatisfied with their condition, the 
1 monarch cannot entertain any jealouſy againſt his ſubjects, 
ih and therefore is apt to indulge them in great /iberties both 
'F| of ſpeech and action. In a government altogether re- 
| publican, ſuch as that of HoLLanD, where there is no 
magiſtrate ſo eminent as to give jealouſy to the ſtate, there 
is no danger in intruſting the magiſtrates with large 
diſcretionary powers; and though many advantages re- 
ſult from ſuch powers, in preſerving peace and order, yet 
they lay a conſiderable reſtraint on men's actions, and 
| make every private citizen pay a great reſpect to the go- 
155 vernment. Thus it ſeems evident, that the two extremes 
| of abſolute monarchy and of a republic, approach near . 
| to each other in ſome. material circumſtances, In the 
1 Fist, the magiſtrate has no jealouſy of the people: in the 
| ſecond, the people have none of the magiſtrate : Which 
4 Want of jealouſy begets a mutual confidence and truſt in 
| both caſes, and produces a ſpecies of liberty in mo- 
narchies, and of arbitrary power in republics. 
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| To juſtify the other part of the foregoing obſervation, 
| ; that, in every government, the means are moſt wide of 
ö each other, and that the mixtures of monarchy and li- 
1 berty render the yoke either more eaſy or more grievous ; 
= | I muſt take notice of a remark in Tacitus with 
1 regard to the Romans under the emperors, that they 
[| neither could bear total ſlavery nor total liberty, Nec 
1 totam ſervitutem, nec totam libertatem pati poſſunt. This 
1 remark a eee Poet has 8 and applied to the 
[i . ENGLISH, 
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ExclLIs B, in his lively deſcription of queen ELIZABETH $ 
1 and government, 


Et fit aimer ſon joug a I Anglois indomptt, 
Qui ne peut ni ſervir, ni vivre enhiberte. 
HENRIADE, iv. 1. 


According to theſe remarks, we are to conſider the 


Roman government under the emperors as a mixture 


of deſpotiſm and liberty, where the deſpotiſm prevailed ; - 

and the ExoLIsEH government as a mixture of the ſame 
kind, where the liberty predominates. The conſequences 
are conformable to the foregoing obfervation ; and ſuch 
as may be expected from thoſe mixed forms of govern- 
ment, which beget a mutual watchfulneſs and jealouſy. 
The RoMAN emperors were, many of them, the moſt 
frightful tyrants that ever diſgraced human nature; and 
it is evident, that their cruelty was chiefly excited by their 
jealouſy, and by their obſerving that all the great men of 
Rome bore with impatience the dominion of a family, 
which, but a little before, was no wiſe ſuperior to their 
own. On the other hand, as the republican part of the 
government prevails in ENGLAND, though with a great 


mixture of monarchy, it is obliged, for its own preſer- 


vation, to maintain a watchful jealouſy over the magiſtrates, 


to remove all diſcretionary powers, and to ſecure every 


one's life and fortune by general and inflexible laws, 
No action muſt be deemed a crime but what the law has 
plainly determined to be ſuch : Na crime muſt be imputed 


to a man but from a legal proof before his judges; and 


eyen theſe judges muſt be his fellow-ſubjeas, who are ob- 
liged, by their own intereſt, to have a watchful eye over 
the encroachments and violence of the miniſters. From 


_ theſe cauſes it a, that there is as much liberty, 
and 
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and even, perhaps, licentiouſneſs in GREAT Britain, 
as there were formerly ſlavery and tyranny in Roms. 

Theſe principles account for the great liberty of the 
preſs in theſe kingdoms, beyond what is indulged in any 
other government. It is apprehended, . that arbitrary 
power would ſteal in upon us, were we not careful to 
prevent its progreſs, and were there not an eaſy method- 
of conveying the alarm from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be 
rouzed, in order to curb the ambition of the court; and 
the dread of rouzing this ſpirit muſt be employed to 
prevent that ambition. Nothing ſo effectual to this pur- 
poſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which all the learning, 
wit, and genius of the nation may be employed on the tide 
of freedom, and every one be animated to its defence. 
As long, therefore, as the republican part of our govern- 
ment can maintain itſelf againſt the monarchical, it will 
naturally be careful to keep the preſs _ as ak 8 
ance to its own preſervation, 

Tt muſt however be allowed, that the unbounded li- 
berty of the preſs, though it be difficult, perhaps im- 
poſſible, to propoſe a ſuitable remedy for it, is one of the 
evils, attending thoſe mixt forms of goyernment. 
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That munen my be reduced to a SCIENCE. 


Tis a bins with ſeveral, whether there be any 


eſſential difference between one form of government 
and another? and, whether every form may not become 
good or bad, according as it is well or ill adminiſtered * ? 
Were it once admitted, that all governments are alike, 
and that the only difference conſiſts in the character and 


conduct of the governors, moſt political diſputes would be 


at an end, and all Zeal for one conſtitution above another, 


muſt be eſteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, though 


a friend to moderation, I cannot forbear condemning this 
ſentiment, and ſhould be ſorry to think, that human affairs 
admit of no greater ſtability, than what they receive from 


the caſual humours and characters of particular men. 
It is true; thoſe who maintain, that the goodneſs of all 


government conſiſts in the goodneſs of the adminiſtra. 
tion, may cite many particular inſtances in hiſtory, where 


the very fame government, in different hands, has varied 


ſuddenly into the two oppoſite extremes of good and bad. 
Compare the FRENCH government under HENRY III. 


and under HENRY IV. Oppreſſion, levity, artifice on 


the part of tha rulers; faction, ſedition, treachery, rebel 
lion, diſloyalty on the part of the ſubjects: Theſe com- 


poſe the character of the former miſerable æra. But 


For forms of government let ſeols conteſt, 
N date er is beſt adminiſter d is beſt. 


EssAY on Man, 'Book 3. 
when 
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when the patriot and heroic prince, who ſucceeded; was 
once firmly ſeated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing ſeemed to be totally changed; and all 
from the difference of the temper and conduct of theſe 
two ſovereigns. Inſtances of this kind may be multiplied, 
almoſt without number, from ancient as well as modern 
hiſtory, foreign as well as domeſtic. | 

But here it may be proper to make a diſtinction. All 
abſolute governments muſt very much depend on the 


adminiſtration ; and this is one of the great inconve- 


niences attending that form of government; But a 
republican and free government would be an obvious 
abſurdity, if the particular checks and controuls, provided 
by the conſtitution, had really no influence, and made it 
not the intereſt, even of bad men, to act for the public 
good. Such is the intention of thefe forms of govern 
ment, and ſuch is their real effect, where they are wiſely 


-conſtituted: As on the other hand, they are the ſource 


of all diſorder, and of the blackeſt crimes, where either 
Tkill or honeſty has been wanting in their original frame 
and inſtitution. 

So great is the force of laws, and of particular. forins 
of government, and fo little dependence have they on the 
humours and tempers of men, that conſequences almoſt 


as general and certain may ſometimes be deduced from 


them, as any which the mathematical ſciences afford 
us. i | » 

The conſtitution of the Roux republic gave the 
whole legiſlative power to the people, without allowing 
a negative voice either to the nobility or conſuls; This 
unbounded power they poſſeſſed in a collective, not in a 
repreſentative body. The conſequences were : When 


the people, by ſucceſs and conqueſt, had become very 


numerous, and had ſpread themſelves to a great diftance 
from 
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from the capital, the city-tribes, though the moſt con- 
temptible, carried almoſt every vote: They were, 
therefore, moſt cajoled by every one that affected popu- 
larity : They were ſupported in idleneſs by the general 
diſtribution of corn, and by particular bribes, which they 
received from almoſt every candidate: By this means, 
they became every day more licentious, and the Campus 
MaRTIus was a perpetual ſcene of tumult and ſedition : 
Armed ſlaves were introduced among theſe raſcally citi- 
Zens; ſo that the whole government fell into anarchy, 
and the greateſt happineſs, which the RomAns- could 
look for, was the deſpotic power of the CzsarRs. Such 
are the effects of democracy without a repreſentative. 


A Nobility may poſſeſs the whole, or any part of the 
legiſlative power of a ſtate, in two different ways, Either 
every nobleman ſhares the power as part of the whole 
body, or the whole body enjoys the power as compoſed 
of parts, which have each a diſtin& power and authority. 
The VENETIAN ariſtocracy is an inſtance of the firſt 
kind of government: The Poris4 of the ſecond. In 
the'V ENETIAN government the whole body of nobility 
poſſeſſes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 


authority which he receives not from the whole. In the 


PoLisH government every nobleman, by means of his 
fiefs, has a diſtin hereditary authority over his vaſlals, 
and the whole body has no authority but what it receives 
from the concurrence of its parts. The different opera- 
tions and tendencies of theſe two ſpecies of government 
might be made apparent even @ pricri. A VENETIAN 
nobility is preferable to a PoLIsn, let the humours and 
education of men be ever ſo much varied. A nobility, 
who poſſeſs their power in common, will preſerve peace 
and order, both among themſelves, and their ſubjects; 
and no member can have authority enough to controul 

the 
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the laws for a moment. The nobles will preſerve their 


authority over the people, but without any grievous 
tyranny, or any breach of private property; becauſe ſuch 
a tyrannical government promotes not the intereſts of the 
whole hody, however it may that of ſome individuals. 
There will be a diſtinction of rank between the nobility 
and people, but this will be the only diſtinction in the 
ſtate. The whole nobility will form one body, and the 
whole people another, without any of thoſe private feuds 
and animoſities,” which ſpread ruin and deſolation every 
where. It is eaſy: to ſee the diſadvantages of a Fein 
nobility in every one of theſe particulars. | 
It is poffible ſo to conſtitute a free government, as that 
a ſingle perſon; call him doge, prince, or king, ſhall 


Wo , poſſeſs a large ſhare of power, and ſhall form a proper 


balance or counterpoiſe to the other parts of the legiſla- 
ture. This chief magiſtrate may be either elective or 
hereditary ; and though the former inſtitution may, to 

a ſuperficial view, appear the moſt advantageous; yet a 
more accurate inſpection will diſcover in it greater incon- 
veniencies than in the latter, and ſuch as are founded on 


Cauſes and principles eternal and immutable. The fill- 


ing of the throne, in ſuch a government, is a point of 
too great and too general intereſt, not to divide the 
whole people into factions: Whence a civil war, the 
greateſt of ills, may be apprehended, almoſt with cer- 
tainty, upon every vacancy. The prince elected muſt 
be either a Foreigner or a Native: The former will be 
ignorant of the people whom he is to govern ; ſuſpicious 
of his new ſubjects, and ſuſpefted by them; giving his 
confidence entirely to ſtrangers, who will have no other 
care but ef enriching themſelves in the quickeſt man- 
ner, while their maſter's favour and authority are able 
to ſupport — A native will carry into the throne all 
his 


his private animoſities and friendſhips, and will never be 
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viewed in his elevation, without exciting the ſentiment 


of envy in thoſe, who formerly conſidered him as their 
equal. Not to mention that a crown is too high a re- 
ward ever to be given to merit alone, and will always 
induce the candidates to employ force, or money, or 
intrigue; to procure the votes of the electors: So that 
ſuch an election will give no better chance for ſuperior 
merit in the prince; than if the ſtate had truſted to birth 
alone for determining their ſovereign. i 

It may therefore be pronounced as an univerſal axiom 
in politics, That an hereditary prince, à nobility without 
vaſſals, and a people voting by their repreſentatives, form the 
beſt MONARCHY, » ARISTOCRACY, and DEMOCRACY, 
But in order to prove more, fully, that politics admit of 
general truths, which are irwariable by the humour or 
education either of ſubject or ſovereign, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve ſome other principles of this ſcience, 
which may ſeem to deſerve that character. 

It may eaſily be obſerved, that, though free govern- 
ments have been commonly the moſt happy for thoſe 
who partake of their freedom; yet are they the moſt 
ruinous and oppreſſive to their provinces: And this ob- 


ſervation may, I believe, be fixed as a maxim of the kind 


we are here ſpeaking of. When a monarch extends his 
dominions by conqueſt, he ſoon learns to conſider his old 


and his new ſubjects as on the ſame footing ; becauſe, in, 


reality, all his ſubjects are to him the ſame, except the 
few friends and favourites, with whom he is perſonally 


acquainted, He does not, therefore, make any diſtinc- 


tion between them in his general laws; and, at the ſame: 
time, is careful to prevent all particular acts of oppreſſion 
on the one as well as on the other. But a free ſtate ne- 
ceſſarily makes a great diſtinction, and muſt always do 
r C | | ſo, 


5 
#| 0 5 B88 4 Tir 
1 
1 ſo, till men learn to love their neighbours as well as 
1 | themſelves. The conquerors, in ſuch a government, are 
At all legiſlators, and will be ſure to contrive matters, by 
1 | reſtrictions on trade, and by taxes, fo as to draw ſome 
vi i private, as well as public, advantage from their conqueſts. 
| Provincial governors have alſo a better chance, in a 
1 republic, to eſcape with their plunder, by means of 
| bribery or intrigue ; and their fellow-citizens, who find 
1] their own ſtate to be enriched by the ſpoils of the ſubject 
ii | provinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate ſuch 
TH abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary precau- 


— tion in a free ſtate to change the governors frequently; 
5 which obliges theſe temporary tyrants to be more expedi- 
| tious and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſufficient 
1 wealth before they give place to their ſucceſſors, What 
cruel tyrants were the RoMaNs over the world during 
the time of their commonwealth ! It is true, they had 
laws to prevent oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates 
but Cicero informs us, that the RouAxs could not 
better conſult the intereſts of the provinces than by re- 
s pealing theſe very laws. For, in that caſe, ſays he, our 
magiſtrates, having entire impunity, would plunder no 
more than would fatisfy their own rapaciouſneſs; where- 4 
as, at preſent, they muſt alſo fatisfy that of their judges, 
and of all the great men in Romt, of whoſe protection 
they ſtand in need. Who can read of the cruelties and 
oppreſſions of VERRES without horror and aſtoniſhment ? 
And who is not touched with indignation to hear, that, 
after CIcERO had exhauſted on that abandoned criminal 
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| | 

| | all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed ſo 

Z far as to get him condemned to the utmoſt extent of the 

yg laws ; yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old age, 

5 zn "opulence an caſe, and, thirty years afterwards, was 
put Mito tie proſcription by MARK ANTHONY, on 
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account of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell witli 


Cicero himſelf, and all the moſt virtuous men of Rowe ? 


After the diſſolution of the commonwealth, the Roman 
yoke became eaſier, upon the provinees, as Tacitus 
informs us *; and it may be obſerved, that many of the 
worſt emperors, DoMITIAN +, for inſtance; were careful 
to prevent all oppreſſion on the provinces: In 4 TIERE. 
RIUs's time, GAUL was eſteemed richer than ITaLY 
itſelf: Nor, do I find, during the whole time of the 
RoMAN monarchy, that the empire became leſs rich or 
populous in any of its provinces; though indeed its va- 
our and military diſcipline were always upon the decline. 
"The oppreſſion and tyranny of the CARTHAGINIANS 
over their ſubje& ſtates in AFRIca went ſo far, as we 
learn from PoLYB1USs ||, that, not content with exacting 
the half of all the produce of the land; which of itſelf 
was a very high rent, they alſo loaded them with many 
other taxes. If we paſs from ancient to modern times, we 
ſhall ſtill find the obſervation to hold. The provinces of 
abſolute monarchies are always better treated than thoſe 
of free ſtates. Compare the Pais conguis of FRANCE 
with IRELAND, and you will be convinced of this truth 
though this latter kingdom, being, in a good meaſure, 
peopled from Ex AND, poſſeſſes ſo many rights and 
privileges as ſhould naturally make it challenge better 
treatment than that of a conquered province. Coks le A 
is alſo an obvious inſtance to the ſame purpoſe. 


* Ann. lib. x. cap. 2. 
+ Sur. in vita Domi. 


1 Egregium reſumende libertati tempus, fi ipſi 3 ouam inops ITALIA, 
zuam imbellis urbana pl.bs, nibil validum in exercitibus, niſi quod externum cegi- 
tarent. T Aci. Ann. lib, Zo 


Lib. 1. cap. 72. | s 
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There is an obſervation in Macniaver, with regard 
to the conqueſts of ALEXANDER the Great, which, I 


think, may be regarded as one of thoſe eternal political 


truths, which no time nor accidents can vary. It may 
ſeem ſtrange, ſays that politician, that ſuch ſudden con- 
queſts, as thoſe of ALEXANDER, ſhould be poſſeſſed fo 
peaceably by his ſucceſſors, and that the PERslAxs, dur- 
ing all the confuſions and civil wars among the GREEKS, 
never made the ſmalleſt effort towards the recovery of 
their former independent government. To ſatisfy us 
concerning the cauſe of this remarkable event, we may 
conſider, that a monarch may govern his ſubjects in two 
different ways. He may either follow the maxims of the 
eaſtern princes, and ſtretch his authority ſo far as to 
leave no diſtinction of rank among his ſubjects, but what 
proceeds immediately from himſelf; no advantages of 
birth; no hereditary honours and poſleflions ; and, in a 
word, no credit among the people, except from his com- 
miſſion alone. Or a monarch may exert his power 


after a milder manner, like other EUROPEAN princes ; 


and leave other ſources of honour, beſide his ſmile and 
favour : Birth, titles, poſſeſſions, valour, integrity, 
knowledge, or great and fortunate atchievements. In 
the former ſpecies of government, after a conqueſt, it is 
impoſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke; ſince no one poſ- 
ſeſſes, among the people, ſo much perſonal -credit and 
authority as to begin ſuch an enterprize: Whereas, in 
the latter, the leaſt misfortune, or diſcord among the vic- 
tors, will encourage the vanquiſhed' to take arms, who 
have leaders ready to prompt and conduct them in every 
undertaking *. 


* See NOTE [A]. 
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Such is the reaſoning of MAchrAvELT, which ſeems 
folid and concluſive ; though I wiſh he had not mixed 
falſehood with truth, in aſſerting, that monarchies, go- 
verned according to eaſtern policy, though more eaſily 
kept when once ſubdued, yet are the moſt difficult to 
ſubdue; ſince they cannot contain any powerful ſubject, 


vhoſe diſcontent and faction may facilitate the enter- 


prizes of an enemy. For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical 
government enervates the courage of men, and renders 
them indifferent towards the fortunes of their ſovereign; 
beſides this, I ſay, we find by experience, that even the 
temporary and delegated authority of the generals and 
magiſtrates; being always, in ſuch governments, as ab- 
ſolute within its ſphere, as that of the prince himſelf; is 
able, with barbarians, accuſtomed to a blind ſubmiſſion, 
to produce the moſt dangerous and fatal revolutions. 
So that, in every reſpect, a gentle government is prefer- 


able, and gives the greate PRE to the fovereign as 


well as to the ſubject. 


Legiſlators, therefore, ought not to truſt the future 
government of a ſtate entirely to chance, but ought to 
provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the adminiſtration of 
public affairs to the lateſt poſterity, Effects will always 
correſpond to cauſes; and wiſe regulations, in any com- 
monwealth, are the watt: valuable legacy that can be left 


to future ages. In the ſmalleſt court or office, the ſtated 


forms and methods, by which buſineſs muſt be conducted, 
are found to be a conſiderable check on the natural 
depravity of mankind. Why ſhould not the caſe be the 
ſame in public affairs? Can we aſcribe the ſtability and 
wiſdom of the VENETIAN government, through ſo many 
ages, to any thing but the form of government! And is 
it not caſy to point out thoſe defects in the original 

C 3 conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, which produced the tumultuous governments 
of ATHENS and Roms, and ended at laſt in the ruin of 
theſe two famous republics? And fo little dependance 
has this affair on the humours and education of particular 
men, that ane part of the ſame republic may be wiſely 


conducted, and another weakly, by the very ſame men, 
merely on account of the difterence of the forms and 


inſtitutions by which theſe parts are regulated. Hiſto- 
rians inform us that this was actually the caſe with Ge - 
Noa. For while the ſtate was always full of ſedition, 
and tumult, and diſorder, the bank of St. GEORGE, 
which had become a conſiderable part of the people, was 
conducted, for ſeveral ages, with the utmoſd integrity and 
wiſdom *. 


The ages of greateſt Þublic ſpirit are not always p42 
eminent for private yirtue. Good laws may beget order 
and moderation in the government, where the manners 
and cuſtoms have inſtilled little humanity or juſtice into 
the tempers of men. The moſt illuſtrious period of the 
Roman hiſtory, conſidered in a political view, is that 
between the beginning of the firſt and end of the laſt 
Punic war; the due balance between the nobility and 
people being then fixed by- the conteſts of the tribunes, 
and not being yet loſt by the extent of conqueſts, Yet 
at this very time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was ſo 
common, that, during part of a ſeaſon, a Frame puniſhed 


* Eſfſempio weramente raro, & da Filoſofi intante loro imaginate & wedute 

depublicbe mai non trovato, vedere 3 ad un medęſimo cerchio, fra medęſimi 
cittadini, la liberta, & la tirannide, la vita civile & la corotta. la giuſiria S 
la lit enxa; percha quello ordine ſolo mantiere quella citta piena ai coftumi antichi 
& venerabili. E Segli auweniſſe ( che col temp. in ogni modo auv@ra) que San 
G1 ORG1O tutta quel la citta occupaſſe, ſarrebbe quella una Republica piu dalla 
YENETIANA memerabile, Della Hiſt, Florentin?, lib, 3, 
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capitally for this crime above three A Ay * perſons in 
a part of ITALY ; and found informations of this nature 
fill multiplying upon him. There is a fimilar, or rather 
a worſe inſtance +, in the more early times of the com- 


,monwealth. So depraved in private life. were that people, 


whom in their hiſtories we ſo much admire. I doubt not 
but they were really more virtuous during the time of the 
two Triumvirates ; when they were tearing their common 
country to pieces, and ſpreading ſlaughter and deſolation 


over. the face of the earth, merely for the choice of 


tyrants 4. 

Here, then, is a ſufficient inducement to maintain, 
with the utmoſt ZEAL, in every free ſtate, thoſe forms 
and inſtitutions, by which liberty is ſecured, the public 
good conſulted, and the avarice or ambition of particular 
men reſtrained and puniſhed, Nothing does more ho- 
nour to human nature, than to ſee it ſuſceptible of ſo 
noble a paſſion ; as nothing can be a greater indication 
of meanneſs of heart in any man, than to ſee him deſti- 
tute of it. A man who loves only himſelf, without re- 
gard to friendſhip and deſert, merits the ſevereſt blame; 
and a man, who is only ſuſceptible of friendſhip, without 


public ſpirit, or a regard to the community, is deficient 
in the moſt material part of virtue, 


But this is a ſubje& which needs not * hor inſiſted 


on at preſent, There are enow of zealots on both ſides 
who kindle up the paſſions of their partizans, and under 


T. Livin, lib. 40. cap, 43. 
+ Id. lib. 8. cap. 18. 


+ L' Aigle contre L' Aigle, Romarns contre RoMAINS), 


Combatans ſeulement pour le choix de tyrans, | ConNnnuitle, 
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pretence of public good, purſue the intereſts and ends of 
their particular faction. For my part, I ſhall always be 
more fond of promoting moderation than zeal; though 
perhaps the ſureſt way of producing moderation in every 
party is to increaſe our zeal for the public. Let us 
therefore try, if it be poſſible, from the foregoing doctrine, 
to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard to the parties, 
into which our country is at preſent divided; at the 


| ſame time, that we allow not this moderation to abate 


the ' induſtry and paſſion, with which every individual is 
bound to purſue the good of his country. 


Thoſe who either attack or defend a miniſter in ſuch 
a government as ours, where the utmoſt liberty is allowed, 
always carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his 
merit or demerit with regard to the public, His enemies 
are ſure to charge him with the greateſt enormities, both 
in domeſtic and foreign management; and there is no 
meanneſs or crime, of which, in their account, he is 
not capable. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalous treaties, 
profuſion of public treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, every kind 
of mal- adminiſtration is aſcribed to him, To aggravate 
the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is ſaid, will extend 
its baneful influence even ta poſterity, by undermining 
the beſt conſtitution in the world, and difordering that 
wiſe ſyſtem of laws, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, by which 
our anceſtors, during ſo many centuries, have been ſo 
happily governed, He is not only a wicked miniſter in 


- himſelf, but has removed every ſecurity provided againſt 


wicked miniſters for the future, | 

On the other hand, the partizans of the miniſter make 
his panegyric run as high as the accuſation againſt him, and 
celebrate his wiſe, ſteady, and moderate conduct in every 
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part of his adminiftration, The honour and intereſt of 


the nation ſupported abroad, public credit maintained at 
home, perſecution reſtrained, faction ſubdued ; the merit 
of all theſe bleſſings is aſcribed ſolely to the miniſter. 
At the ſame time, he crowns all his other merits by a 
religious care of the beſt conſtitution in the world, which 
he has preſerved in all its parts, and has tranſmitted en- 
tire, to be the happineſs and ſecurity of the lateſt po- 
ſterity. 7 0708 | 

When this accuſation and panegyric are received by 
the partizans of each party, no wonder they beget an 
extraordinary ferment on both ſides, and fill the nation 
with violent animoſities. But I would fain perſuade 
theſe party-zealots, that there is a flat contradiction both 
in the accuſation and panegyric, and that it were im- 
poſſible for either of them to run ſo high, were it not for 
this contradiction If our conſtitution be really that 
noble fabric, the pride of BRIT AIN, the envy of our neighbours, 


raiſed by the labaur of ſo many centuries, repaired at the ex- 


pence of ſo many millions, and cemented by ſuch a profuſion of 


| blaod* ; I ſay, if our conſtitution does in any degree 


deſerve theſe eulogies, it would never have ſuffered a 
wicked and weak miniſter to govern triumphantly for a 
courſe of twenty years, when oppoſed by the greateſt ' 
geniuſes in the nation, who exerciſed the utmoſt liberty 
of tongue and pen, in parliament, and in their frequent 
appeals to the people, But, if the miniſter be wicked 
and weak, to the degree fo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on, the 
conſtitution muſt be faulty in its original principles, and 
he cannot conſiſtently be charged with undermining the 


* Diſſertation on parties, Letter 10. 
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beſt form of government in the world. A conſtitution 
is only ſo far good, as it provides a remedy againſt mal- 
adminiſtration; and if the BRITISH, when in its greateſt 8 
vigour, and 3 by two ſuch remarkable events, as 
the Revolution and Acceſſion, by which our ancient royal 
family was ſacrificed to it; if our conſtitution, I ſay, 
with ſo great advantages, does not, in fact, provide any 
ſuch remedy, we are rather beholden to any miniſter 
who undermines it, and affords | us an epporenigy of 
erecting a better 1 in its place, 


I would employ. the ſame topics to moderate the zeal 
of-thoſe who defend the miniſter. | /s our conſtitution ſo 


excellent? Then a change of miniſtry can be no ſuch 


dreadful event; ſince it is eſſential to ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion, in every 0 both to preſerve itſelf from vio- 
lation, and to prevent all enormities in the adminiſtra- 


tion. Is our conſtitution very bad? Then ſo extraordinary 


a jealouſy and apprehenſion, on account of changes, is 
ill placed; and a man ſhould no more be anxious in 
this caſe, than a huſband, who had married a woman 
from the ſtews, ſhould be watchful to prevent her infi- 
delity. Public affairs, in ſuch a government, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily go to confuſion, by whatever hands they are 
conducted; and the zeal of patriots is in that caſe much 
leſs requiſite than the patience and ſubmiſſion of philo/o- 
The virtue and good intentions of CAro and 
BruTvs are highly laudable; but to what purpoſe 
did their zeal ſerve ? Only to haſten the fatal period of 
the Roman government, and render its convulſions and 
dying agonies more violent and painful. | 


I would not be underſtood«to mean, that public affairs 
deſerye no care and attention at all, Would men be 
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1 moderate and conſiſtent, their claims might be admitted; 
at leaſt might be examined. The country party might 
ſtill aſſert, that our conſtitution, though excellent, will 
admit of mal-adminiſtration to a certain degree; and 
| therefore, if the miniſter be bad, it is proper to oppoſe 
W him with a ſuitable degree of zeal, And, on the other 
hand, the court-party may be allowed, upon the ſuppoſt- 
tion that the miniſter were good, to defend, and with 


ſome zeal too, his adminiſtration. I would only perſuade 
men not to contend, as if they were fighting pro aris & 


= /ocis, and change a good conſtitution into a bad one, by 
W the violence of their factions. | 


T have not here conſidered any thing that is perſonal 
in the preſent controverſy. In the beſt civil conſtitution, 
where every man is reſtrained by the moſt rigid laws, it 
is eaſy to diſcover either the good or bad intentions of a 
miniſter, and to judge, whether his perſonal character 
deſerve love or hatred. But ſuch queſtions are of little 


importance to the public, and lay thoſe, who employ their 


pens upon them, under a juſt ſuſpicion either of malevo- 
lence or of flattery, | 
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E SS A Y IN 
Of the FiRST PrincieLes of GOVERNMENT. 
OTHING appears more ſurprizing to thoſe, 


who conſider human affairs with, a philoſophical 
eye, than the eaſineſs with which the many are governed 


by the few; and the implicit ſubmiſſion, with which 


men reſign their own ſentiments and paſſions to thoſe of 
| their rulers. When we enquire by what means this 
wonder is effected, we ſhall find, that, as Force is al- 
ways on the {fide of the governed, the governors - have 
nothing to ſupport them but opinion. It is, therefore, 
on opinion only that government 41s founded ; and this 
maxim extends to the moſt deſpotic, and moſt military 
governments, as well as to the moſt free and moſt popu- 
lar. The ſoldan of EcyeT, or the emperor'of Rome, 
might drive his harmleſs ſubjects, like , brute beaſts, 
againſt their ſentiments and inclination : But he muſt, at 
leaſt, have led his mamalukes, or e , bands, like men, 
by their opinion. 


Opinion is of two kinds, to wit, opinion of INTEREST, - 


and opinion of RIGHT. By opinion of intereſt, I chiefly 
underſtand the ſenſe of the general advantage which is 
reaped from government; together with the perſuaſion, 
that the particular government, which is eſtabliſhed, is 
equally advantageous with any other that could eaſily be 
ſettled, When _ opinion prevails among the generality 
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| of a ſtate, or among thoſe who have the force in theit 
hands, it gives great ſecurity to any government. 


Right is of two kinds, right to Power and right to 
PROPERTY. What prevalence opinion of the firſt 
kind has' over mankind, may eaſily be underſtood; by 
obſerving the attachment which all nations have to their 
ancient government; and even to thoſe names which 
have had the ſanction of antiquity. Antiquity always be- 
gets the opinion of right ; and whatever difadvantageous 
ſentiments we may entertain of mankind, they are always 
found to be prodigal both of blodd and treafure in the 

maintenance of public juſtice. There is, indeed, no par- 

ticular, in which, at firſt fight, there may appear a 
greater contradiction in the frame of the human mind 
than the preſent. When men act in a faction, they are 
apt, without ſhame or remorſe, to neglect all the ties of 
honour and morality, in order to ſerve their party; and 
yet, when a faction is formed upon a point of right or prin- 
ciple, there is no occaſion, where men diſcover a greater 
obſtinacy, and a mpre determined ſenſe of juſtice and 
equity. The ſame ſocial diſpoſition of mankind is the 
cauſe of theſe contradictory appearances, 


It is ſufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of right to 
property is of moment in all matters of government. 
A noted author has made property the foundation of all 
government; and moſt of our political writers ſeem in- 
elined to follow him in that particular, This is carrying 
the matter too far; but ſtil] it muſt be owned, that the 
opinion of right 5 property has a great influence in this 
ſubject. 


Upon 
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N theſe three opinions, therefore, of public intereſt; 
of right to power, and of right to property, are all govern- 
ments founded, and all authority of the few over the 
many. There are indeed other principles, which add 
force to theſe, and determine, limit, or alter their opera- 
tion; ſuch as ſelf-intereſt, fear, and affe#ion : But ſtill we 
may aſſert, that theſe other principles can have no in- 
fluence alone, but ſuppoſe the antecedent influence of 
thoſe opinions above-mentioned. They are, therefore, to 
be eſteemed the ſecondary, not the F, coiginal principles of 
government. | | 


For, firſt, as to þ — by which I mean the 
ed of particular rewards, diſtinct from the gene- 
ral protection which we receive from government, it is 
evident that the magiſtrate's authority muſt be antece- 
dently eſtabliſned, at leaſt be hoped for, in order to pro- 
duce this expectation. The proſpect of reward may 
augment his authority with regard to ſome particular 
perſons; but can never give birth to it, with regard to 
the public. Men naturally look for the greateſt favours 
from their friends and acquaintance; and therefore, the 
hopes of any conſiderable number of the ſtate would 
never center in any particular ſet of men, if theſe men 
had no other title to magiſtracy, and had no ſeparate in- 
fluence over the opinions of mankind. The fame obſer- 
vation may be extended to the other two principles of 
fear and aſechion. No man would have any reaſon to 
fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any 
but from fear; ſince, as a Tingle man, his bodily force 
can reach but a ſmall way, and all the farther power he 
poſſeſſes muſt be founded either on our own opinion, or 
on the preſumed opinion of others. And though afſe&ior 
to wiſdom and virtue in a ſovereign extends very far, 


and 


and has great influence ; yet he muſt antecedently be 

ſuppoſed inveſted with a public character, otherwiſe the 

public eſteem will ſerve him in no ſtead, nor will his . 
virtue have any influence beyond a narrow ſphere. 


A Government may endure for ſeveral ages, though | 
the balance of power, and the balance of property do not 
coincide, This chiefly happens, where any rank or otdet + 
of the ſtate has acquired a large ſhare in the property; but, 
from the original conſtitution of the government, has no 
ſhare in the power. Under what pretence would any 
individual of that order aſſume authority in public affairs? 
As men are commonly much attached to their ancient go- 
vernment, it is not to be expected, that the public would 
ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But where the original 
conſtitution allows any ſhare of power, though ſmall, to 
an order of men, who poſſeſs a large ſhare of the property, 

it is eaſy for them gradually to ſtretch their authority, 
and bring the balance of power to coincide with that of 
property. This has been the caſe. with the, houſe of 
commons in ENGLAND. 

Moſt writers, that have treated of the Brut go- 
vernment, have ſuppoſed, that, as the lower houſe repre- 
ſents all the commons of GREAT BRITAIN, its weight 
in the ſcale is proportioned to the property and power of 
all whom it repreſents. But this principle muſt not be 
received as abſolutely true; For though the people are 
apt to attach themſelves more to the houſe of commons, 
than to any other member of the conſtitution: that 
| houſe being choſen by them as their repreſentatives, and 
as the public guardians of their liberty; yet are there 
inſtances where the houſe, even when in | oppoſition to 
the crown, has not been followed by the people ; as we 
may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of commons in 

| e Wo 


ties. 
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the reign of king WILLIAM. Were the members ob- 
liged to receive inſtructions from their conſtituents, like 
the Dore deputies, this would entirely alter the caſe ; 
and if ſuch immenſe power and riches, as thoſe of all the 
commons of GREAT BRITAIN, were brought into the 
ſcale, it is not eaſy to conceive, that the crown could 
either influence that multitude of people, or withſtand 
that overbalance of property. It is true, the crown has 
great influence over the collective body in the elections 
of members; but were this influence, which at preſent 
is only exerted once in ſeven years, to be employed in 
bringing over the people to every vote, it would ſoon be 
waſted ; and no ſkill, popularity, or revenue could ſup- 
port it. I muſt, therefore, be of opinion, that an altera- 
tion in this particular would introduce a total altera- 
tion in our government, and would ſoon reduce it to a 
pure republic ; and, perhaps, to a republic of no in- 
convenient form. For though the people, collected in a 
body like the Roman tribes, be quite unfit for govern- 
ment, yet, when diſperſed in ſmall bodies, they are more 
ſuſceptible both of reaſon and order; the force of popu- 
lar currents and tides is, in a great meaſure, broken; and 
the public intereſt may be purſued with ſome method and 
conſtancy. But it is needleſs to reaſon any farther con- 
cerning a form of government, which is never likely to 
have place in GREAT BRITAIN, and which ſeems not 
to be the aim of any party amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and 
improve our ancient government as much as poſſible, 
without encouraging a paſſion for ſuch Wr novel- 
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Of the Ox1ciN of GOVERNMENT. 
AN, born in a family, is compelled to maintain 
ſociety, from neceſſity, from natural inclination, 
and from habit. The ſame creature, in his farther pro- 
greſs, is engaged to eſtabliſh political ſociety; in order 
to adminiſter juſtice ; without which there can be no 
peace among them, nor ſafety, nor mutual intercourſe. 
We are, therefore, to look upon all the vaſt apparatus of 
our government, as having ultimately no other object or 
purpoſe but the diſtribution of juſtice, or, in other 
words, the ſupport of the twelve judges. Kings and 
parliaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and 
revenue, ambaſſadors, miniſters, and privy-counſellors, 
are all ſubordinate in their end to this part of admini- 
ſtration. Even the clergy, as their duty leads them to 


inculcate morality, may juſtly be thought, ſo far as re- 


gards this world, to have no other uſeful e of their 
inſtitution. 
All men are ſenſible of the neceſſity of juſtice to 


maintain peace and order; and all men are ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of peace and order for the maintenance of 


ſociety. Yet, notwithſtanding this ſtrong and obvious 
neceſſity, ſuch is the frailty or perverſeneſs of our na- 


ture | it is impoſſible to keep men, faithfully and uner- 


ringly, in the paths of Juſtice. Some extraordinary cir + 


cumſtances may happen, in which a man finds his in- 
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tereſts to be more promoted by fraud or rapine, than 


hurt by the breach which his injuſtice makes in the 
ſocial union. But much more frequently, he is ſeduced 


from his great and important, but diſtant intereſts, by 
the allurement of preſent, though often very frivolous 


temptations. This great ES. is incurable i in human 
nature. 55 Ic 

Men muſt, therefore, 4 to 0 what they 
cannot cure. They muſt inſtitute ſome perſons, under 
the appellation of magiſtrates, whoſe peculiar office it 
is, to point out the decrees of equity, to puniſh tran{- 
greſſors, to correct fraud and violence, and to oblige 
men, however reluctant, to conſult their own real and 
permanent interefts, In a word, OBEDIENCE is a new 
duty which muſt be invented to ſupport that of Jus rie; 
and the ties of equity muſt be corroborated by thoſe of 


allegiance. 

But ftill, viewing. matters in an abſtract light, it may 
be thought, that nothing is gained by this alliance, and 
that the factitious duty of obedience, from its very na- 
ture, lays as feeble ahold of the human mind, as the pri- 
mitive and natural duty of juſtice. Peculiar intereſts 
and preſent temptations may overcome the one as well 
as the other. They are equally expoſed to the ſame 
inconvenience. And the man, who is inclined to be a 
bad neighbour, muſt be led by the ſame motives, well 
or ill underſtood, to be a bad citizen and ſubject. Not 


to mention, that the magiſtrate himſelf may often be ne- 


gligent, or partial, or unjuſt in his adminiſtration. 


Experience, however, proves, that there is a great 
difference between the caſes. Order in ſociety, we find, 
is much better maintained by means of government; 


and our 4 to the magiſtrate is more ſtrictly guarded 5 


by 
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by the principles of human nature, than our duty to out 

fellow- citizens. The love of dominion is ſo ſtrong in 
the breaſt of man, that many not only ſubmit to, but 
court all the dangers, and fatigues, and cares of go- 
vernment; and men, once raiſed to that ſtation, though 
often led aſtray by private paſſions, find, in ordinary 
caſes, a viſible intereſt in the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The perſons, who firſt attain this diſtinction 
by the conſent, tacit or expreſs, of the people, muſt be 
endowed with ſuperior perſonal qualities of valour, force, 
integrity, or prudence, which command reſpect and 
confidence: and, after government is eſtabliſhed, a regard 
to birth, rank, and ſtation, has a-mighty influence over 
men, and enforces the decrees of the magiſtrate. The 
prince or leader exclaims againſt every diſorder which 
diſturbs his ſociety, He ſummons all his partizans and 
all men of probity to aid him in correcting and redreſ- 
ſing it: and he is readily followed by all indifferent 
_ perſons in the execution of his office. He ſoon acquires 
the power of rewarding theſe ſervices; and in the pro- 
greſs of ſociety, he eſtabliſhes ſubordinate miniſters and 
often a military force, who find an immediate and a 
viſible, intereſt, in ſupporting his authority. Habit ſoon 
conſolidates what other principles of human, nature had 
imperfectly founded; and men, once accuſtomed to obe- 
dience, never think of departing from that path, in 
which they and their anceſtors have conſtantly trod, and 
to which they are confined by ſo many urgent and viſible 
motives, 


But though this nd of human affairs may ap- 
pear certain and inevitable, and though the ſupport 
which allegiance brings to juſtice, be founded on ob- 
vious principins of human nature, it cannot be expected 
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that men ſhould dam be able to diſcover 3 
or foreſee their operation. Government commences 
more caſually and more imperfectly. It is probable, 
that the firſt aſcendant of one man over multitudes begun 
during a ſtate of war; where the ſuperiority of courage 
and of genius diſcovers itſelf moſt viſibly, where una- 
nimity and concert are moſt requiſite, and where the 
pernicious effects of diſorder are moſt ſenſibly felt. The 
long continuance of that ſtate, an incident common 
among ſavage tribes, enured the people to ſubmiſſion 
and if the chieftain poſſeſſed as much equity as pru- 
dence and valour, he became, even during peace, the 
arbiter of all differences, and could gradually, by a 
mixture of force and conſent, eſtabliſn his authority. 
The benefit ſenſibly felt from his influence, made it be 
cheriſned by the people, at leaſt by the peaceable and 
well-diſpoſed among them; and if his ſon enjoyed the 
ſame good qualities, government advanced the ſooner to 
maturity and perſection; but was ſtill in a feeble ſtate, 
till the farther progreſs of improvement procured the 
magiſtrate a revenue, and enabled him to beſtow re- 

wards on the ſeveral inſtruments of his adminiſtration, 
and to inflict puniſhments on the refractory and diſ- 
obedient, Before that period, each exertion of his in- 
fluence muſt have been particular, and founded on the 
peculiar circumſtances of the caſe. After it, ſubmiſſion 
was no longer a matter of choice in the bulk of the 
community, but was rigorouſly exacted by the authority 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate, | 


In all governments, there is a perpetual inteſtine 
ſtruggle, open or ſecret, between AUTHORITY and LI- 
-BERTY ; and neither of them can ever abſolutely prevail 5 
in * oonteſt. A great ſacrifice of liberty muſt neceſ- 
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farily be made in every government; yet even the au- 
thority, which confines liberty, can never, and perhaps 
- ought never, in any conſtitution, to become quite entire 
and uncontroulable. The ſultan is maſter of the life 
and fortune of any individual; but will not be permitted 
to impoſe new taxes on his ſubjects; a French monarch 
can impoſe taxes at pleaſure; but would find it dan- 
gerous to attempt the lives and fortunes of individuals. 
Religion alſo, in moſt countries, is commonly found to 
be a very intractable principle; and other principles or 
prejudices frequently reſiſt all the authority of the civil 
magiſtrate ; whoſe power, being founded on opinion, 
can never ſubvert other opinions, equally rooted with 
that of his title to dominion. The government, which, 
in common appellation, receives the appellation of free, 
is that. which admits of a partition of power among 
ſeveral members, whoſe united authority is no leſs, or 
is commonly greater, than that of any monarch ; but 
who, in the uſual courſe of adminiſtration, muſt act by 
general and equal laws, that-are previouſly known to all 
the members, and to all their ſubjects. In this ſenſe, 
it muſt be owned, that liberty is the perfection of civil 
ſociety ; but ſtill authority muſt be acknowledged eſ- 
ſential to its very exiſtence: and in thoſe conteſts, 
| Which ſo often take place between the one and the other, 
the latter may, on that account, challenge the preference. 
Unleſs perhaps one may ſay (and it may be faid with 
ſome reaſon) that a circumſtance, which is eſſential to 
the exiſtence of civil ſociety, muſt always ſupport itſelf, 
and needs be guarded with leſs jealouſy, than one that 
contributes only to its perfection, which the indolence 
of men is ſo apt to neglect, or their ignorance to oyer- 
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Of the InpzPEnDExCY of PARLAMENT. 


OLITICAL writers have eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, 
that, in contriving any ſyſtem of government, 


and fixing the ſeveral checks and controuls of the con- 


ſtitution, every man ought to be ſuppoſed a knave, and 
to have no other end, in all his actions, than private in- 


tereſt, By this intereſt we muſt govern him, and, by 
means of it, make him, notwithſtanding his inſatiable 
avarice and ambition, co-operate to public good. With- 
out this, ſay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the advan- 
tages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, in the end, 
that we have no ſecurity for our liberties or poſſeſſions, 
except the good-will of our rulers ; ; that is, we ſhall 
| have no ſecurity at all. | 

It is, therefore, a juſt political maxim, that every man 
muſt be ſuppoſed a knave : Though, at the fame time, it 


appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould be true 
in politics, which is falſe in fact. But to. ſatisfy us on 


this head, we may conſider, that men are generally more 


honeſt in their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengths to ferve a party, than when their 


own private intereſt is alone concerned. Honour is a 
great check upon mankind: But where a conſiderable 


dody of men act together, this check is, in a great 
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meaſure, removed ; fince a man is ſure to be approved 
of by his own party, for what promotes the common in- 
tereſt; and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe the clamours of 
adverſaries, To which we may add, that every court 
or ſenate is determined by the greater number of voices ; 
ſo that, if ſelf-intereſt influences only the majority * 
it will always do), the whole ſenate follows the allure- 
ments of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if it contained 
not one member, who had any regard to public intereſt 
and liberty. . 
When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure and exa- 
mination, any plan of government, real or imaginary, 
where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral courts, 
and ſeveral orders of men, we ſhould always conſider 
the ſeparate intereſt of each court, and each order; and, 
if we find that, by the ſkilful diviſion of power, this 
intereſt muſt neceſſarily, in its operation, concur with 
public, we may pronounce that government to be wiſe 
and happy. If, on the contrary, ſeparate intereſt be not 
checked, and be not directed to the public, we ought to 
look for nothing but faction, diſorder, and tyranny from 


| ſuch a government, In this opinion I am juſtified by 


experience, as well as by the authority of all philoſo- 
phers and politicians, both antient and modern, 


How much, therefore, would it have ſurpriſed ſuch a 
genius as CictRo, or Tacirvs, to have been told, 
that, in a future age, there ſhould ariſe. a yery regular 
ſyſtem of mixed government, where the authority was ſo 
diftributed, that one rank, whenever it pleaſed, might 


ſwallow up all the reſt, and engroſs the whole power of 


the conſtitution. Such a government, they would ſay, 


will not be a mixed government. For ſo great is the 


natural ambition of men, that they are never ſatisfied 


with 
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with power; and if one order of men, by purſuing its 
own intereſt, can uſurp upon every other order, it will 
certainly do fo, and render itſelf, as far as 5 ab- 
ſolute and uncontroulable. 


But, in this opinion, experience ewe they would 
have been miſtaken. For this is actually the caſe with 
the BRITISH conſtitution. The ſhare of power, allotted 


by our conſtitution to the houſe of commons, is ſo great, 


that it abſolutely commands all the other parts of the 
government, The king's legiſlative power is plainly no 
proper check to it. For though the king has a nega- 
tive in framing laws; yet this, in fact, is eſteemed of ſo 
little moment, that whatever is voted by the two houſes, 
is always ſure to paſs into a law, and the royal aſſent is 
little better than a form. The principal weight of the 
crown lies in the executive power. But beſides that the 
executive power in every government is altogether ſub- 
ordinate to the legiſlative; beſides this, I ſay, the exer- 
ciſe of this power requires an immenſe expence; and the 
commons have aſſumed to themſelves the ſole right of 
granting money, How eaſy, therefore, would it be for 
that houſe to wreſt from the crown all theſe powers, one 


after another; by making every grant conditional, and 


chooſing their time ſo well, that their refuſal of ſupply 
ſhould only diſtreſs the government, without giving 
foreign powers any advantage over us? Did the houſe 
of commons depend in the ſame manner on the king, 
and had none of the members any property but from his 
gift, would not he command all their reſolutions, and 
be from that moment abſolute? As to the houſe of lords, 

| they are a very powerful ſupport to the Crown, fo long 
as they are, in their turn, ſupported by it; but both 
experience and reaſon ſhew, that they have no force or 
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authority ſufficient to maintain themſelves aJone, without 
fuch ſupport. 
How, therefore, fhall we ſolve this paradox? And 


by what means is this member of our conſtitution con- 
fined within the proper limits; ſince, from our very 
conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have as much power as 
it demands, and can only be confined by itſelf? How is 
this conſiſtent with our experience of human nature? 1 
anſwer, that the intereſt of the body is here reſtrained 
by that of the individuals, and that the houſe of com- 
mons ſtretches not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſurpation 
would be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of its 
members. The crown has ſo many offices at its diſpo- 
fal, that, when aſſiſted by the honeſt and diſintereſted 
part of the houſe, it will always command the refolu- 
tions of the whole, ſo far, at leaſt, as to preſerve the 
antient conſtitution from danger. We may, therefore, 
give to this influence what name we pleaſe; we may call 


it by the invidious appellations of corruption and depend- 


ence; but ſome degree and ſome kind of it are inſepa- 
rable from the very nature of the conſtitution, and 
neceſſary to the preſervation of our mixed government. 


Inſtead then of afferting * abſolutely, that the depend- 
ence of parliament, in every degree, is an infringement 
of BRITISH liberty, the country-party ſhould have made 
ſome conceſſions to their adverſaries, and have only exa- 


mined what was the proper degree of this dependence, 


beyond which it became dangerous to liberty. But ſuch 
a moderation is not to be expected in party- men of any 
kind. After a conceſſion of this nature, all declama- 


tion muſt be abandoned; and a calm enquiry into the 


* See Diſſertation on Parties, throughout, 
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proper degree of court-influence and parliamentary de- 
pendence would have been expected by the readets, And 
though the advantage, in ſuch a controverſy; might poſ- 


ſibly remain to the country-party ; yet the victory would 


not be ſo complete as they wiſh ſor, nor would a true 
patriot have given an entire looſe to his zeal, for fear of 
running matters into a contrary extreme, by diminiſh» 
ing too * far the influence of the crown. It was, there- 
fore, thought beſt to deny, that this extreme could 
ever be dangerous to the conſtitution, or that the crown 
could ever have too little influence over members of par- 
liament. 


All queſtions concerning the proper medium between 
extremes are difficult to be decided; both becauſe. it is 
not eaſy to find words proper to fix this medium, and 
becauſe the good and ill, in {uch caſes, run ſo gradually 
into each other, as even to render our ſentiments doubt- 
ful and uncertain. But there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the preſent caſe, which would embarraſs the moſt know- 
ing and moſt impartial examiner. The power of the 
crown is always lodged in a ſingle perſon, either king or 
miniſter; and as this perſon may have either a greater 
or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popula- 
rity, or fortune, the power, which is too great in one 
hand, may become too little in another, In pure re- 
publics, where the authority is diſtributed among ſeveral 
aſſemblies or ſenates, the checks and controuls are more 
regular in their operation ; becauſe the members of ſuch 
numerous aſſemblies may be preſumed to be always 
nearly equal in capacity and virtue; and it is only their 
number, riches, or authority, which enter into conſider- 


See NOTE [BI. : 


ation. 
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ation. But a limited monarchy admits not of any ſuch 
ſtability; nor is it poſlible to aſſign to the crown ſuch 
a determinate degree of power, as will, in every hand, 
form a proper counterbalance to the other parts of the 
conſtitution. This is an unavoidable diſadvantage, 
among the many advantages, attending that ſpecies of 
government. | 
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Whether the BarTisy GOVERNMENT inclines 
more to ABSOLUTE Moxnakenr, or to a 
REevBLIC? 


12. * «Fords a violent prejudice againſt almoſt every 
ſcience, that no prudent man, . however ſure of his 
principles, dares propheſy concerning any event, or fore- 


tel the remote conſequences of things. A phyſician will 


not venture to pronounce concerning the condition of 
his patient a fortnight or a month after: And {till leſs dares 
a politician foretel the ſituation of public affairs a few 
years hence. HaRRinGTON thought himſelf ſo ſure 
of his general principle, that the balance of power depends 
en that of property, that he ventured to pronounce it im- 
poſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in ENGLAanD : But 
his book was ſcarcely publiſhed when the ting was re- 


ſtored ; and we ſee, that monarchy has ever ſince ſub- 
ſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. Notwithſtanding 


this unlucky example, I will venture to examine an im- 


portant queſtion, to wit, //hether the BRITISH government 


inclines more to abſolute monarchy, or to a republic; and in 


which.of theſe two ſpecies of government it will moſt probably 
terminate? As there ſeems not to be any great danger of 


a ſudden revolution either way, I ſhall at leaft eſcape the 


ſhame attending my temerity, if I ſhould be found to 
have been miſtaken, 


_ Thoſe 
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Thoſe who aſſert, that the balance of our government 
inclines towards abſolute monarchy, may ſupport their 
opinion by the following reaſons : That property has a 
great influence/on power cannot poſhbly be denied ; but 
yet the general maxim, that the balance of one peck on 
the balance of the other, muſt be received with ſeveral li- 
mitations. It is evident, that much leſs property in a 
ſingle hand will be able to counterbalance a greater 
property in ſeveral ; not only becauſe it is difficult to 
make many perſons combine in the ſame views and mea- 
ſures; but becauſe property, when united, cauſes much 
greater dependence, than the ſame property, when diſ- 
perſed. A hundred perſons, of 1000 J. a year a-piece, 
can conſume all their income, and nobody ſhall ever be 
the better for them, except their ſervants and tradeſmen, 
who juſtly regard their profits as the product of their own 
labour. But a man poſſeſſed of 100,000 J. a year, if he 
has either any generoſity, or any cunning, may create a 
great dependence by obligations, and ſtill a greater by 
expectations. Hence we may obſerve, that, in all free 
governments, any ſubject exorbitantly rich has always 
created jealouſy, even though his riches bore no pro- 
portion to thoſe of the ſtate. CRAssus's fortune, if I 
remember well, amounted only to about two millions 
and a half of our money; yet we find, that though his 
genius was nothing extraordinary, he was able, by 
means of his riches alone, to counterbalance, during his 
lifetime, the power of PourEx as well as that of Cæ- 
SAR, who afterwards became maſter of the world. The 
wealth of the Micr made them maſters of Fro- 
RENCE ; though, it is probable, it was not conſiderable, 
conjured to the united property of that Ee re- 


public. 
Theſe 
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Theſe conſiderations are apt to make one entertain a 


magnificent idea of the BRITISH ſpirit and love of liberty; 


ſince we could maintain our free government, during fo 
many centuries, againſt our ſovereigns, who, beſides the 
power and dignity and majeſty of the crown, have always 
been poſſeſſed of much more property than any ſubject 
has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it may be 
faid, that this ſpirit, however great, will never be able 


to ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe property; which is 


now lodged in the king, and which is ſtill encreaſing. 
Upon a moderate computation, there are near three mil- 
lions a year at the diſpoſal of the crown. The civil liſt 


amounts to near a million ; the collection of all taxes to 


another; and the employments in the army and navy, 
: R with eecleſiaſtical preferments, to above a third 


million: An enormous ſum, and what may fairly be 


computed to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole 
income and labour of the kingdom. When we add to 
- this great property, the increaſing luxury of the nation, 
our proneneſs to corruption, together with the great 
power and prerogatives of the crown, and the command 
of military force, there is no one but muſt deſpair . of 
being able, without extraordinary efforts, to ſupport 


our free government much longer under theſe diſad- 


vantages. | 

On the other hand, thoſe wh maintain, * MIR bias 
of the BRITISH government leans towards a republic, 
may ſupport their opinion by ſpecious arguments. It 


may be ſaid, that, though this immenſe property in the 


crown be joined to the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and 
to many other legal powers and prerogatives, which 
ſhould naturally give it greater influence; yet it really 
becomes leſs dangerous to liberty upon that very account, 
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Were ENGLAND a republic, and were any private man 
poſſeſſed of a revenue, a third, or even a tenth part as 
large as that of the crown, he would very juſtly excite 
jealouſy ; ; becauſe he would infallibly have great autho- 
rity in the government. And ſuch an irregular autho- | 
rity, not avowed by the laws, is always more dangerous b 
than a much greater authority, derived from them. A 

man, poſſeſſed of uſurped power, can ſet no bounds to 
his pretenſions: His partizans have liberty 'to hope for 
every thing in his favour : His enemies provoke his am- 
bition, with his fears, by the violence of their oppoſition : 
And the government being thrown into a ferment, every 
corrupted humour in the ſtate naturally gathers to him. 
On the contrary, a legal authority, though great, has 
always ſome bounds, which terminate both the hopes and 
pretenſions of the perſon poſſeſſed 'of it: The laws muſt 
bave provided a remedy againſt its. exceſſes: Such an, 

eminent magiſtrate has' much to fear, and little to hope 
from his uſurpations: And as his legal authority is 

Wilt | quietly ſubmitted to, he has ſmall temptation and ſmall 

j opportunity of extending it farther. Beſides, it happens, 

| with regard to ambitious aims and projects, what may 

| be obſerved with regard to ſects of philoſophy and reli- 

ll gion. A new ſect excites, ſuch a ferment, and is both 
| oppoſed and defended with ſuch vehemence, that it 
always ſpreads faſter, and multiplies its partizans with 
greater rapidity, than any old eſtabliſhed: opinion, re- 

commended by the ſanction of the laws and of antiquity. 
Such is the nature of novelty, that, where any thing 

ji | pleaſes, it becomes doubly agreeable, if new; but if it 
18 diſpleaſes, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very ac- 

Cl count. And, in moſt caſes, the violence of enemies is 

—_ favourable to ambitious projects, as well as the zeal of 

Il! partizans, | 5 5 
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It may farther be ſaid, that, though men be much 
governed by intereſt; yet even intereſt itſelf, and all hu- 
man affairs, are entirely governed by opinion. Now, there 
has been a ſudden and ſenſible change in the opinions of 
men within theſe laſt fifty years, by the progreſs of learn- 
ing and of liberty. Moſt people, in this iſland, have 
diveſted themſelves of all ſuperſtitious reverence to names 
and authority: The clergy have much loſt their credit : 
Their pretenſions and doctrines have been ridiculed ; 
and even religion can ſcarcely ſupport itſelf in the world. 
The mere name of 4ing commands little reſpect; and to 
talk of a king as GOD's vicegerent on earth, or to give 
him any of thoſe magnificent titles, which formerly 
dazzled mankind, would . but excite laughter in every 
one. Though the crown, by means of its large revenue, 
may maintain its authority, in times of tranquillity, upon 
private intereſt and influence; yet, as the leaſt ſhock or 

convulſion muſt break all theſe intereſts to pieces, the 
royal power, being no longer ſupported by the ſettled 

principles and opinions of men, will immedlately diſ- 
ſolve. Had men been in the ſame diſpoſition at the 
revolution, as they are at preſent, monarchy would have 
run a great riſque of being entirely loſt in this iſland. 

| Durſt I venture to deliver my own ſentiments amidſt 
theſe oppoſite. arguments, I would aſſert, that, unleſs 
there happen ſome extraordinary convulſion, the power 
of the crown, by means of its large revenue, is rather 
upon the increaſe; though, at the ſame time, I own, 
that its progreſs ſeems very ſlow, and almoſt inſenſible. 
The tide has run long, and with ſome rapidity, to the 
fide of popular government, and is juſt beginning to turn 
towards monarchy, | 
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1.1 is well known, that every government "muſt come 
to a period, and that death is unavoidable to the politi- 
cal as well as to the animal body. But, as one kind 
of death may be preferable to another, it may be enquired, 
whether it be more deſirable for the BxirIsH conſtitution 
to terminate in a popular government, or in abſolute 
monarchy? Here I would frankly declare, that, though 
liberty be preferable to ſlavery, in almoſt every caſe ; yet 
I ſhould rather wiſh to ſee an abfolute monarch than a 
republic in this iſland. For, let us conſider, what kind 
of republic we have reaſon to expect. The queſtion is 
not concerning any fine imaginary republic, of which 


a man may form a plan in his cloſet. There is no doubt, 


but a popular government may be imagined more perfect 


than abſolute monarchy, or even than our preſent con- 


ſtitution. But what reaſon have we to expect that any ſuch 


government will ever be eſtabliſhed in GREAT BRTTAIx, 


upon the diſſolution of our monarchy ? If any ſingle 
perſon acquire power enough to take our conſtitution to 
pieces, and put it up a- new, he is really an atfſolute 
monarch ; and we have already had an inſtance of this 
kind, ſufficient to convince us, that ſuch a perſon will 
never reſign his power, or eſtabliſh any free government. 
Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted to their natural 
progreſs and operation; and the houſe of commons, 
according to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be the only 


"legiſlature in ſuch a popular government. The incon- 


veniences attending ſuch a ſituation of affairs, preſent 
themſelves by thouſands. If the houſe of commons, in 
ſuch a cafe, ever diſſolve itſelf, which is not to be ex- 
pected, we may look for a civil war every election. If 
jt continue itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny of a 
faction, ſubdivided into new factions. And, as ſuch a 
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violent government cannot long ſubſiſt, we ſhall, at laſt, 
after many convulſions, and civil wars, find repoſe in 
abſolute monarchy, which it would have been happier 
for us to have eſtabliſned peaceably from the beginning. 
Abſolute monarchy, therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the 
true Euthanaſia of the BRITISH conſtitution, 

Thus, if we have reaſon to be more jealous of mo- 7 
narchy, becauſe the danger is more imminent from that 
quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more jealous of po- 
pular government, becauſe that danger is more terrible. 
This may teach us a leſſon of moderation i in all our po- 
litical controverſies, | 
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Of ein in GENERAL. 


F all men, that att themfeſves by memorable 
atchievements, the firſt place of honour ſeems due to 
LxOISLAToks and founders of ſtates, who tranſmita ſyſtem | 
of laws and inſtitutions to ſecure the peace, happineſs, 
and liberty of future generations. The influence of uſe- 
ful inventions in the arts and ſciences may, perhaps, 
extend farther than that of wiſe laws, whole effects are 
limited both in time and place; but the benefit ariſing 
from the former, is not fo ſenſible as that which reſults 
from the latter, Speculative ſciences do, indeed, improve 
the mind ; but this advantage reaches only to a few per- 
ſons, who have leiſure to apply themſelves to them. And 
as to practical arts, which encreaſe the commodities and 
enjoyments of life, it is well known, that men's happineſs 
conſiſts not ſo much in an abundance of theſe, as in the 
peace and ſecurity with which they poſſeſs them; and 
thoſe bleflings can only be derived from good government, 
Not to mention, that general virtue and good morals in 
a ſtate, which are ſo requilite to happineſs, can never 
ariſe from the moſt refined precepts of philoſophy, or even 


the ſeyereſt injunctions of religion; but muſt proceed 
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entirely from the virtuous education of youth, the effect 
of wiſe laws and inſtitutions. I muſt, therefore, preſume 


to differ from Lord Bacon in this particular, and muſt 


regard antiquity as ſomewhat unjuſt in its diſtribution of 
honours, when it made gods of all the inventors of uſeful 
arts, ſuch as CEREs, Bacchus, AscuLaeivus; and 


dignify legiſlators, ſuch as RomvLvus and THazsEvs, 


only with the appellation of demigods and heroes, 


As much as legiſlators and founders of ſtates ought to 
be honoured and reſpected among men, as much ought 
the founders of ſets and factions to be deteſted and hated ; 
becauſe the influence of faction is directly contrary to 
that of laws. Factions ſubvert ; government, render laws 
impotent, and beget the fierceſt animoſities among men 
of the ſame nation, who ought to give mutual aſſiſtance 
and protection to each other. And what ſhould render 
the founders of parties more odious, is the difficulty of 


extirpating theſe weeds, when once they: have taken root 


in any ſtate. They naturally propagate themſelves for 
many centuries, and ſeldom end but by the total diſſolu- 


= tion of that government, in which they are ſown. They 


are, beſides, plants which grow moſt plentifully i in the 
richeſt ſoil; and though abſolute governments be not 
wholly free from them, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
riſe more eaſily, and propagate themſelves faſter in free 
governments, w where they always infect the legiſlature 
itſelf, which alone could be able, by the ſteady applica- 

tion of rewards and puniſhments, to eradicate them. | 


Factions may be divided into PER80NAL and REAL; 
that is, into factions, founded on perſonal friendſhip or 
animoſity among ſuch as compoſe the contending parties, 
and into thoſe founded on ſome real difference of ſentiment 
or intereſt, The 8 of this diſtinction is obvious ; "Bo 
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though I muſt acknowledge, that parties are ſeldom found 
pure and unmixed, either of the one kind or the other. 
It is not often ſeen, that a government divides inta 
factions, where there is no difference in the views of the 
conſtituent members, either real or apparent, trivial or 
material: And in thoſe factions, which are founded on 
the moſt real and moſt material difference, there is always 
obſerved a great deal of perſonal animoſity or affection. 
But notwithſtanding this mixture, a party may be deno- 
minated either perſonal or real, according to that principle 
Which is predominant, and is . e to have the greateſt 
influence. | 


Perſonal factions ariſe moſt eallly- in ſmall es; 
Every domeſtic quarrel, there, becomes an affair of ſtate. 
Love, vanity, emulation, any paſſion, as well as ambi- 
tion and reſentment, begets public diviſion. The Nerx 
and Biancni of FLORENCE, the FREGosI and ADORNI 
of Genoa, the Col oxRsT and OxsIxI of modern Roxx, 
were parties of this kind. 1 > | 

Men have ſuch a propenſity to divide into perſonal _ 
factions, that the ſmalleſt appearance of real difference 
will produce them. What can be imagined more trivial 
than the difference between one colour of Jivery and 
another in horſe-races ? Yet this difference begat two 
moſt inveterate factions in the Grzex empire, the 
PrasIv1 and VENETI, who neyer ſuſpended their ani- 
moſities, till they ruined that unhappy government. 

We find in the Roman hiſtory a remarkable diſſenſion 
between two tribes, the POLLIA and PAPIRIA, which 
continued for the ſpace of near three hundred years, and 
diſcovered itſelf in their. ſuffrages at every election of 
magiſtrates *. This faction was the more remarkable, as 

it 


®* As this fac has not been much obſerved by antiquaries or politicians, 
| [Ha deliver it in the words of 1 Ronar hiſtorian. Populus Tuscu- 
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it could continue for ſo long a tract of time; even 
though it did not ſpread itſelf, nor draw any of the other 


tribes into a ſhare of the quarrel. If mankind had not 
a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch diviſions, the indifference of 


the reſt of the community muſt have ſuppreſſed this 


fooliſh animoſity, that had not any aliment of new be 


nefits and injuries, of general ſympathy and antipathy, 


which never fail to take place, when the whole ſtate is 
rent into two equal factions. 


Nothing is more uſual than to ſee parties, which have 
begun upon a real difference, eontinue even after that 
difference is loſt. When men are once inliſted on oppo- 
ſite ſides, they contract an affection to the perſons with 
whom they are united, and an animoſity againſt their 
antagoniſts ; And theſe paſſions they often tranſmit to 
their poſterity, The real difference between Guxlx 
and GHIBBELLINE was-long loſt in ITALY, before thefe 


factions were extinguiſhed, The Gvuttrs adhered to 


the pope, the GHIBBELLINES to the emperor; yet 
the family of SFoRzA, who were in alliance with the 


emperor, though they were GueLFs, being expelled 


| Mizan by the king“ of France, aſſiſted by Jacoma 
TrIvuLzHo and the GHIBBELLINES, the pope concurred 
with the latter, and they formed leagues with the pope 
againſt the emperor. 

*LANUS cum conjugibus at liberis aw wenit : Fa multitudo, weſte muta'as 
& ſpecie reorum, tribus circuit, genibus ſe omnium advolvens. Plas itaque miſe« 


ricordia ad ęœnæ veniam impetrandam, quam cauſa ad crimen furgandum, valuit. 
Tribus omnes, prater POLL1AM, antiquarunt legem. Pol LI ſententia fuit, 


puberes werberatos necari; liberos conjugeſgue ſub corona lege belli venire: Me- 


moriamgue ejus irg TuSCULANI1S in pana tam atrocis aucvores manſiſe ad 
gatrum ætatem conflat; nec quemguam ferme ex POLL IA tribu eandidatum Par T- 


1A ferre ſalitum, T,Livii, lib, 8. The CasTZL An and NicoLLOTS 


are two mobbiſh factions in Vznics, who frequently. box together, and 
then lay aſide their quarrels preſently, 
vi Xl. 
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The civil wars which aroſe ſome few years ago in Mo- 
Rocco, between the blacks and whites, merely on account 
of their complexion, are founded on a pleaſant difference. 
We laugh at them; but I believe, were things rightly 
examined, we afford much more occaſion of ridicule to 


"the Moors, For, what are all the wars of religion, 


which have prevailed in this polite and knowing part of 
the world? They are certainly more abſurd than the 
Moorrsa civil wars. The difference of complexion is 
a ſenſible and a real difference; But the controverſy 
about an article of faith, which is utterly abſurd and 
unintelligible, is not a difference in ſentiment, but in a 
few phraſes and expreſſions, which one party accepts of, 
without underſtanding them ; and the other refuſes in the 
| ſame manner, | 


Real factions may be divided i into thoſe: from intereſt, 
Side principle, and from a ectian. Of all factions, the 
firſt are the moſt reaſonable, and the moſt excuſable. 
Where two, orders of men, ſuch, as the nobles and people, 
have a diſtinct authority in a government, not very accu- 
rately balanced and modelled, they naturally follow a 
diſtinct intereſt; nor can we reaſonably expect a different 
conduct, conſidering that degree of ſelfiſhneſs implanted 
in human nature, It requires great ſkill in a legiſlator to 
prevent ſuch parties; and many philoſophers are of opi- 
nion, that this ſecret, like the grand elixir, or perpetual 
motion, may amuſe men in theory, but can never poſſibly 
be reduced to practice. In deſpotic governments, indeed, 
factions often do not appear; but they are not the leſs 
real; or rather, they are more real and more pernicious, 
upon that very account. The diſtinct orders of men, 
nobles and people, ſoldiers and merchants, have all a 
diſtinct eh but the more pun oppreſſes the 

weaker 
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weaker with impunity, and without reſiſtance which 
begets a ſeeming tranquillity in ſuch governments. 

There has been an attempt in ExNCLAxp to divide the 
landed and trading part of the nation ; but without ſuc- 


ceſs. The intereſts of theſe two bodies are not reall 
diſtin, and never will be ſo, till our public debts en- 
creaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become ner oppreſſive 
and intolerable. 

Parties from principle, eſpecially abſtract ſpeculative f 
principle, are known only to modern times, and are, 
perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unaccountable pbæ- 
nomenon that has yet appèared in human affairs. Where 
different principles beget a contrariety of conduct, which 
is the caſe. with all different political principles, the mat- 
ter may be more eaſily explained. A man, who eſteems _ 
the true right of government to lie in one man, or one 
family, cannot eafily agree with his fellow-citizen, who 
thinks that another man or family is poſſeſſed of this 
right. Each naturally wiſhes that right may take place, 
according to his own notions of it. But where the dif- 
ference of principle is attended with no contrariety of 
action, but every one may follow his oven way, without 
interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all reli- 


gious controverſies; what madneſs, what r can dn 


ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal diviſions ? 


Two men travelling on the highway, the one eaſt, the 
other weſt, can eaſily paſs each other, if the way be broad 
enough : but two men, reaſoning upon oppoſite prin- 
ciples of religion, cannot ſo eaſily paſs, without ſhocking; | 
though one ſhould think, that the way were alfo, in that 
caſe, ſufficiently broad, and that each might proceed, 
without interruption, in his own courſe. But ſuch is the 
nature of the human mind, that it always lays hold on 


gvery mind that approaches it; and as it is wonderfully . 
fortified 


— 
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fortified by an unanimity of ſentiments, ſo is it ſhocked 
and diſturbed” by any contrariety, Hence the eagerneſs, 
which moſt people diſcover in a diſpute; and hence their 
impatience of oppoſition, even in the moſt ſpeculative 
ad indifferent opinions, _ 

This principle, however frivolous it may appear, 


ſeems to have been the origin of all religious wars and 


diviſions. But as this principle is univerſal in human 
nature, its effects would not have been confined to one 
age, and to one ſect of religion, did it not there concur 
with other more accidental cauſes, which raiſe it to ſuch 
a height, as to produce the greateſt miſery and devaſta- 
tion. Moſt religions of the ancient world aroſe in the 
unknown ages of government, when men were as yet 
barbarous and uninſtructed, and the prince, as well as 
peaſant, was' diſpoſed to receive, with implicit faith, 
every pious tale or fiction, which was offered him. The 
magiſtrate embraced the religion of the people, and 
entering cordially into the care of ſacred matters, natu- 
rally acquired an authority in them, and united the 


eccleſiaſtical with the civil power. But the Chri/tian © 


religion ariſing, while principles directly oppoſite to it 
were firmly eſtabliſhed in the polite part of the world, 
who deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached this novelty ; 
no wonder, that, in ſuch circumſtances, it was but little 
countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſt- 
hood was allowed to engroſs all the authority in the new 
ſet. So bad a uſe did they make of this power, even in 
thoſe early times, that the primitive perſecutions may, 
perhaps, in part , be aſcribed to the violence inſtilled by 
them into their ien And the ſame principles of 
prieſtly government continuing, after Chriſtianity became 


* See NOTE bel 
3 | the 


in every government. Such diviſions, therefore, on the, 


principle; but, on the part of the prieſts, who are the 
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the eſtabliſhed religion, they have engendered a ſpirit of 


perſecution, which has ever ſince been the poiſon of hu- 
men ſociety, and the ſource of the moſt inveterate factions 


part of the people, may juſtly be eſteemed factions 


prime movers, they are really factions of inter. 
There is another cauſe (beſide the authority of the | 
priefts, and the ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical arid civil 
powers) which has contributed to render CHR1STENDOM- 
the ſcene of religious wars and diviſions. Religions, that 
ariſe in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, conſiſt 
moſtly of traditional tales and fictions, which may be 
different in every ſect, without being contrary ta, each 


other; and even when they are contrary, every one ad- 


heres to the tradition of his own ſect, without much rea- 
ſoning or diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely 
ſpread over the world, at the time when Chriſtianity 
aroſe, the teachers of the new ſect were obliged to form 
a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions; to divide, with ſome 
accuracy, their articles of faith ; and to explain, comment, 


confute, and defend with all the ſubtilty of argument and 


ſcience. Hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſpute, 
when the Chriftian religion came to be ſplit into new 


diviſions and hereſies: And this keenneſs aſſiſted the 


prieſts in their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 
antipathy among their deluded followers. Sects of phi- 
loſophy, in the ancient world, were more zealous than 
parties of religion; but in modern times, parties of reli- 
gion are more furious and enraged than the moſt cruel, 
factions that ever aroſe from intereſt and ambition. 


I have mentioned parties from affeftion as a kind of 
real parties, beſide thoſe ſrom ntere/t and principle. By 


parties from — I underſtand thoſe which are 


founded 
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founded on the different attachments of men towards par- 
ticular families and perſons, whom they deſire to rule 
over them. Theſe factions are often very violent; though, 
I muſt own, it may ſeem unaccountable, that men ſhould 


are no wiſe acquainted, whom perhaps they never. ſaw, 


and from whom they never received, nor can ever hope 


for, any favour. Yet this we often find to be the caſe, 
and even with men, who, on other occaſions, diſcover na 
great generoſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily tranſ- 


ported by friendſhip beyond their own intereſt. We are 


apt to think the relation between us and our fovereign 
very cloſe and intimate. The ſplendour of majeſty and 


power beſtows an importance on the fortunes even of a 


ſingle perſon. And when a man's good-nature does not 
give.him this imaginary intereſt, his ill-nature will, from 
ſpite and oppoſition to perſons whoſe ſentiments are dif- 
ferent from his own. 


Attach themſelves ſo ſtrongly to perſons, with whom they 
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ERE the BriTisH government propoſed as a- 

ſubject of ſpeculation, one would immediately 
perceive in it a ſource of diviſion and party, which it 
would be almoſt impoſlible for it, under any adminiſtra- 
tion, to avoid. The juſt balance between the republican 
and monarchical part of our conſtitution is really, in 
itſelf, ſo nnen delicate and uncertain, that, when 
joined to men's paſſions and prejudices, it is impoſſible 5 
but different opinions muſt ariſe concerning it, even 
among perſons of the beſt underſtanding. © Thoſe of 
mild tempers, who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedi. 
tion and civil wars, will always entertain more favourable. 
ſentiments of monarchy, than men of bold and generous 
ſpirits, who are paſſionate lovers of liberty, and think no 
evil comparable to ſubjection and flavery. And though 
all reaſonable men agree in general to preſerye our mixed 
government; yet, When they come to particulars, ſome 
will incline to truſt greater powers to the crown, to beſtow 
on it more influence, and to guard againſt its encroach- 
ments with- leſs caution, than others who are terrified at 


the moſt diſtant approaches of tyranny and deſpotic 


power. Thus are there parties of PRINCIPLE involved in 

the very nature of our- conſtitution, which may properly 

enough be denominated thoſe of CourT and COUNTRY, 
of 5 F The 
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The ſtrength and violence of each of theſe parties will 
much depend upon the particular adminiſtration. An 
adminiſtration may be ſo bad, as to throw a great ma- 
Jority into the oppoſition; as a good adminiſtration will 
reconcile to the court many of the moſt paſſionate lovers of 
liberty. But however the nation may fluctuate between 
them, the parties themſelves will always ſubſiſt, ſo long 
as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But, beſides this difference of Principle, thoſe parties 
are very much fomented by a difference of INTEREST, 
without which they could ſcarcely ever be dangerous or 
violent. The crown will naturally beſtow all truſt and 
power upon thoſe, whoſe principles, real or pretended, 
are moſt favourable to monarchical government; and 
this temptation will naturally engage them to go greater 
lengths than their principles would otherwiſe.carry them, 
Their antagoniſts, who are diſappointed in their ambi- 
tious aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe ſenti- 
ments incline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, 
and naturally carry thoſe ſentiments to a greater height 
than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus Court and Country, 
which are the genuine offspring of the BRITISH govern- 
ment, are a kind of mixed parties, and are influenced 
both by principle and by intereſt. The heads of the 
factions are commonly moſt governed by the latter mo- 
tive; the inferior members of them by the former. 

As to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obſerve, that, in 
all ages of the world, prieſts have been enemies to liberty; 
and it is certain, that this ſteady conduct of theirs muſt 
have been founded on fixed reaſons of intereſt and ambi- 
tion. Liberty of thinking, and of expreſſing our 
thoughts, is always fatal to prieſtly power, and to thoſe 
pious frauds, on which it is commonly founded; and, by 
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fn infallible connexion, which prevails among all kinds 
of liberty, this privilege can nevet be enjoyed, at leaſt 
has never yet been enj oyed, but in a free government. 
Hence it muſt happen, in ſuch a conſtitution as that of 
GreaT BRITAIN, that the eſtabliſhed clergy, while 
things are in their natural ſituation, will always be of the 
Court-party ; as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all kinds 
will be of the Country- party; ſince they can never hope 
for that toleration, which they ſtand in need of, but by 
means of our free government. All princes, that have 
aimed at deſpotic power, have known of what import- 
ance it was to gain the eſtabliſhed clergy: As the clergy, 
on their part, have ſhewn a great facility in entering into 
the views of ſuch princes “. GusTavus Vaza was, 
perhaps, the only ambitious monarch that ever depreſſed 
the church, at the ſame time that he diſcouraged liberty. 
But the exorbitant power of the biſhops in'SweDEn, who, 
at that time, overtopped the crown itſelf, together with 

ir attachment to a foreign family, was the reaſon of 
2 s embracing ſuch an unuſual ſyſtem of polities. 


This obſervation, concerning the propenſity of prieſts 
to the government of a ſingle perſon, is not true with 
regard to one ſect only. The Preſbyterian and Calviniſtic 
clergy in HoLtand were profeſſed friends to the family 
off OxAnce; as the Armiuians, who were eſteemed 
heretics, where of the LouyesTein faction, and zealous 

for liberty. But if a prince have the choice of both, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the preſby- 
| ee form of government, both becauſe of the e 


® Judzi fibi 10 reges impoſuere; ; qui mobilitate vulgi expulh, reſumpta, 

* arma dominatione; fugas civium, urbium everſiones, fratrum, conjugum, 

parentum neces, aliaque ſolita regibus auſi, ſuperſtitionem fovebant; quis 
honor ſacerdotii firmamentum potentiæ aſſumebatur. TactrT, bif. lib.v. 
F ͤ;kͤköCõĩ '. 
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affinity between monarchy and epiſcopacy, and becauſe of 
the facility, which, he will find, in ſuch a government, 


of ruling the clergy, N means of their eecloſiaſtical ſu- 


periors *. | 

If we ee firſt riſe of vert in eps 
daring the great rebellion, we ſhall obſerve, that it was 
conformable to this. general theory, and that the ſpecies 
of government gave birth to them, by a regular and infal- 
lible operation. The ExOI ISH conſtitution, before that 
period, had lain in a kind of confuſion; yet ſo, as that the 
ſubjects poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, though 
not exactly bounded and ſecured by law, were univer- 


. fally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong to them as 


their birth-right. An ambitious, or rather a miſguided, 
prince aroſe, who deemed all theſe privileges to be con- 
ceſſions of his predeceſſors, revocable at pleaſure; and, in 


proſecution of this principle, he openly acted in violation 


of liberty, during the courſe of ſeveral years. Ne- 
ceſſity, at laſt, conſtrained him to call a parliament: The 
ſpirit of liberty aroſe and ſpread itſelf: The prince, being 
without any ſupport, was obliged to grant every thing 
required of him: And his enemies, jealous and impla- 
cable, ſet no bounds to their pretenſions. Here then 
began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no wonder, that 
men of that age were divided into different parties; ſinee, 
even at this day, the impartial are at a loſs to decide 


concerning the juſtice of the quarrel. The pretenſions 


of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of the 
conſtitution, by rendering the government almoſt entirely 


republican. If not yielded to, the nation was, perhaps, 


ftill in danger of abſolute power, from the ſettled prin- 
eiples and inveterate habits of the king, which had plain- 
Iy appeared in every conceſſion that he had been con- 


* Populi imperium juxta libertatem: paucorum dominatio regiæ libidini 
n. eſt. TACIT. Ann. lib, vi. 
ſtrained 
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ſtrained to make to his people. In this queſtion, ſo deli- 
cate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the ſide which 
was moſt conformable to their uſual principles; and the' 
more paſſionate favourers of monarchy declared for the 
king, as the zealous friends of liberty ſided with the 
parliament, The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal 
on both ſides, intereſt had no general influence in this 
conteſt: So that RounD-HEAD and CAVALIER were 
merely parties of principle; neither of which diſowned 
either monarchy or liberty; but the former party inclined 
moſt to the republican part of our government, the latter 
to the monarchical. In this reſpect, they may be conſidered 
as court and country- party, enflamed into a civil war, by 
an unhappy concurrence of circumſtances, and by the 
turbulent ſpirit of the age. The common wealth's men, 
and the partizans of abſolute power, lay concealed in 
both parties, and formed but an inconſiderable part of 
tien 
The clergy had — 1 the king! . 3 
deſigns; and, in return, were allowed to perſecute their 
adverſaries, whom they called heretics and ſchiſmatics. 
The eſtabliſhed clergy were epiſcopal; the non- con» 
formiſts preſpyterian: So that all things concurred to 
throw the former, without reſerve, into the king's party ; 
and the latter into that of the parliament. | | 


Every one knows the event of this quarrel ; fatal to 
the King firſt, to the patliament afterwards. After many 
confuſions and revolutions, the royal family was at laſt 
reſtored, and the ancient government re-eſtabliſhed. 
Criartes II. was not made wiſer by the example of his 
father ; but proſecuted the ſame meaſures, though, at 
firſt, vil tore ſecrecy and caution. New parties aroſe, 
under the appellation of J/hig and Tory, which have con- 
tinued ever lince to confound and diſtract our govern- 

1 ment. 
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ment. To determine the nature of theſe parties is, per- 
haps, one of the moſt difficult problems that can be met 
with, and is a proof that hiſtory may contain queſtions, 
as uncertain as any to be found in the moſt abſtract 
ſeiences. We have ſeen the conduct of the two parties, 
during the courſe of ſeventy years, in a vaſt variety of 
circumſtances, poſſeſſed of power, and deprived of it, 
during peace, and during war : Perſons, who: profeſs 
themſelves of one fide or other, we meet with every hour, 
in company, in our pleaſures, in our ſerious. occupa- 
tions: We ourſelves are conſtrained, in a manner, to 
take party; and living in a country of the higheſt liberty, 
every one may openly declare all his | ſentiments and 


| opinions: Vet are we at a loſs to tell the nature, Preteny 


fions, and principles of the different factions. | 
When we compare the parties of Wie and Tory 


with thoſe of RounD-HEAaD and CAvaALIER, the: moſt 


obvious difference, that appears between them, conſiſts in 


the principles of paſſive obedience, and indefeaſible right, 


which were but little heard of among the CavAlIERS, but 
became the univerſal doctrine, and were eſteemed the 
true characteriſtic of a Tox V. Were theſe. principles 
puſhed into their moſt obvious conſequences, they imply 
a formal renunciation of all our liberties, and an avowal 
of abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can be à greater 
abſurdity than a limited power, which muſt not he re- 
ſiſted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as the 
moſt rational principles are. often but a weak counter- 
poiſe to paſſion ; ; it is no wonder that theſe abſurd prin- 
ciples were found too weak for that effect. The To- 
RIES, as men, were enemies to oppreſſion; z and alſo as 
ENGLISHMEN, they were enemies to arbitrary power, 


Their zeal for liberty, was, perhaps, leſs fervent than - 


that of their antagoniſts; but was ſufficient to _=_ 
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them forget all their general principles, when they faw 
themſelves openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the 
ancient government. From theſe ſentiments aroſe the 
revolution; an event of mighty conſequence, and the 
frmeſt- foundation of Br1TisH liberty. Fhe conduct 
of the ToRIEs, during that event, and after it, will 
afford us a true inſight into the nature of that party. 
In the ft place, they appear to have had the ge- 
nuine ſentiments of BRITONS in their affection for li- 
berty, and in their determined reſolution not to ſacrifice 
it to any abſtract principle whatſoever, or to any ima- 
ginary rights of princes. This part of their character 
might juſtly have been doubted of before the 7-voJution, from 
the obvious tendency of their avowed principles, and 
from their compliances with a court, which ſeemed to 
make little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolution 
ſhewed them to have been, in this reſpect, nothing, but 
a genuine court party, ſuch as might be expected in a 
BRTTIsRH government: That is, Lovers of liberty, but 
greater lovers of monarchy, It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
that they carried their monarchical principles farther, 
even in practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, in any 
degree, conſiſtent with a limited government. 
Secondly, Neither their principles nor affections con- 
curred, entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement made at 
the revolution, or with that which has ſince taken place. 
This part of their character may ſeem oppoſite to the 
former; fince any other ſettlement, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances of the nation, muſt probably have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is 
made to reconcile contradictions; and this contradiction 
is not greater than that between paſfrve obedience, and the 
 re/flance employed at the revolution. A Tory, there- 
| F'3 | fore, 


* 
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fore, ſince the revolution, may be defined in a few words, 
to be a laver of monarchy, though without abandoning liberty; 
and a partizan of the family of STUART. As a WRIO 
may be defined to be @ lover of liberty, though without 
renouncing monarchy; and a friend to the ſettlement in the 
PROTESTANT ine. 


Theſe different views, with ntl to the ſettlement 
of the crown, were accidental, but natural additions 
to the principles of the court and country parties, which 
are the genuine diviſions in the BRITISH government. 
A paſſionate lover of monarchy is apt to be diſpleaſed at 
any change of the ſucceſſion; as ſavouring too much of 
a commonwealth : A paſſionate lover of liberty is apt to 
think that every part of the government ought to be 
ſubordinate to the intereſts of liberty. | 
Some, who will not venture to aſſert, that the real 
difference between Wr and Tory was loſt at the 
revolution, ſeem inclined to think, that the difference is 
now aboliſhed, and that affairs are ſo far returned to their 
natural ſtate, that there are at preſent no other parties 
among us but court and country; that is, men, who, by 
intereſt or principle, are attached either to monarchy or 
liberty. The Torts have been ſo long obliged to 
talk in the republican ſtyle, that they ſeem to have 
made converts of themſelves by their hypocriſy, and to 
have embraced the ſentiments, as well as language of 
their adverſaries. There are, however, very conſider- 
able remains of that party in ENGLAnD, with all their 
old prejudices; and a proof that court and country are 
not our only parties, is, that almoſt all the diſſenters 
fide with the court, and the lower clergy, at leaſt, of 
the church of EncLanD, with the ens This 
may 
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may convihce us, that ſome bias ſtill hangs upon our con- 


ſtitution, ſome extrinſic weight, which turns it from its 


natural courſe, and cauſes a confuſion in our parties *. 


® Some of the opinions delivered in theſe Eſſays, with regard to the 
public tranſactions in the laſt century, the Author, on more accurate exa- 
mination, found reaſon to retract in his Hifory of GREAT BniTarn, And 
as he would not enſlave himſelf to the ſyſtems of either party, neither would 
he fetter his judgment by his own preconceived opinions and principles; 
nor is he aſhamed to acknowledge his miſtakes. Theſe miſtakes were 
indeed, at that time, almoſſ univerſal in this kingdom. 


. 


Of SuPzRSTITION and EnTHusSIASM, 


HA the corruption of the beſt things produces the worſt, 
is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, 
among other inſtances, by the pernicious effects of ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm, the corruptions of true reli- 


gion. 

Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion, though both per- 
nicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a con- 
trary nature. The mind of man is ſubject to certain 
unaccountable terrors and apprehenſions, proceeding 
either from the unhappy ſituation of private or public 
affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and melancholy 
diſpoſition, or from the concurrence of all theſe circum- 
ſtances. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite unknown evils 
are dreaded from unknown agents; and where real 
objects of terror are wanting, the ſoul, active to its 
own prejudice, and foſtering its predominant inclination, 
finds imaginary ones, to whoſe power and malevolence it 
ſets no limits. | As, theſe enemies are entirely inviſible 
and unknown, the methods taken to appeaſe them are 
Fqually unaccountable, and conſiſt in ceremonies, ob- 
„„ oo ©  ſervances, 


4 


ſervances, mortifications, ſacrifices, preſents, or in any 
practice, however abſurd or frivolous, which either folly 
or knavery recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. 
Weakneſs, fear, "melancholy, together with ignorance, 
are, therefore, the true ſources of SUPERSTITION. 


But the mind of man is alſo ſubje& to an unaccountable 
elevation and prefumption, ariſing from proſperous 
' ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from ſtrong ſpirits, or 
from a bold and confident diſpoſition. In ſuch a ſtate 
of mind, the imagination ſwells with great, but confuſed 
conceptions, to which no ſublunary beauties or enjoy- 
ments can correſpond. Every thing mortal and periſhable 
vaniſhes as unworthy of attention. And a full range is 
given to the fancy in the inviſible regions, or world of 
ſpirits, where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge itſelf in 
every imagination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte 
and diſpoſition. Hence ariſe raptures, tranſports, and 
. ſurpriſing flights of fancy; and confidence and preſump- 
tion ſtill encreaſing, theſe raptures, being altogether 
unaccountable, and feeming quite beyond the reach of 
our ordinary faculties, are attributed ta the immediate 
inſpiration of that Divine Being, who is the object of 
devotion. In a little time, the inſpired perſon comes to 
regard himſelf as a diſtinguiſhed favourite of the Divinity; 
and when this frenzy once takes place, which is the ſum- 
mit of enthuſiaſm, every whimſy is conſecrated: Human 
reaſon, and even morality, are rejected as fallacious 
guides: And the fanatic madman delivers himſelf over, 
blindly, and without reſerve, to the ſuppoſed "lapſes of 
the ſpirit, and to inſpiration from above. Hope, pride, 
preſumption, 'a warm imagination, together with ig- 
"REI _ rs the true ſources of ExTHU- 
STASM, ” 9123 ito P14 22150 eise lap 


Theſe 
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Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion might afford occa- 
: fron to many ſpeculations,; but I ſhall confine myſelf, 
at preſent, to a few reflections concerning their different 
influence on government and ſociety. | 


My firſt reflection is, That ſuperſtition is n ta 
prie/tly power, and enthuſiaſm not leſs or rather more contrary 
to it, than ſound reaſon and philoſophy. As ſuperſtition is 
founded on fear, ſorrow, and a depreſſion of ſpirits, it 
repreſents the man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicable colours, 
that he appears unworthy, in his own eyes, of approach- 
ing the divine preſence, and naturally has recourſe to 
any other perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or, perhaps, 
impudence and cunning, have made him be fuppoſed 
more favoured by the Divinity. To him the ſuperſti- 
tious entruſt their devotions : To his care they recom- 
mend their prayers, petitions, and facrifices : And by his 


means, they hope to render their addreſſes acceptable to 


their incenſed Deity. Hence the origin of PrizsTs, 
who may juſtly be regarded as an invention of a timorous 
and abje& ſuperſtition, which, ever diffident of itſelf, 
dares not offer up its own devotions, but ignorantly 
thinks to recommend itfelf to the Divinity, by the me- 
diation of his ſuppoſed friends and ſervants. - As fuper- 
ſition is a conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all religions, 
even the moſt fanatical ; there being nothing but philo- 
ſophy able entirely to conquer theſe unaccountable 
terrors; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt every ſe& of 


religion there are prieſts to be found: But the ſtronger 
mixture there is of ſuperſtition, the gin is "in: autho- 


rity of the prieſthood, 


On the other hand, it may be obſerved, Galt Ka 


n have been free from the yoke of eccleſiaſtics, 
3 1 and 
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and have expreſſed great independence in their devotion 3 
with a contempt of forms, ceremonies, and traditions: 
The guaters are the moſt egregious, though, at the ſame 


time, the moſt innocent enthuſiaſts that have yet been 


known; and are, perhaps, the only felt, that have never 
admitted prieſts amongſt them. The independents, of all 
the EncLisx ſectaries, approach neareſt to the guakers 
in fanaticiſm, and in their freedom from prieſtly bondage. 
The preſbyterians follow after, at an equal diſtance in 
both particulars. In ſhort, this obſervation is founded 
in experience; and will alſo appear to be founded in 


reaſon, if we conſider, that, as enthuſiaſm ariſes from a 


preſumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently qualified to approach the Divinity, without any 
human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are ſo fervent, 
that it even imagines itſelf actually to approach him by the 


| way of contemplation and inward converſe; which makes 
| it neglect all thoſe outward ceremonies and obſervances, 


to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts appears ſo requiſite 
in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious votaries. The fanatic 
conſecratts himſelf, and beſtows on his own perſon a 


ſacred character, much ſuperior to what forms and cere- 


monious inſtitutions can confer on any other. 

My fecond reflection with regard to theſe ſpecies of 
falſe religion is, that religions, which partake of enthuſiaſm, 
are, on their firſt riſe, more furious and violent than thoſe 


which partake of ſuperſtition ; but in a little time became more 
gentle and moderate. The violence of this {| pecles of 


religion, when excited by novelty, and animated by 
oppoſition, appears from numberleſs inſtances; of the 


anabaptiſis in GERMANY, the camiſars in FRANCE, the 


: levellers and other fanatics in ENGLAND, and the cove- 
nanters in SCOTLAND. Enthufiaſm being founded or 


Rrong 
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ftrong ſpirits, and a preſumptuous boldneſs of character, 


it naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions ; eſpe- 


cially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire the deluded 
fanatic with the opinion of divine illuminations, and with 


a contempt for the common rules of reaſon, mn : 


and prudence. 


It is thus enthuſiaſm 8 the moſt cruel diſorders 


in human ſociety ; but its fury is like that of thunder and 
tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves in a little time, and 
leave the air more calm and ſerene than before. When 
the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm is ſpent, men naturally, in all 


fanatical ſeas, fink into the greateſt remiſſneſs and cool- 


neſs in ſacred matters; there being no body of men 
among them, endowed with ſufficient authority, whoſe 
intereſt is concerned to ſupport the religious ſpirit: No 
Tites, no ceremonies, no holy obſervances, which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preſerve” the 
facred principles from oblivion. Superſtition, on the 
_ contrary, ſteals in gradually and inſenſibly ; renders men 


tame and ſubmiſſive; is acceptable to the magiſtrate, and 


ſeems inoffenſive to the people: Till at laſt the prieſt, 
having firmly eftabliſhed his authority, becomes the ty- 
rant and diſturber of human ſociety, by his endleſs 
contentions, perſecutions, and religious wars. How 
ſmoothly did the Romisx church advance in her acqui- 
ſition of power? But into what diſmal convulfions did 


ſhe throw all EUROPE, in order to maintain it? On the 


other hand, our ſectaries, who were formerly y ſuch dan- 


gerous bigots, are now become very free reaſoners; and 


the quakers ſeem to approach nearly the only regular body 


of drifts in the univerſe, the biteratt, or r the: COIs of 


ConFrucivs in CHINA *. 55 / 


* The CyiNxsE Literati have no prieſts or eres lien eſtabliſhment. 
My 


My third obſervation on this head is, that ſuperſtition is 


an enemy to civil liberty, and enthuſiaſm a friend to it. As 
ſuperſtition. groans under the ' dominion. of priefts, and 


enthuſiaſm is. deſtructive of all eccleſiaſtical power, this 
ſuſficiently accounts for the prefent obſervation. Not to 
mention, that enthuſiaſm, being the infirmity of bold 
and ambitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with 4 
ſpirit of liberty; as ſuperſtition, on the contrary, ren- 
ders men tame 5 abject, and fits them for flavery. 
We learn from EN dLISEH hiſtory, that, during the civil 
wars, the independents and deiſis, though the moſt oppoſite 
in their religious principles; yet were united in their 
political ones, and were alike paſſionate for a common- 
wealth. And ſince the origin of whig and tory, the 
leaders of the whigs have either been deiſts or profeſt lati- 
N | tudinarians in their principles ; that is, friends to tolera- 
IF tion, and indifferent to any particular ſect of chri/tians : 
W | While the ſectaries, who have all a ſtrong tincture of 
enthuſiaſm, have always, without exception, concurred- 
with that party, in defence of civil liberty. The reſem- 
blance in their ſuperſtitions long united the high-church 
tories, and the Roman catbolics, in ſupport of prerogative 
and kingly power; though experience of the tolerating 
ſpirit of the whigs ſeems of late to have reconciled the 
catholics to that party. _ 
| The molinifts and janſeni//s in FRANCE have a thou- 
1 ſand unintelligible diſputes, which are not worthy the 
reflection of a man of ſenſe : But what principally diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe two ſes, and alone merits attention, 
is the different ſpirit of their religion. The mulinits 
conducted by the jeſwits, are great friends to ſuperſtition, 
Li! | rigid obſervers of external forms and ceremonies, and 
M 5 devoted 
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devoted to the authority of the prieſts, and to tradition. 
The janſeniſts are enthuſiaſts, and zealous promoters of 
the paſſionate devotion, and of the inward life; little 
influenced by authority; and, in a word, but half 
catholics, The conſequences are exactly conformable 
to the foregoing reaſoning. The jeſuits are the tyrants 
of the people, and the ſlaves of the court: And the 
Janſeniſis preſerve alive the ſmall ſparks of the love 


nation, 
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of liberty, which are to be Found in the French 
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Of the Dio NTV or MEN NESS of HUMAN 
1785 NATURE. 


HERE are certain ſects, which ſecretly form 
themſelves in the learned world, as well as fac- 
tions in the political; and though ſometimes they come 
not to an open rupture, they give a different turn to the 
ways of thinking of thoſe who have taken part on either 
ſide, The moſt remarkable of this kind are the ſeas, 
founded' on the different ſentiments with regard to the 
dignity of human nature; which is a point that ſeems to 
have divided philoſophers and poets, as well as divines, 
from the beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt 
our ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as a kind of 
human demigod, who derives his origin from heaven, 
and retains evident marks of his lineage and deſcent. 
Others inſiſt upon the blind fides of human nature, and 
can diſcover nothing, except vanity, in which man ſur- 
paſſes the other animals, whom he affects ſo much to 
deſpiſe. If an author poſſeſs the talent of rhetoric and 
declamation, he commonly takes part with the former: 
If his turn lie towards. irony and ridicule, he — 

. himſelf into the other extreme. | 
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I am far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have de- 
preciated our ſpecies, have been enemies to virtue, and 
have expoſed the frailties of their fellow-creatures with 
any bad intention. On the contrary, I am ſenſible that 
a delicate ſenſe of morals, | eſpecially when attended with 
a ſplenetic, temper, is apt to give a man a diſguſt of the 
world, and to make him conſider the common courſe of 
human affairs with too much "indignation. I muſt, 
however, be of opinion, that the ſentiments of thoſe, 
who are inclined: to think favourably of mankind, are 
more advantageous to virtue, than the contrary prin- 
ciples, which give us a mean opinion of our nature, 
When a man is prepoſſeſſed with a high notion of his rank 
and character in the creation, he will nzturally endeavour 
to act up to it, and will ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious ac- 

tion, which might fink. him below that figure which he 

makes in his own imagination. Accordingly we find, that 
all our polite and faſhionable moraliſts inſiſt upon this 
topic, and endeavour to repreſent vice as unworthy of 
man, as well as odious in itſelf, 


We find few diſputes, that are not founded on ſome | 
ambiguity in the expreſſion ; ; and I am perſuaded, that 
the preſent diſpute, concerning the dignity or meanneſs 
of human nature, is. not more exempt from it than any 
other. It may, therefore, be worth while to conſider, 
what is real, and what is only verbal, in this contro- 
verſy. - | 
That there is a map enn ee merit 11 
demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, no rea- 
ſonable man will deny: Yet is it evident, that in affix- 
; ing the term, which denotes either our approbation or 
blame, we are commonly more influenced by compariſon 
than 10 any fixed eee n. in the nature of 
a things. 


DriewrTy or Meanwess of -Human NATURE. 8g 


things. In like manner, quantity, and extenſion, and 
bulk, are by every one acknowledged to be real things : 
But when we call any animal great or little, we always 
form a ſecret compariſon between that animal and-others 
of the ſame ſpecies ; and it is that, compariſon which re- 
gulates our judgment concerning its greatneſs. A dog 


and a horſe may be of the very ſame ſize, while the one 


is admired for the greatneſs of its. bulk, and the other 
for the ſmallneſs. When I am preſent, therefore, at 
any diſpute, I always conſider with myſelf, whether it 


be a queſtion of compariſion or not that is the ſubje& of 


the controverſy ; and if it be, whether the diſputants 
compare the ſame objects together, or talk of things _ 
are widely ferent. 


In forming our notions of s W we. are- apt : 


to make a compariſon between men and animals, the 
only creatures endowed with thought that fall under our 
ſenſes. Certainly this compariſon is favourable to man- 
kind. On the one hand, we ſee a creature, whoſe 
thoughts are not limited by any narrow bounds, either 
of place or time ; who carries his reſearches into the moſt 
diſtant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to 
the planets and heavenly. bodies; looks backward to 
conſider . the firſt origin, at leaſt, the hiſtory of human 


race; caſts his eye forward to ſee the influence of his 


actions upon poſterity, and the judgments which will 
be formed of his character a thouſand years hence; a 


creature, who traces cauſes. and effects to a. great 


length and intricacy; extracts general principles from 
particular appearances; improves upon his diſcoveries; 
corrects his miſtakes; and makes his very errors pro- 
fitable. On the other hand, we are preſented with a 
| 3 creature 
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creature the very reverſe of this; limited in its obſerva- 
tions and reaſonings to a few ſenſible objects which ſur- 
round it; without curioſity, without foreſight ; blindly 
conduQted by inſtinct, and attaining, in a ſhort time, 
its utmoſt perfection, beyond which it is never able to 
advance a ſingle ſtep. What a wide difference is there 
between theſe creatures! And how exalted a notion 
muſt we entertain of the former, in compariſon 23 the 
latter! 


5 There are two means commonly employed 0 "defray 
this concluſion : Firſt, By making an unfair repreſenta- 
tion of the caſe, and inſiſting only upon the weakneſſes 
of human nature. And ſecondly, B y forming a new and 
ſecret compariſon between man and beings of the moſt 
perfect wiſdom. Among the other excellencies of man, 
this is one, that he can form an idea of perfections much 
beyond what he has experience of in himſelf ; and is not 
limited in his conception of wiſdom and virtue. He can 
eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a degree of know- 
ledge, which, when compared to his own, will make 
the latter appear very contemptible, and will cauſe the 
difference between that and the ſagacity of animals, in a 
manner, to diſappear and vaniſh, Now this being a 
point, in which all the world is agreed, that human 
underſtanding falls infinitely ſhort of perfect wiſdom ; it 
is proper we ſhould know when this compariſon takes 
place, that we may not diſpute where there 'is no real 
difference in our ſentiments. Man falls much more 
ſhort of perfect wiſdom, and even of his own ideas of 
perfect wiſdom, than animals do of man; yet the latter 
difference is ſo conſiderable, that nothing but a compa- 
riſon with the former can make it appear of little mo- 
ment. | I 3 : 

It 
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Tt is alfo uſual to compare one man with another; and 
finding very few whom we can call wiſe or virions, we 
waa to entertain a contemptible notion of our ſpecies 
in general. That we may be ſenſible of the fallaey of 
this way of reafoning, we may obſerve, that the voneuks 
able appellations of wiſe and virtuous, are not annexed to 
any particular degree of thoſe qualities of wiſdam and 
virtue ; but ariſe altogether from the compariſon we make 
between one man and another. When we find a man, who 
arrives at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as is very uncommon, 
we pronounce him a wiſe man: 80 that to ſay, there are 
few wiſe men in the world, is really to ſay nothing; 
- finee it is only by their ſcarcity, that they merit that 
appellation, Were the loweſt of out ſpecies as wiſe as 
TULLY, or lord Bacox, we ſhould {till have reaſon to fay 


that there are few wiſe men. For in that caſe we ſhould- 


exalt our notions of wiſdom, and ſhould not pay a ſingu- 


lar honour to any one, who was not ſingularly diſtinguiſhed _ 


by his talents. In like manner, I have heard it obſerved 
by thoughtleſs people, that there are few women poſs 
ſeſſed of beauty, in compariſon of thoſe who want it; 
not conſidering, that we beſtow the epithet of beautiful 
only on ſuch as poſſeſs a degree of beauty, that is com- 
mon to them with a few. The ſame degree of beauty in 


a woman is called deformity, which is treated as real 


beauty in one of our ſex. 


As it is uſual, in forming a notion of ; our ſpecies, to 
compare it with the other ſpecies above or below it, or to 
compare the individuals of the ſpecies among themſelves z 
ſo we often compare together the different motives or 


actuating principles of human nature, in order to regu- 


late our judgment concerning it. And, indeed, this is 
| G4 | the 
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the only kind of compariſon, which is worth our atten- 
tion, or decides any thing in the preſent queſtion. Were 
our ſelfiſh and vicious principles ſo much predominant 
above our ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome phi- 
loſophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contempt- 
jble notion of human nature. 


There is much of a diſpute of e in all this contro- 
verſy. When a man denies the ſincerity of all public 
ſpirit or affection to a country and community, I am at 
a loſs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt this 
paſſion in ſo clear and diſtinct a manner as to remove all 
his doubts concerning its force and reality. But when 
he proceeds afterwards to reject all private friendſhip, if 
no intereſt or ſelf- love intermix itſelf; I am then con- 
fident that he abuſes terms, and confounds the ideas of 
things; ſince it is impoſſible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, 
or rather ſo ſtupid, as to make no difference between 
one man and another, and give no preference to qualities, 
which engage his approbation and efteem. Is he alſo, 
ſay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pretends to be to friend- 
ſhip? And does injury and wrong no more affect him 
than kindneſs or benefits? Impoſſible: He does not know 
himſelf: He has forgotten the movements of his heart; 


or rather he makes uſe of a different language from the 


reſt of his countrymen, and calls not things by their pro- 
per names. What ſay you of natural affection? (I ſub- 
join) Is that alſo a ſpecies of ſelf- love? Yes: All is ſelf- 
love. Your children are loved only becauſe they are 
yours: Tour friend for a like reaſon : And your country 
engages you only ſo far as it has a connexion with your- 
\ ſelf: Were the idea of ſelf removed, nothing would 
affect you: You would be altogether unactive and inſen- 
fible : Or, if you ever gave yourſelf any movement, it 

| would 
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would only be from vanity, and a deſire of fame and 
reputation to this ſame ſelf. I am willing, reply I, to 


receive your interpretation of human actions, provided 
you admit the facts. That ſpecies of ſelf-love, which 


diſplays itſelf in kindneſs to others, you , muſt allow to 
have great influence over human actions, and even 


greater, on many occaſions, than that which remains in 


its original ſhape and form. For how few are there, 
who, having a family, children, and relations, do not 


ſpend more on the maintenance and education of theſe 


than on their own pleaſures? This, indeed, you juſtly 
_ obſerve, may proceed from their ſelf-love, ſince the 
proſperity of their family and friends is one, or the chief 
of their pleaſures, as well as their chief honour. Be 
you alſo one of theſe ſelfiſh, men, and you are ſure of 
every one's good opinion and good will ; or, not to ſhock 
your ears with theſe expreſſions, the ſelf-love of every 
one, and mine among the reſt, will then incline us to 
ſerve you, and ſpeak well of you. 


In my opinion; there are two things which have led 
aſtray thoſe philoſophers, that have inſiſted ſo much on 
the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the r place, they found, 


that every act of virtue or friendſhip was attended with a 


ſecret pleaſure ; whence they concluded, that friendſhip 


and virtue could not be diſintereſted. But the fallacy of 


- this is obvious. The virtuous ſentiment or paſſion 
produces the pleaſure, and does not ariſe from it. I feel 
a pleaſure in doing good to my friend, becauſe I love him; 
but do not love him for the ſake of that pleaſure, 


In the ſecond place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far from being indifferent to praiſe ; and 
therefore they have been repreſented as a ſet of vain-glo- 
rious men, who had nothing in view but the applauſes 


of 


een. 


of others. But this alſo is a fallacy. It is very unjuſt 
in the world, when they find any tincture of vanity in a 


laudable action, to depreciate it upon that account, or 


aſcribe it entirely to that motive. The caſe is not the 
ſame with vanity, as with other paſſions. Where ava- 
rice or revenge enters into any ſeemingly virtuous action, 
it is difficult for us to determine how far it enters, and 
it is natural to ſuppoſe it the ſole actuating principle. 
But vanity is ſo cloſely allied to virtue, and to love the 
fame of laudable actions approaches ſo near the love of 
laudable actions for their own fake, that theſe paſſions 
are more capable of mixture, than any other kinds of 
affection; and it is almoſt impoſſible to have the latter 
without ſome degree of the former. Accordingly, we 
find, that this paſſion for glory is always warped and 
varied according to the particular taſte or diſpolition of 
the mind on which it falls. Nero had the fame vanity 
in driving a chariot, that TRAJan had in governing the 
empire with juſtice and ability. To love the glory of 
virtuous deeds is a ſure proof of the love of virtue. 
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F\ HOSE who employ their pens on political ſubhects, 
I free from party-rage, and party-prejudices, culti- 
vate a ſcience, which, of all others, contributes. moſt to 
public utility, and even to the private ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who addict themſelves to the ſtudy of it. I am apt, 
however, to entertain a ſuſpicion, that the world is ſtill 
too young to fix many. general truths in politics, which 
will remain true to the lateſt poſterity. We have not as 
yet had experience of three thouſand years; ſo that not 
only the art of reaſoning is ſtill imperfect in this ſcience, 
as in all others, but we even want ſufficient materials 
upon which we can reaſon, It is not fully known, what 
degree of refinement, either in virtue or vice, human 
nature is ſuſceptible of; nor what may be expected of 
mankind from any great revolution in their education, 
cuſtoms, or principles. Macaraver was certainly a 
great genius; but having confined his ſtudy to the fu- 
rious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or 
to the little diforderly principalities of ITALY, his rea- 
ſonings, eſpecially upon monarchical government, have 
been found extremely defective; and there ſcarcely is 
any maxim in' his Prince, which ſubſequent experience 
has not entirely refuted. A weak prince, ſays he, is inca- 
pable of receiving good counſel; for if he conſult with ſeveral, 
he will not be able to chooſe among their different counſels. If 
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he abandon himſelf to one, that miniſter may, perhaps, have 
capacity; but he will not long be a minifter : He will be 
ſure ts tifpeſeſs his maſter, and place himfelf and his family 
upon the throne. I mention this, among many inſtances 
of the errors of that politician, proceeding, in a great 
meaſure, from his having lived in too early an age of the 
world, to be a good judge of political truth. Almoſt all 
the princes of EuURoPE are at preſent governed by their 
miniſters ; and have been ſo for near two centuries ; and 
yet no ſuch event has ever happened, or can poſſibly 
happen. SrJanvs' might project dethroning the Cx- 
SARS; but FLEURY, though ever ſo vicious, could not, 
while in his ſenſes, entertain the leaſt 2 ee of Poe” 
ſefling the BouRBONS. | 
Trade was never eſteemed an affair of ſtate till the laſt 
century ; and there ſcarcely is any ancient writer on 
politics, who has made mention of it“. Even the ITA- 
' LIANS have kept a profound ſilence with regard to it, 
though it has now engaged the chief attention, as well 
of miniſters of ſtate, as of ſpeculative reaſoners, The 
great opulence, grandeur, and military atchievements of 
the two maritime powers ſeem firſt to have inſtructed 
mankind ; in the importance of an extenſive commerce. 


| Having, therefore, intended in this eſſay to make a 
full compariſon of civil liberty and abſolute government, 
and to ſhow the great advantages of the former above the 
latter; I began to entertain a ſuſpicion, that no man in 
this age was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an undertak- 
ing; and that whateyer any one ſhould advance on that 
head would, in all probability, be refuted, by further 
experience, and be rejected by poſterity. .. Such mighty 


* abs nen mentions it; but with a doubt if it be of any advantage 
to a ſtate.  Elds nal free p27 Ti mv, Kc. XEN. HIER RKO. PLATO 


| totally n it from his i imaginary republic, De legibus, lib. iv. 
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revolutions have happened in human affairs, and ſo many 
events have ariſen contrary to the expectation of the 
ancients, that they are ſufficient to beget the ſuſpicion of 
ſtill further changes. 


It had been obſerved by the ancients, that all the arts 
and ſciences aroſe among free nations; and, that the 
PERSLIANS and EGYPTIANS, notwithſtanding their eaſe, 
- opulence, and luxury, made but faint efforts towards a 
reliſh in thoſe finer pleaſures, which were carried to ſuch 
perfection by the GREEKs, amidſt continual wars, at- 
tended with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of life 
and manners. It had alſo been obſerved, that, when the 
GRkEEs loſt their liberty, though they increaſed 
mightily in riches, by means of the conqueſts of ALEx- 
ANDER ; yet the arts, from that moment, declined 
among them, and have never ſince been able to raiſe 
their head in that climate. Learning was tranſplanted 
to RoMx, the only free nation at that time in the uni- 
verſe ; and having met with ſo favourable a ſoil, it made 
prodigious ſhoots for above a century; till the decay of 
liberty produced alſo the decay of letters, and ſpread a 
total barbariſm over the world. From theſe two expe- 
riments, of which each was double in its kind, and 
ſhewed the fall of learning in abſolute governments, as 
well as its riſe in popular ones, Loweinvs thought 
himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, in aſſerting, that the arts 
and ſciences could never flouriſh, but in a free govern- 
ment: And in this opinion, he has been followed by 
ſeveral eminent writers & in our own country, who either 
confined their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in favour of that form of Rien 
ment, eſtabliſhed amongſt us. | 
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But what would theſe writers have ſaid, to the in- 
ſtances of modern RoMk and of FLORENCE? Of which 
the former carried to perfection all the finer arts of ſculp- 
ture, painting, and muſic, as well as poetry, though it 
groaned under tyranny, and under the tyranny of prieſts: 
While the latter made its chief progreſs in the arts and 
ſciences, after it began to loſe its liberty by the uſurpa- 
tion of the family of MEDICI. ArtosTo, TAssO, Ga- 
LILEO, more than RAPHAEL, and MicRAEL ANGELO, 
were not born in republics. And though the LouBARD 
ſchool was famous as well as the Roman, yet the VENE- 
TIANS have had the fmalleſt ſhare in its honours, and 
ſeem. rather inferior to the other ITALIans, in their 
genius for the arts and ſciences. RuBens eſtabliſhed his 
ſchool at ANTWERP, not at AMSTERDAM : DRESDEN, 
not HAuBURc, is the centre of. politeneſs in GER - 
MANY. | 

But the moſt eminent ;nflence of the flouriſhing of 
kearning in abſolute governments, is that of France, 


which ſcarcely ever enjoyed any eftabliſhed liberty, and 


yet has carried the arts and ſciences as near perfection as 
any other nation. The EnGLisH are, perhaps, greater 


philoſophers ; the ITAaLians better painters and muſi- 
cians; the Romans were greater orators: But the 


FRENCH are the only people, except the GRrEtks, who 
have been at once philoſophers, poets, orators, hiſto- 
rians, painters, architects, ſculptors, and muſicians. 
With regard to the ſtage, they have excelled even the 
GREE&s, who far excelled the ENGLISH, And, in com- 


mon life, they have, in a great meaſure, perfected that 


art, the moſt uſeful and agreeable of any, r de Frure, 
the art of ſociety and converſation, 


If 
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If we conſider the ſtate of the ſciences and polite arts 
in our own country, Hor Ace's obſervation, with regard 
to the Romans, may, in a great meaſure, be applied to 
the BRITISH. 


—— Sed in langum tamen &vum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


The elegance and propriety of ſtyle have been very 
much neglected among us. We have no dictionary of 
our language, and ſcarcely a tolerable grammar. The 
firſt polite proſe we have, was writ by a man who is fill 
alive*, As to SPRAT, LOCKE, and even TEMPLE, they 
knew too little of the rules of art to be eſteemed elegant 
writers. The proſe of Bacon, HarrinGToN, and 
MiL rox, is altogether tiff and pedantic ; though their 
ſenſe be excellent. Men, in this country, have been 
ſo much occupied in the great diſputes of Religion, Poli- 
tics, and Philoſophy, that they had no reliſh for the ſeem- 
ingly minute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm. 
And though this turn of thinking muſt have conſiderably 


improved our ſenſe and our talent of reaſoning; it muſt 
be confeſſed, that, even in thoſe ſciences above- men- 


tioned, we have not any ſtandard- book, which we can 
tranſmit to poſterity: And the utmoſt we have to boaſt 
of, are a few eſſays towards a more Juſt philoſophy ; 
which, indeed, promiſe well, but have not, as yet, 
reached any degree of perfection. 


It has become an eſtabliſhed opinion, that commerce can 
never flouriſh but in a free government; and this opinion 
ſeems to be founded on a longer and larger experience than 
the foregoing, with regard to the arts and ſciences. If 
we trace commerce in its progreſs through TVyRE, 
ATHENS, SYRacuse, CarTHace, VEnice, FLo- 
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RENCE,\ GENOA, ANTWERP, HoLLaxD, ENGLAND, 
&c. we ſhall always find it to have fixed its ſeat in free 
governments. The three greateſt trading towns now 
in Europe, are London, AMSTERDAM, and Ham- 
BURGH ; all free cities, and proteſtant cities; that is, 


enjoying a double liberty. It muſt, however, be ob- 


„ 


ſerved, that the great jealouſy entertained of late, with 


regard to the commerce of FRANCE, ſeems to prove, 


that this maxim is no more certain and infallible than the 
foregoing, and that the ſubjects of an abſolute prince 
may become our rivals in commerce, as Vel as in 
learning. | | | 

Durſt I deliver my opinion in an affair of ſo much 
uncertainty, I would aſſert, that, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the FRENCH, there is ſomething hurtful to 
commerce inherent in the very nature of abſolute go- 
vernment, and inſeparable from it : Though the reaſon 
T ſhould affign for this opinion, is ſomewhat different 
from that which is commonly inſiſted on. Private pro- 
perty ſeems to me almoſt as ſecure in a civilized Euro- 
PEAN monarchy, as in a republic; nor is danger much 
apprehended in fuch a government, from the violence of 
the ſovereign ; more than we commonly dread harm from 
thunder, or gartkquakes, or any accident the moſt unuſual 
and extraordinary. Avarice, the ſpur of induſtry, is fo 
obſtinate a paſſion, and works its way through ſo many 
real. dangers and. difficulties, that it is not likely to be 
ſcared by an imaginary danger, which is ſo ſmall, that 
it ſcarcely admits of calculation, Commerce, therefore, 


in my opinion, is apt to decay in abſolute governments, 


not becauſe it is there leſs ſecure, but becauſe it is leſs 
bonourable. A ſubordination of ranks is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to the ſupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, and 


place, muſt be honoured above induſtry and riches, 


And 
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And while theſe notions prevail, all the conſiderable 
traders will be tempted to throw up their commerce, in 
drder to purchaſe ſome of thoſe employments, to which 
privileges and honours are annexed. 

Since I am upon this head; of the alterations which 
time has produced; or may produce in politics, I muſt 
obſerve; that all kinds of government, free and abſolute; - 
ſeem to have undergone, in modern times, a great change 

for the better; with regard both to foreign and domeſtic 
management. The Balance of power is a ſecret in poli- 

| tics, fully known only to the preſent age; and I muſt 

add, that the internal PoLict of ſtates has alſo received i 

great improvements within the laſt century. We are 

informed by SaLLusT, that CAriiixz's army was 
much augmented by the acceſſion of the highwaymen 
about Ron ; though I believe, that all of that profeſſion, 
who are at Pente diſperſed over Exo, would not 
amount to a regiment; In CicRo's pleadings for Mito, 

I find this argument, among others, made uſe of to prove, 
that his client had not aſſaſſinated CLoprus. Had Mito, 
faid he; intended to have killed CLopius, he had not 

attacked him in the day-time, and at ſuch a diſtance 
from the city : He had way-laid him at night, near the 
ſuburbs; where it might have been pretended, that he 
was killed by robbers ; and the frequency of the acci- 
dent would have favoured the deceit. - This is a ſur- 
prizing proof of the looſe police of Rox, and of the 

number and force of theſe robhers; ſince CLopius * 

was at that time attended by thirty ſlaves, who were 

completely armed, and ſufficiently accuſtomed to blood 
and danger in the frequent tumults excited by that ſedi. 
tious tribune. 
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But though all kinds of government be improved i 
modern times, yet monarchical government ſeems to 
have made the greateſt advances towards perfection. It 
may now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was 
Formerly faid in praiſe of republics alone, that they are a 
government of Laws, not of Men. They are found ſuſ- 
ceptible of order, method, and conſtancy, to a ſurpri- 
ſing degree. Property is there ſecure; induſtry encou- 
raged ; the arts flouriſh; and the prince lives ſecurę 
among his ſubjects, like a father among his children. 
There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, 
near two hundred abſolute princes, great and ſmall, in 
EuRorE; and allowing twenty years to each reign, we 
may ſuppoſe, that there have been in the whole two 
thouſand monarchs or tyrants, as the GREEKs would 
have called them : Yet of theſe there has not been one, 
not even PHriLiy II. of Spain, fo bad as Tietkivus, 
CALIGULA, NERO, or DoMITIAN, who were four in 
twelve amongſt the Roman emperors. It muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that, though monarchical. govern- 
ments have approached nearer to popular ones, in gentle- 
neſs and ſtability ; they are ſtill inferior. Our modern 
education and cuſtoms inſtil more humanity and mode- 
ration than the ancient; but have not as yet been able 
to overcome entirely the diſadvantages of that form of 
government, 


But here I muſt beg leave to nia a  conjeltire, 
which ſeems probable, but which poſterity alone can 
fully judge of. I am apt to think, that, in monarchical 
governments there is a ſource of improvement, and in 
popular governments a ſource of degeneracy, which in 
time will bring theſe ſpecies of civil polity ſtill nearer an 
equality. The greateſt abuſes, which ariſe in F RANCE, 
the moſt perfect model of pure n proceed not 


3 from 
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from the number or weight of the taxes, beyond what 
are to be met with in free countries; but from the ex- 
penſive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate method of 
levying them, by which the induſtry of the poor, eſpe- 
Cially of the peaſants and farmers, is, in a great mea- 
ſure, diſcouraged, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and 
{laviſh employment. But to whoſe advantage do theſe 
abuſes tend? If to that of the nobility, they might be 
eſteemed inherent in that form of government; ſince the - 
nobility are the true ſupports of monarchy; and it 1s 
natural their intereſt ſhould be more conſulted, in ſuch 
a conſtitution, than that of the people. But the nobili- 
ty are, in reality, the chief loſers by this oppreſſion ; 
ſince it ruins their eſtates, and beggars their tenants. 
The only gainers by it are the Finangiers, a race of men 
rather odious to the nobility and the whole kingdom. 
If a prince or miniſter, therefore, ſhould ariſe, endowed 
with ſufficient diſcernment to know his own and the 
public intereſt, and with ſufficient force of mind to break 
through ancient cuſtoms, we might expect to ſee theſe 
abuſes remedied ; in which caſe, the difference between 
that abſolute government and our free one, would not 
n ſo conſiderable as at preſent. 


The ſource of degeneracy, which may be eas in 
free governments, conſiſts in the practice of contracting 
debt, and mortgaging the public revenues, by which 
taxes may, in time, become altogether intolerable, and 
all the property of the ſtate be brought into the hands of 
the public. This practice is of modern date. The 
ATHENIANS, though governed by a republic, paid near 
two hundred per Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, which 
any ee made it neceſſary for them to borrow ; 
H 2 as 
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as we learn from XENOHBoN . Among the moderns, 
the DuTcn firſt introduced the practice of borrowing 
great ſums at low intereſt, and have well nigh ruined 
| themſelves by it. Abſolute princes have alfo contracted 
l debt ; but as an abſolute prince may make a bankruptcy 
1 when he pleaſes, his people can never be oppreſſed by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and chieffy 
thoſe who have the higheſt offices, being commonly the 
public creditors, it is difficult for the ſtate to make uſe 
of this remedy, which, however it may ſometimes be ne- 
ceſſary, is always cruel and barbarous. This, there- 
fore, ſeems to be an inconvenience, which nearly threat- 
ens all free governments ; eſpecially our own, at the 
preſent juncture of affairs. And what a ſtrong motive is 
this, to encreaſe our frugality of public money ; leſt, fox 

want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity of taxes, 

or what is worſe, by our public impotence and ability - 
for defence, to curſe our very liberty, and wiſh ourſelves 

in the ſame ſtate of ſervitude with all the nations that 


furround us ? 
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HOSE, who conſider the periods and revolutions 

of human kind, as repreſented in hiſtory, are 
entertained with a ſpectacle full of pleaſure and variety, 
and ſee, with ſurprize, the manners, cuſtoms, and opi- 
nions of the ſame ſpecies ſuſceptible of ſuch prodigious 
changes in different periods of time. It may, however, 
be obſerved, that, in civil hiſtory, there is found 2 much 
greater uniformity than in the hiſtory of learning and 
ſcience, and that the wars, negociations, and politics of 
one age, reſemble more thoſe of another, than the taſte, 
wit, and ſpeculatiye principles. Intereſt and ambition, 
honour and ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, gratitude and 
revenge, are the prime movers in all public tranſactions ; 
and theſe paſſions are of a very {tubborn and intractable 
nature, in compariſon of the ſentiments and underſtand- 
ing, which are eaſily varied by education and example, 
The GoTas were much more inferior to the ROMANS, | 
in taſte and ſcience, than in courage and yirtue, 


But not to compare together nations ſo widely differ- 
ent; it may be obſerved, that even this later period of ; 
human learning is, in many reſpects, of an oppoſite 
character to the ancient; and that, if we be ſuperior in 
H 3 philo- 


102 . 


philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwithſtanding all our refine- 
ments, much inferior in eloquence, | 
In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to 
require ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeaking in 
public; and ſome eminent writers have pronounced the - 
talents, even of a great poet or philoſopher, to be of an 
inferior nature to thoſe which are requiſite for ſuch an 
undertaking. GREECE and Rome produced, each of 
them, but one accompliſhed orator; and whatever 
praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers might merit, they 
were ſtill eſteemed much inferior to theſe great madels of 


eloquence, It is obfervable, that the ancient critics 


could ſcarcely find two orators in any age, who deſerved 
to be placed preciſely in the ſame rank, and poſſeſſed the 
fame degree of merit. CarLvus, CæLius, Curio, 
HoRTENS1Us, C=SAR, roſe one above another: But the 
greateſt of that age was inferior to CictRo, the moſt 
eloquent ſpeaker that had ever appeared in Roms. 
Thoſe of fine taſte, however, pronounced this judgment 
of the RoMAN orator, as well as of the GrEcian, that 


both of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all that had ever ap- 


peared, but that they were far from reaching the perfec- 
tion of their art, which was infinite, and not only ex- 
ceeded human force to attain, but human imagination to 
conceive. CIckRO declares himſelf diffatisfied with his 
own performances; . nay, even with thoſe of DEMo- 
STHENES. Ia fant avide & capaces mee aures, ſays he, 
& ſemper aliquid immenſum, infinitumque defiderant. 
Of all the polite and learned nations, ENGLAND alone 
poſſeſſes a popular government, or admits into the legiſ- 
lature ſuch numerous aſſemblies as can be ſuppoſed to 


lie under the dominion of eloquence. But what has 


ENGLAND to boaſt of in this particular ? In enumerating 


8 | the 
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the great men, who have done honour to our country, 
we exult in our poets and philoſophers; but what orators 
are ever mentioned? Or where are the monuments of 
their genius to be met with? There are found, indeed, 
in our hiſtories, the names of ſeveral, who directed the 
reſolutions of our parliament: But neither themſelves 


nor others have taken the pains to preſerve their ſpeeches ; 
and the authority, which they poſſeſſed, ſeems to have 


been owing to their experience, wiſdom, or power, more 
than to their talents for oratory. At preſent, there are 
above half a dozen ſpeakers in the two houſes, who, in 
the judgment of the public, have reached very near the 
ſame pitch of eloquence; and no man pretends to give 
any one the preference above the reſt, This ſeems to 


me a certain proof, that none of them have attained much 


beyond a mediocrity in their art, and that the ſpecies of 


eloquence, which they afpire to, gives no exerciſe to the 


ſublimer faculties of the mind, but may be reached by 
ordinary talents and .a flight application. A hundred 
cabinet-makers in LoN DON can work a table or a chair 
equally well; but no one poet can write verſes with ſuch 
ſpirit and elegance as Mr. PoE. 

We are told, that, when DEMOSTHENES was to plead, 
all ingenious men flocked to ATHENs from the moſt 
remote parts of GREECE, as to the moſt celebrated ſpec- 
tacle of the world“. At LonDow you may ſee men 
ſauntering in the court of requeſts, while the moſt im- 


* Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memoriz proditum ele, ſed 


ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum DEMosTRENES dicturus eſſet, ut concurſus, au- 


diendi cauſa, ex tota GA HA fierent, At cum iſti Ar r rei dicunt, ron 
modo a corona (quod eſt ipſum miſerabile) ſed etiam ab adyocatis relin- 


quuntur. 


Cictro de Claris Oratoribus, 
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portant debate is carrying on in the two houſes ; and 


many do not think themſelves ſufficiently compenſated, 


for the loſing of their dinners, by all the eloquence of 
our moſt celebrated ſpeakers. When old CIBBER is to 
act, the curioſity of ſeveral is more excited, than when | 
our prime miniſter is to defend himſelf from . motion for 
his remoyal or impeachmeat, 


Even a perſon, unacquainted with the noble remains 
of ancient orators, may judge, from a few ſtrokes, that 
the ſtyle or ſpecies of their eloquence was infinitely more 
ſublime than that which modern orators aſpire to, How 
abſurd would it appear, in our temperate and calm 
ſpeakers, to make uſe of an Apoſtrophe, like that noble 


one of DEMosTHENEs, fo much celebrated by Qurx- 


IL IAN and Loxoixus, when juſtifying the unſucceſsful 
battle of CHR RON EA, he breaks out, No, my Fellotu- 
Citizens, No You have not erred. I fear by the manes 
of thoſe heroes, who fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of 
MaRATHON and PATA. Who could now endure 
ſuch a bold and poetical figure, as that which Ciczro 
employs, after deſcribing in the moſt tragical terms the 
crucifixion of a Roman citizen: Shoxld I paint the hor> 


rors of this ſcene, not to Row AN citizens, not to the allies of 


our ate, not to thoſe who have ever heard of the ROMAN 
Name, not even to men, but to brutę- creatures; or, to go 
farther, ſhould I lift up my voice in the moſt deſolate folitude, 
to the rocks and mountains, yet ſhould I ſurely ſee thoſe rude. 
und inanimate parts of nature moved with horror and indig- 
nation at the recrtal . ſo enormous an afttion*, With 
what 

2 be original is; Quod ſi hzc non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquos 
amicos noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audiſſent z 


n fi non ad homines, ver m ad beſtias 3 z aut etiam, ut Jongius pro- 
To | pediary 
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what a blaze of eloquence muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſur- 
rounded to give it grace, or cauſe it to make any im- 
preſſion on the hearers? And what noble art and ſublime 
talents are requiſite to arrive, hy juſt degrees, at a ſenti- 
ment ſo bold and exceſſive: To inflame the audience, 


ſo as to make them accompany the ſpeaker in ſuch violent 
paſſions, and ſuch elevated conceptions: And to conceal, 


under a torrent of eloquence, the artifice, by which all 
this is effectuated! Should this ſentiment even appear to 


us exceſſive, as perhaps it juſtly may, it will at leaſt 


ſerve to give an idea of the ſtyle of ancient eloquence, 
where ſuch ſwelling expreſſions were not rejected as 
wholly monſtrous and gigantic. 


Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreffion, 
was the vehemence of action, obſerved in the ancient 


orators. The ſupploſio pedis, or ſtamping with the foot, 


was one of the moſt uſual and moderate geſtures which 
they made uſe of“; though that is now eſteemed too 
violent, either for the ſenate, bar, or pulpit, and is only 
admitted into the theatre, to accompany the moſt violent 
paſſions, which are there repreſented, 


One is ſomewhat at a loſs to what cauſe we may 
aſcribe ſo. ſenſible a decline of eloquence in later ages. 


The genius of mankind, at all times, is, perhaps, 


equal : The moderns have applied themſelyes, with great 


grediar, ſi in aliqua deſertiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hze con- 
queri & deplorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam 
$ndigna rerum atroeitate commoyerentur. | 'Cic. in Ver. 

* Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantiom ingenits elicer 
yoces & querelas ſolet? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corporis: frons 
non percuſfa, non femur ; pedis (qued minimum ef] nulla ſupploſio. Irzque 
tantum abſyit ut inflammare noſtros animos; ; ſomnum iſto loco vi tene 
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induſtry and ſucceſs, to all the other arts and ſciences : 
And a learned nation poſſeſſes a popular government; a 
circumſtance which ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of 
theſe noble talents: But notwithſtanding all theſe advan- 


tages, our progreſs in eloquence is very inconſiderable, in 
compariſon of the advances, which we have made in all 


other parts of learning. 

Shall we aſſert, that the ſtrains of ancient eloquence 
are unſuitable to our age, and ought not to be imitated 
by modern orators ? Whatever reaſons may be made uſe 
of to prove this, I am perſuaded they will be found, upon 
examination, to be unſound and unſatisfactory. 


Firſt, it may be faid, that, in ancient times, during 
the flouriſhing period of GREEK and Roman learn- 
ing, the municipal laws, in every ſtate, were but few 
and ſimple, and the deciſion of cauſes was, in a great 
meaſure, left to the equity and common ſenſe of the 
judges, The ſtudy of the laws was not then a laborious 
occupation, requiring the drudgery of a whole life to 
finiſh it, and incompatible with every other ſtudy or 
profeſſion. The great ſtateſmen and generals among the 
Romans were all lawyers; and CIcERO, to ſhew the 
facility of acquiring this ſcience, declares, that, in the 


midſt of all his occupations, he would undertake, in a 


few days, to make himſelf a complete civilian. Now, 
where a pleader addreſſes himſelf to the equity of his 
judges, he has much more room to diſplay his eloquence, 
than where he muſt draw his arguments from ſtrict laws, 
ſtatutes, and precedents. In the former caſe, many cir- 
cumſtances muſt be taken in; many perſonal conſidera- 
tions regarded; and even favour and inclination, which 


it belongs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to 
conciliate, oy be diſguiſed under the appearance of 


equity, 
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equity. But how ſhall a modern lawyer have leiſure to 
quit his toilſome occupations, in order to gather the 
flowers of PARNASssus? Or what opportunity ſhall he 
have of diſplaying them, amidſt the rigid and ſubtle ar- 
guments, objections, and replies, which he is obliged to 


make uſe of? The greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, 


who ſhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a 
month's ſtudy of the laws, would only labour to make 
himſelf ridiculous, 


I am ready to own, that this circumſtance, of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a diſcouragement to 


eloquence in modern times: But I affert, that it will not 
entirely account for the decline of that noble art. It 


may baniſh oratory from WEsSTMINSTER-HALL, but 
not from either houſe of parliament. ' Among the 
ATHENIANS, the AREOPAGITES expreſsly forbad all 
allurements of eloquence ; and ſome have pretended that 
in the GREEK orations, written in the judiciary form, 
there is not ſo bold and rhetorical a ſtyle, as appears in 
the Roman. But to what a pitch did the ATHENIANS 
carry their eloquence in the deftberative kind, when 
affairs of ſtate were canvaſſed, and the liberty, happineſs, 
and honour of the republic were the ſubject of debate : 
Diſputes of this nature elevate the genius above all others, 
and give the fulleſt ſcope to eloquence z and ſuch dif- 
putes are very frequent in this nation. 


Secondly, It may be pretended that the decline of elo- 
quence 1s owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe of the mo- 
derns, who reject with diſdain all thoſe rhetorical tricks, 
employed to ſeduce the judges, and will admit of nothing 
but ſolid argument in any, debate of deliberation. If a 
man be accuſed of murder, the fact mult be proved by 
witneſſes and evidence ; and the laws will afterwards 

5 determine 
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Wi determine the puniſhment of the criminal. It would be 
ridiculous to deſcribe, in ſtrong colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the action; To introduce the relations of the 
| dead; and, at a ſignal, make them throw themſelves at 
| the feet of the judges, imploring juſtice with tears and 
lamentations : And ftill more ridiculous would it be, to 
employ a picture repreſenting the bloody deed, in order 
to move the judges by the diſplay of ſo tragical a ſpec- 
tacle: Though we know, that this artifice was ſome- 
times practiſed by the pleaders of old *, Now, baniſh 
the pathetic from public diſcourſes, and you reduce the 
ſpeakers merely to modern eloquence ; that is, to good 
ſenſe, deliyered in proper expreſſion. | 


Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our SHE 
cuſtoms, or our ſuperior good ſenſe, if you will, ſhould 
make our orators more cautious and reſerved than the 
ancient, in attempting to inflame the paſſions, or elevate 
1 the imagination of their audience: But, I ſee no reaſon, 
| | why it ſhould make them deſpair abſolutely of ſucceeding 
| in that attempt. It ſhould make them redquble their 
1 art, not abandon it entirely. The ancient orators ſeem 
1 alſo to have been on their guard againſt this jealouſy of 
Wl. | their audience ; but they took a different way of eluding 
1 it 1. They hurried away with ſuch a torrent of ſublime 
4 and pathetic, that they left their hearers no leiſure to 
1 perceiye the artifice, by which they were deceived. Nay, 
4 to conſider the matter aright, they were not deceived by 
| any artifice, The orator, by the force of his own genius 
j iti and eloquence, firſt inflamed himſelf with anger, indig- 
| nation, pity, forrow ; and then communicated thoſe im- 
j | | | petuous movements to his audience. 
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Does any man pretend to have more good ſenſe than 
Jotivs CæsAR yet that haughty conqueror, we know; 
was ſo ſubdued by the charms of Cickko's eloquence, 
that he was, in a manner, Conſtrained to change his 
ſettled purpoſe and reſolution, and to abſolve a criminal, 
whom, before that orator pleaded, he was determined to 
condemn. 

Some objections, I own, notwithſtanding his vaſt ſue- 
ceſs, may lie againſt ſome paſſages of the Roman orator. 
He is too florid and rhetorical: His figures are too 
ſtriking and palpable: The diviſions of his diſcourſe are 
drawn chiefly from the rules of the ſchools : And his wit 
diſdains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, or 
Jingle of words. The GRRCIAN addrefled himſelf to an 
audience much Tefs refined than the Roman ſenate or 
judges. The loweſt vulgar of ATyzwns were his ſove- 
reigns, and the arbiters of his eloquence “. Yet is his 
manner more chaſte and auſtere than that of the other. 
Could it be copied, its ſacceſs would be infallible over a 
modern aſſembly. Tt is rapid harmony, exactly ad- 
juſted to the ſenſe: It is vehement reaſoning, without 
any appearanee of art: It is diſdain, anger, boldneſs, 
freedom, involved in a continued ſtream of argument; 
And of all human productions, the orations of Dzmo- 
STHENES preſent to us the models, which eee the 
neareſt to perfection. 

Thirdly, It may be pretended, that the diſorders of the | 


ancient governments, and the enormous crimes, of whith 
the citizens were often guilty, afforded much ampler 
matter for eloquence than can be met with among the 

moderns. Were there no VERRES or CATILINE, there 


* See NOTE CDI. 


would 
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would be no CIckRO. But that this reaſon can have no 
great influence, is evident. It would be eaſy to find a 
PriLi1eP, in modern times; but where ſhall we find a 
DemMosSTHENEs ? h 

W hat remains, then, but that we lay the blame on 
the want of genius, or of judgment in our ſpeakers, who 
either found themſelves incapable of reaching the heights 
of ancient eloquence, or rejected all ſuch endeavours, as 
unſuitable to the ſpirit of modern aſſemblies? A few 
ſucceſsful attempts of this nature might rouze the genius 
of the nation, excite the emulation of the youth, and 
.accuſtom our ears to a more ſublime and more pathetic 
elocution, than what we have been hitherto entertained 
with. There is certainly ſomething accidental in the 
firſt riſe and the progreſs of the arts in any nation. 1 
doubt whether a very ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, 
why ancient Rome, though it received all its refine- 
ments from GREECE, could attain only to a reliſh for 
ſtatuary, painting and architecture, without reaching 
the practice of theſe arts: While modern Rome has been 
excited by a few remains found among the ruins of an- 
| tiquity, and has produced artiſts of the greateſt eminence 
ll and diſtinction. Had ſuch a cultivated genius for ora- 
il . tory, as WALLER's for poetry, ariſen, during the civil 
| . wars, when liberty began to be fully eſtabliſhed, and po- - 
| i pular aſſemblies to enter into all the moſt material points 
WW. of government ; I am perſuaded fo illuſtrious an exam- 
WW. | ple would have given a quite different turn to BRITISH 
i eloquence, and made us reach the perfection of the an- 
. 5 cient model. Our orators would then have done honour 
'} 5 to their country, as well as our poets, geometers, and 
1 philoſophers, and BRITISH CictRos have appeared, as 
1 well as BRITISH ARCHIMEDESES and VIRGI1Ls, | 
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if properly executed, wall always have more command 
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It is ſeldom or never found, when a falſe taſte in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that it 
has been preferred to a true, upon compariſon and re- 
flection. It commonly prevails merely from ignorance 
of the true, and from the want of perfect models, to lead 
men into a juſter apprehenſion, and more refined reliſh 


of thoſe productions of genius. When theſe appear, they 


ſoon unite all ſuffrages in their favour, and, by their 
natural and powerful charms, gain over, even the moſt 
prejudiced, to the love and admiration of them. The 
principles of every paſſion, and of every ſentiment, is in 
every man ; and when touched properly, they riſe to life, 


and warm the heart, and convey that ſatisfaction, by 


which a work of genius is diftinguiſhed from the adul- 
terate beauties of a capricious wit and fancy. And if 


this obſervation be true, with regard to all the liberal 


arts, it muſt be peculiarly fo, with regard to eloquence; 
which, being merely calculated for the public, and for 
men of the world, cannot, with any pretence of reaſon, 
appeal from the people to more refined judges ; but muſt 
ſubmit to the public verdict, without reſerve or limi- 


tation. Whoever, upon compariſon, is deemed by a 
common audience the greateſt orator, ought moſt cer- 
tainly to be pronounced ſuch, by men of ſcience and 


erudition. And though an indifferent ſpeaker may triumph 
for a long time, and be eſteemed altogether perfect by the 
vulgar, who are ſatisfied with his accompliſhments, and 
know not in what he is defective : Vet, whenever the 
true genius ariſes, he draws to him the attention of every 


one, and immediately, appears ſuperior to his rival, 


Now to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, that is, 


the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much juſter taſte than 


the modern, or the argumentative and rational; and, 


and 


ws; PE $8 AY: At. 
and authority over mankind. We are ſatisſied with buf 
mediocrity, becauſe we have had no experience of any 
thing better : But the ancients had experience of both, 
and, upon compariſon, gave the preference to that kind 
of which they have left us ſuch applauded models. For; 
if I miſtake not, our modern eloquence is of the ſame 
ſtyle or ſpecies with that which ancient critics denomi- 
nated Ar rIc eloquence, that is, calm, elegant; and 
ſubtile, which inſtruted the reaſon more than affected 
the paſſions, and never raiſed its tone above argument or 
common diſcourſe. Such was the eloquence of Lysr1as 
among the ATHENIANS, and of CaLvus among the 
Romans. Theſe were eſteemed in their time; but 
when compared with DzMosTHENEs and Cicero, were 
eclipſed like a taper when ſet in the rays of a meridian 
fun, Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the ſame elegance; | 
and ſubtilty, and force of argument, with the former / 
i} but what rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pa- 
| thetic and ſublime, which; on. proper occaſions, they 
threw into their diſcourſe, and by which they commanded 
the reſolution of their audience. | 
Of this ſpecies of eloquence we have ſearcely had any 
inſtance in ENGLAND, at leaſt in our public ſpeakers, 
| In our writers, we have had ſome inſtances, which have 
4 met with great applauſe, and might aſſure our ambitious 
1 youth of equal or ſuperior glory in attempts for the re- 
il | vival of ancient eloquence. T.ord BoEINOBROKE“s pro- 
Wl ductions, with all their defects in argument, method, and 
i preciſion, contain a force and energy, which our orators 
| ſcarcely ever aim at; though it is evident, that ſuch an 
1 | elevated ſtyle has much better grace in a ſpeaker than in 
5 4 writer, and is aſſured of more prompt and more aſto- 
[ | niſhing ſucceſs. It is there ſeconded by the graces of 


voice and action: The movements are mutually commu- 
nicated 


— 1 
— — — —— 
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nicated between the orator and the audience: And the 
very aſpect of a large aſſembly, attentive to the diſcourſe 
of one man, muſt inſpire him with a peculiar elevation, 
ſufficient to give a propriety to the ſtrongeſt figures 
and expreſſions. It is true, there is a great prejudice 
againſt ſet ſpeeches ; and a man cannot eſcape ridicule, 
who repeats a diſcourſe as a ſchool-boy does his leſſon, and 
takes no notice of any thing that-has been advanced in 
the courſe of the debate. But where is the neceſſity of 
falling into this abſurdity ? A public ſpeaker muſt know 
beforehand the queſtion under debate. He may compoſe 
all the arguments, objections, and anſwers, ſuch as he 
thinks will be moſt proper for his diſcourſe *. If any 
thing new occur, he may ſupply it from his invention; 
nor will the difference be very apparent between his ela- 
borate and his extemporary compoſitions. The mind 
naturally continues with the ſame impetus or force, which 
it has acquired by its motion; as a veſſel, once impelled 
by the oars, carries on its eve for ſome time, when 
the original impulſe is ſuſpended, | | | 
I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that, even 
though our modern orators ſhould hot elevate their ſtyle, _ 
or aſpire to a rivalſhip with the ancient; yet is there, in 
moſt of their ſpeeches, a material defect, which they 
might correct, without departing from that compoſed air 
of argument and reaſoning, to which they limit their 
ambition. Their great affectation of extemporary diſs 
courſes has made them reject all order and method, which 
ſeems ſo requiſite to argument, and without which it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to produce an entire conviction on the 


* The firſt of the ATHENIANS, who compoſed and wrote his ſpeeches, 
was PrRICIES, a man of buſineſs and a man of ſenſe, if ever therg 
was one, Newr®- yeariy r iy Tixapngia lx , Tw! age ayra oxi; Golan, 
Suidas in TegixAng, ; 0 
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mind. It is not, that one would recommend many di- 
viſions in a public diſcourſe, unleſs the ſubject very evi- 
dently offer them: But it is eaſy, without this formality, 
to obſerve a method, and make that method conſpicuous ' 
to the hearers, who will be infinitely pleaſed to ſee the 


arguments riſe naturally from one another, and will re- 


tain a more thorough perſuaſion, than can ariſe from the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons, which are thrown together in con- 


fuſion, 


ESSAY XIV. 


Of tke Rrse and Prxoontes of the ARTS and 
SCIENCES. 


O THING requires greater nicety, in our en- 
quiries concerning human affairs, than to diſtin- 

guiſh exactly what is owing to chance, and what proceeds 
from cauſes; nor is there any ſubject, in which an author 
is more liable to deceive himſelf by falſe ſubtilties and 
refinements. To ſay, that any event is derived from 
chance, cuts ſhort all farther enquiry concerning it, and 
leaves the writer in the ſame ſtate of ignorance with the 
reſt of mankind. But when the event is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from certain and ſtable cauſes, he may then dif- 
play his ingenuity, in aſſigning theſe cauſes; and as a man 
of any ſubtilty can never be at a loſs in this particular, he 
has thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his volumes, and 
diſcovering his profound knowledge, in obſerving what 
eſcapes the vulgar and ignorant. 
The diſtinguiſhing between chance and cans muſt 
depend upon every particular man's ſagacity, in conſi- 
dering every particular incident. But, if I were to 
aſſign any general rule to help us in applying this 
diſtinction, it would be the following, Nhat depends upon 
a few perſons is, in a great meaſure, to be aſcribed to chance; 
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ber, may often be accounted for by determinate and knquy 


| cauſes. | 


Two natural reaſons may be aſſigned for this rule. 
Fir/t, If you ſuppoſe a dye to have any bias, however 
ſmall, to a particular ſide, this bias, though, perhaps, it 
may not appear in a few throws, will certainly prevail in 
2 great number, and will caſt the balance entirely to that 
ſide. In like manner, when any cauſes beget a particular 
inclination or paſſion, at a certain time, and among a 
certain people ; though many individuals may eſcape the 
contagion, and be ruled by paſſions peculiar to themſelves ; 

et the multitude will certainly be ſeized by the common 
affection, and be governed by it in all their actions. 


*. 


Secondly, Thoſe principles or cauſes, which are fitted 


more ſtubborn nature, leſs ſubject to accidents, and leſs 
influenced by whim and private fancy, than thoſe- which 


operate on a few only. The latter are commonly ſo de- 


Jicate and refined, that the ſmalleſt incident in the health, 
education, or fortune of a particular perſon, is ſufficient 
to divert their courſe, and retard their operation; nor is 

it poſſible to reduce them to any general maxims or obſer- 
vations, Their influence at one time will never. aſſure 
us concerning their influence at another; even though 


all the general eireumſtances ſhould be the ſame i in both 


caſes. 


To judge by this rule, the FIR and the alan 
revolutions of a ſtate muſt be a more proper ſubject of 
reaſoning and obſervation, than the foreign and the vio- 
lent, which are commonly produced by ſingle perſons, 
and are more influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, than 
by general paſſions and intereſts. ' The depreſſion of the 
lords, and riſe of the commons in ENGLAND, after the 
. e 1 ſtatutes 


1 
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ſtatutes of alienation and the encreaſe of trade and in- 
duſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by general prin- 
ciples, than the depreſſion of the SPANISH, and riſe of 
the FREncy monarchy, after the death of ChaRLES 
Quiz, Had HARA IV. Cardinal RicHLIEv, and 
Lovis XIV. been SPANIARDS 3 and PRHILIp II. III. and 
IV. and CHARLES II. been FRENCHMEN, the hiſtory of 
theſe two nations had been entirely reverſed. X 
For the ſame reaſon, it is more eaſy to account for 
the riſe and progreſs of commerce in any kingdom, than 
for that of learning; and a ſtate, which ſhould apply it- 
ſelf to the encouragement of the one, would be more 
aſſured of ſucceſs, than one which ſhould cultivate the. 
other. Avarice, or the deſire of gain, is an univerſal 
paſſion; which operates at all times, in all places, and 
upon all perſons: But curioſity; or the love of knowledge; 
| has a very limited influence, and requires youth, leiſure, 
education, genius, and example; to make it govern any 
perſon. You will never want bookſellers, while there 
are buyers of books: But there may frequently be 
readers where there are no authots: Multitudes of 
people, neceſſity and liberty; have begotten commerce in 
HoLL AND: But ſtudy and application have ſcarcely 
produced any eminent writers. | | 


We may, therefore, conclude; that there is fo ſub4 
ject, in which we muſt proceed with more caution, than 
in tracing the hiſtory of the arts and ſciences; left we 
aſſign cauſes which never exiſted; and reduce. what is 
merely contingent to ſtable and univerſal” principles: 
"Thoſe who cultivate the ſciences in any ſtate, ate always 
few in number: The paſſion, which governs then, 
limited: Their taſte and judgment delicate and eaſily 
perverted: And their application diſtürbed with the 
ſmalleſt accident. Chance, therefote; or ſecret and uns 
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known cauſes, muſt have a great influence on the riſe and 
progreſs of all the refined arts. | 


But there is a reaſon, which induces me not to aſcribe 
the matter altogether to chance. Though the perſons, 
who cultivate the ſciences with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, 
as to attract the admiration of poſterity, be always few, 
in all nations and all ages; it is impoſſible but a ſhare of 
the ſame ſpirit and genius muſt be antecedently diffuſed 
throughout the people among whom they ariſe, in order 
to produce, form, and cultivate, from their earlieſt in- 
fancy, the taſte and judgment of thoſe eminent writers. 
The maſs cannot be altogether inſipid, from which ſuch 
refined ſpirits are extracted. There is a God within us, 
ſays OviD, who breathes that divine fire, by which we are 
animated. Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claim 
to inſpiration. There is not, however, any thing ſuper- 
natural in the caſe. Their fre is not kindled from 
heaven. It only runs along the earth; is caught from 
one breaſt to another; and burns brighteſt, where the 
materials are beſt prepared, and moſt happily diſpoſed. 
The queſtion, therefore, concerning the riſe and progreſs 
of the arts and ſciences, is not altogether a queſtion con- 
cerning the taſte, genius, and ſpirit of a few, but concern- 
ing thoſe of a whole people; and may, therefore, be ac- 
counted for, in ſome meaſure, by general cauſes and prin- 
ciples. I grant, that a man, who ſhould enquire, why ſuch 
a particular poet, as HomEeR, for inſtance, exiſted, at ſuch 
a place, in ſucha time, would throw himſelf headlong into 
chimzra, and could never treat of ſuch a ſubject, without 
a multitude of falſe ſubtilties and refinements, He might 


as well pretend to give a reaſon, why ſuch particular 


#* Eft Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo: 

Impetus hic, {acre ſemina mentis habet. 
ENT Ovp. Fafti lib. i. 

generals, 
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generals, as F ABIUS and Scipio, lived in Roms at ſuch 

a time, and FAzlus came into the world before 
Scirro. For ſuch-incidents as theſe, no other reaſon can 
be given than that of HoRace ; 


Scit genius, natale comes, qui temperat oftrum, 
in; Deus humane, mortalis in unum 
Quodgue caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater. 


But I am perſuaded, that in many caſes good reaſons 
might be given, why ſuch a nation is more. polite and 
learned, at a particular time, than any of its neighbours. 
At leaſt, this is ſo curious a ſubject, that it were a pity to 
_ abandon it entirely, before we have found whether it be 
ſuſceptible of reaſoning, and can be reduced to 5 gene= 
ral principles, 


My firſt obſervation on this head is, That i it is impaſi ble 
for the arts and ſciences to ariſe, at firfl, among any peoples 
unleſs that people enjoy the bleſſing of a free government. 

In the firſt ages of the world, when men are as yet 
barbarous and ignorant, they ſeek no farther ſecurity 
againſt mutual violence and injuſtice, than the choice of 
ſome rulers, few or many, in whom they place an implicit 
confidence, without providing any ſecurity, by laws or 
political inſtitutions, againſt the violence and injuſtice of 
theſe rulers. If the authority be centered in a fingle 
perſon, and if the people, either by conqueſt, or by the 
ordinary courſe of propagation, encreaſe to a great multi- 
tude, the monarch, finding it impoſſible, in his own perſon, 
to execute every office of ſovereignty,' in every. place, 
muſt delegate his authority to inferior magiſtrates, who 
preſerve peace and order in their reſpective diſtricts.. As 
experience and education have not yet refined the judg- 
ments of men to any conſiderable degree, the prince, 
who 1 is himſelf unreſtrained, never dreams of reſtraining 
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his miniſters, but delegates his full authority to every 
one, whom he ſets over any portion of the people. All 
general laws are attended with inconveniencies, when 
applied to particular caſes ; and it requires great penetra- 
tion and experience, both to perceive that theſe incon- 
veniencies are fewer than what reſult from full diſcre- 
tionary powers in every magiſtrate; and alſo to diſcern 
what general laws are, upon the whole, attended with 
feweſt inconveniencies. This is a matter of ſo great 
difficulty, 'that men may have made ſome advances, even 
in the ſublime arts of poetry and eloquence, where a 
rapidity of genius and imagination aſſiſts their progreſs, 
before they have arrived at any great refinement in their 
municipal laws, where frequent trials and diligent obſer- 
vation can alone direct their improvements. It is not, 
therefore, to be ſuppoſed, that a barbarous monarch, un- 


_ reſtrained and uninſtructed, will ever become a legiſlator, 


or think of reſtraining his Baſhaws, in every province, or 
even his Cadis in every village. We are told, that the 
late Czer, though actuated with a noble genius, and ſmit 
with the love and admiration of EURO EAN arts; yet 
profeſſed an efteem for the Tuxx15H policy in this par- 


_ ticular, and approved of ſuch ſummary decifions of 


cauſes, as are practiſed in that barbarous monarchy, 
where the judges are not reſtrained by any methods, 
forms, or laws. He did not perceive, how contrary ſuch 
a practice would have been to all his other endeavours 
for refining his people. Arbitrary power, in all caſes, 


is ſomewhat oppreflive and debaſing; but it is altogether 


ruinous and intolerable, when contracted into a ſmall 
compaſs ; and becomes ſtill worſe, when the perſon, 
who poſſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authority is 
limited and uncertain. Habet ſubjectos tanquam ſuos ; viles, 
FE KY at 
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ut alienos x. He governs the ſubjects with full authority, 
as if they were his own ; and with negligence or tyranny, 
as belonging to another. A people, governed after ſuch 
a manner, are ſlaves in the full and proper ſenſe of the 
word; and it is impoſſible they can ever aſpire to any 
refinements of taſte or reaſon. They dare not ſo much 
as pretend to enjoy the neceſſaries of life in plenty or 
fecurity. 

To expect, therefore, that the arts and ſciences ſhould 
take their firſt riſe in a monarchy, is to expect a contra- 


diction. Before theſe refinements have taken place, the 


monarch is ignorant and uninſtructed; and not having 
knowledge ſufficient to make him ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity of balancing his government upon general laws, he 
delegates his full power to all inferior magiſtrates. This 
barbarous policy debaſes the people, and for ever prevents 
all improvements. Were it poſſible, that, before ſcience 
were known in the world, a monarch could poſſeſs fo 
much wiſdom as to become a legiſlator, and govern his 
people by law, not by the arbitrary will of their fellow- 
ſubjects, it might be poſſible for that ſpecies of govern- 
ment to be the firſt nurſery of arts and ſciences. But 
that ſuppoſition ſeems ſcarcely to be conſiſtent or ra- 
tional. | | TW | 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant ſtate, 
may be ſupported by as few laws as a barbarous mo- 
narchy, and may entruſt as unlimited an authority to its 
magiſtrates or judges, But, beſides that the frequent 
elections by the people are a conſiderable check upon 
authority; it is impoſſible, but, in time, the neceſſity of 
reſtraining the magiſtrates, in order to preſerve liberty, 


* Tas1T, biſt. lib. i. 


muſt 


* 
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muſt at laſt appear, and give riſe to general laws and 
ſtatutes. The Roman Conſuls, for ſome time, decided 
all cauſes, without being confined by any poſitive ſtatutes, 
till the people, bearing this yoke with impatience, created 
the decemuirs, who promulgated the t-elve tables; a body 
of laws, which, though, perhaps, they were not equal in 
bulk to one ENGL1sH act of parliament, were almoſt the 
only written rules, which regulated property and puniſh- 
ment, for ſome ages, in that famous republic. They 
were, however, ſufficient, together with the forms of a 
free government, to ſecure the lives and properties of the 
Citizens; to exempt one man from the dominion of 
another; and to protect every one againſt the violence or 
tyranny of his fellow-citizens. In ſuch a ſituation the 
ſciences may raiſe their heads and flouriſh : But never 
can have being amidſt ſuch a ſcene of oppreſſion and 
ſlavery, as always reſults from barbarous monarchies, 
where the people alone are reſtrained by the authority of 
the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates are not reſtrained by 
any law or ſtatute. An unlimited defpotiſm of this na- 
ture, while it exiſts, effectually puts a ſtop to all im- 
provements,. and keeps men from attaining that know- 


ledge, which is requiſite to inftrutt them in the advan- 


tages, ariſing from a better police, and more moderate 


authority. 


Here then are the advantages of free ſtates. Though a 
republic ſhould be barbarous, it neceſſarily, by an infal- 
ble operation, gives riſe to Law, even before mankind 
have made any conſiderable advances in the other ſciences. 
From law ariſes ſecurity : From ſecurity curioſity : And 
from curioſity knowledge. The latter ſteps of this pro- 
greſs may be more accidental ; but the former are alto- 


gether neceſſary. A republic without laws can never 
| have 
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have any duration, On the contrary, in a monarchical 
government, law ariſes not neceſſarily from the forms of 
government. Monarchy, when abſolute, contains even 


ſomething repugnant to law. Great wiſdom and re- 
flexion can alone reconcile them. But ſuch a degree of 
wiſdom can never be expected, before the greater refine- 
ments and improvements of human reaſon. Theſe re- 
finements require curioſity, ſecurity, and law. The fff 
growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can never be 
expected 1 in deſpotic governments. 

There are other cauſes, which diſcourage the riſe of the 
refined arts in deſpotie governments; though I take the 


want of laws, and the delegation of full powers to every 
petty magiſtrate, to be the principal. Eloquence cer- 


tainly ſprings up more naturally in popular governments : 
Emulation too, in .every accompliſhment, muſt there be 
more animated and enlivened: And genius and capacity 
have a fuller ſcope and career. All theſe cauſes render 
free governments the only proper nurſery for n arts and 
ſciences. 


The next obſervation, which 1 mal! make on this 


head, is, That nothing is more fuvourable to the riſe of polite 
neſs and learning, than a number of neigbouring and independ- 
ent ſlates, connected together by commerce and policy. The 
emulation, which naturally ariſes among thoſe neighbour. 
ing ſtates, is an obvious ſource of improvement: But 


what I would chiefly inſift on is the ſtop, which ſuch 


limited territories give both to power and to authority. 


Extended governments, where a fingle perſon has great 


influence, ſoon become abſolute 5 but ſmall ones ehange 
naturally into commonwealths. A; large government is 
accuſtomed by degrees to tyranny; becauſe each act of 
violence is at firſt performed upon a part, which, being 


diſtant from the majority, is not taken notice of, nor 


excites any violent ferment. Beſides, a large govern- 
| I | ment, 
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ment, though the whole be diſcontented, may, by a little 
art, be kept in obedience; while each part, ignorant of 
the reſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to begin any commo- 
tion or inſurrection. Not to mention, that there is a 
ſuperſtitious reverence for princes, which mankind natu- 
rally contract when they do not oſten ſee the ſovereign, 
and when many of them become not acquainted with 
him ſo as to perceive his weakneſſes. And as large ſtates 


can afford a great expence, in order to ſupport the pomp 
of majeſty; this is a kind of faſcination on men, and 


naturally contributes to the enſlaving of them. 


In a ſmall government, any act of oppreſſion is imme- 
*diately known throughout the whole: The murmurs and 
diſcontents, proceed ing from it, are eaſily communicated: 
And the indignation ariſes the higher, becauſe the ſubjects 
are not apt to apprehend, in ſuch ſtates, that the diſtance is 
very wide between themſelves and their ſovereign. © No 
cc man,” ſaid the prince of ConDe, © is a hero to his 
« Valet de Chambre. It is certain that admiration and 
acquaintance are altogether incompatible towards any 
mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced even ALEX- 
ANDER himſelf that he was not a God: But I ſuppoſe 


that ſuch as daily attended him could eaſily, from the 
numberleſs weakneſſes to which he was ſubject, have 
given him many ſtill more convincing proofs of his 


humanity. _ 

But the diviſions into ſmall ſtates are favourable to 
learning, by ſtopping the progreſs of authority as well as 
that of power. Reputation is often as great a faſcina- 
tion upon men as ſovereignty, and is equally deſtructive 
to the freedom of thought and examination. But where 
a number of neighbouring ſtates have a great intercourſe 
of arts and commerce, their mutual jealouſy keeps them 


from receiving too lightly the law from each other, in 


matters of taſte and of reaſoning, and makes them exa- 
| mine 
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mine every work of art with the greateſt care and accu- 
racy. The contagion of popular opinion ſpreads not ſo 


eaſily from one place to another, Tt readily receives a 
check in ſome ſtate or other, where it concurs not with 
the prevailing prejudices. And nothing but nature and 


reaſon, or, at leaſt, what bears them a ſtrong reſemblance, 
can force its way through all obſtacles, and unite the 
moſt rival nations into an eſteem and admiration of it. 


GREECE was a cluſter of little principalities, which ſoon 
became republics ; and being united both by their near 
neighbourhood, and by the ties of the ſame language and 
intereſt, they entered into the cloſeſt intercourſe of 
commerce and learning. There concurred a happy cli- 
mate, a ſoil not unfertile, and a moſt harmonious and 
comprehenſive language; ſo that every circumſtance 
among that people ſeemed to favour the riſe of the 
arts and ſciences, Each city produced its ſeveral artiſts 
and philoſophers, who refuſed to yield the preference 
to thoſe of the neighbouring republics: Their con- 
tention and debates ſharpened the wits of men: A va- 
riety of objects was preſented to the judgment, while 
each challenged the preference to the reſt: and the 
| ſciences, not being dwarfed by the reſtraint of authority, 
were enabled to make ſuch conſiderable ſhoots, as are, 
even at this time, the objects of our admiration, After 
the Roman chriſtian, or catholic church had ſpread itſelf 
over the civilized world, and had engroſſed all the learn- 
ing of the times; being really one large ſtate within' it- 
ſelf, and united under one head; this variety of ſects 
immediately diſappeared, and the PERIPATETIC philo- 
ſophy was alone admitted into all the ſchools, to the 
ptter depravation of every kind of learning. But man- 
kind, having at length thrown off this yoke, affairs are 


now returned nearly to the ſame ſituation as before, and | 


Evnep i is at preſent a copy af large, of what Grzecz 
was 
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was formerly a pattern in miniature. We have ſeen the 
advantage of this ſituation in ſeveral inſtances. What 
checked the progreſs of the CAR TESTIAN philoſophy, to 
which the FRENCH nation ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong propen- 
ſity towards the end of the laſt century, but the oppoſi- | 
tion made to it by the other nations of Euroys, who 
ſoon diſcovered the weak ſides of that philoſophy ? The 
ſevereſt ſcrutiny, which NEwTon's theory has undergone, 


proceeded not from his on countrymen, but from fo- 


reigners; and if it can overcome the obſtacles, which it 
meets with at preſent in all parts of EuRopE, it will 
probably go down triumphant to the lateſt poſterity. 
The ENGLI1$H are become ſenſible of the ſcandalous 
licentiouſneſs of their ſtage, from the example of the 
FRENCH decency and morals. The FRENCH are con- 
vinced, that their theatre has become ſomewhat effemi- 
nate, by too much love and gallantry; and begin to 
approve of the more maſculine taſte of ſome neighbour. 
ing nations, 

In CHnina, there ſeems to be a pretty conſiderable 
ſtock of politeneſs and ſcience, which, in the courſe of 
ſo many centuries, might naturally be expected to ripen 
into ſomething more perfect and finiſhed, than what has 
yet ariſen from them. But CHina is one vaſt empire, 
ſpeaking one language, governed by one Jaw, and ſym- 
pathizing in the ſame manners. The authority of any 
teacher, ſuch as ConFUucivs, was propagated eaſily 
from one corner of the empire to the other. None had 
courage to reſiſt the torrent of popular opinion. And 
poſterity was not bold enough to diſpute what had been 
univerſally received by their anceſtors. This ſeems to be 
one natural reaſon, why the ſciences have made ſo flow 


a progreſs in that mighty empire *. 


* See NOTE (EI. 
I 
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If we conſider the face of the globe, Europe, ef all 
the four parts of the world, is the moſt broken by ſeas, 
rivers, and mountains; and GREECE of all countries of 
EvRoPe, Hence theſe regions were naturally divided 
into ſeveral diſtint governments, And hence the 
ſciences aroſe in GREECE; and Europe has been 
hitherto the moſt conſtant habitation of them, : 


I have ſometimes been inclined to think, that inter- 
ruptions in the periods of learning, were they not attended 
with ſuch a deſtruction of ancient books, and the records 
of hiſtory, would be rather favourable to the arts and 
ſciences, by breaking the progreſs of authority, and de- 
throning the tyrannical uſurpers over human reaſon. 
In this particular, they have the ſame influence, as inter- 
ruptions in political governments and ſocieties. Canſider 
the blind ſubmiſſion of the ancient philoſophers to the 
ſeveral maſters in each ſchool, and you will be convinced, 
that little good could be expected. from. a hundred cen- 
turies of ſuch a ſervile philoſophy. Even the EcLscrics, 
who aroſe about the age of AuGusTvus, notwithſtanding 
their profeſſing to chuſe freely what pleaſed them from 
every different ſect, were yet, in the main, as laviſh and 
dependent as any of their brethren, ſince they ſought for 
truth not in nature, but in the ſeveral ſchools ; where 
they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt neceſſarily be found, though not 
united in a body, yet diſperſed in parts. Upon the re- 
vival of learning, thoſe ſects of SToIcs and EPICUREANs, 
PLaToNIsTs and PYTHAGORICIANS, could never regain 
any credit or authority ; and, at the ſame time, by the 
example of their fall, kept men from ſubmitting, with 
ſuch blind deference, to thoſe new ſets, which have 
attempted to gain an aſcendant over them. 


The third. obſervation, which I ſhall form on this 
head, of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, is, 
„ Ts | That 
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That though the only proper Nurſery of theſe noble plants be 
a free ſtate ; yet may they be tranſplanted into any govern- 
ment; and that a republic is mot favourable to the growth 
of the ſciences, a civilized monarchy to that of the polite 
Arts. | 
To balance a large ſtate or ſociety, whether monarchi- | 
cal or republican, on general laws, is a work of ſo great 
difficulty, that no human genius, however comprehenſive, 
is able, by the mere dint of reaſon and reflection, to 
effect it. The judgments of many muſt unite in this 
work: Experience muſt guide their labour: Time muſt 
bring it to perfection: And the feeling of inconvenien- 
cies muſt correct the miſtakes, which they inevitably fall 
into, in their firſt trials ind experiments. Hence appears 
| the impoſlibility, that this undertaking ſhould be begun and 
carried on in any monarchy; ſince ſuch a form of govern- 
ment, ere civilized, knows no other ſecret or policy, 
than that of entruſting unlimited powers to every governor 
or magiſtrate, and ſubdividing the people into ſo many 
claſſes and orders of flavery. From ſuch a fituation, no 
improvement can ever be expected in the ſciences, in the 
liberal arts, in laws,' and ſcarcely in the manual arts and 
manufactures. The ſame barbariſm and ignorance, with 
. which the government commences, is propagated to all 
poſterity, and can never. come to a period by the efforts 
or ingenuity of ſuch unhappy faves, 


But though law, the ſource of all ſecurity and happi- 
neſs, ariſes late in any government, and is the flow pro- 
duct of order and of liberty, it is nat preſerved with the 
fame difficulty with which it 1s produced ; but when it 
has once taken root, is a hardy plant, which will ſcarcely 
ever periſh through the ill culture of men, or the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſons. The arts of luxury, and much more 
the liberal arts, which depend on a | refined taſte or ſenti- 

| ment, 
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ment, are eaſily loſt; becauſe they are always reliſhed by 
a few only, whoſe 18 fortune, and genius fit them 
for ſuch amuſements. But what is profitable to every 
mortal, and in common life, when once diſcovered, can 
ſcarcely fall into oblivion, but by the total ſubverſion of 
ſociety, and by ſuch furious inundations of barbarous 
invaders, as obliterate all memory of former arts and civi- 
lity. Imitation alſo is apt to tranſport theſe coarſer and 
more uſeful arts from one climate to another, and make 
them precede the refined arts in their progreſs; though 
perhaps they ſprang after them in their firſt riſe and pro- 

pagation. From theſe cauſes proceed civilized mo- 
narchies; where the arts of government, firſt invented in 
free ſtates, are preſerved to the mutual advantage and 
ſecurity of ſovereign and ſubject. 


However perfect, therefore, the monarchical form may 
appear to ſome politicians, it owes all its perfection to 
the republican ; nor is it poſſible, that a pure deſpotiſm, 
eſtabliſned among a barbarous people, can ever, by its 
native force and energy, refine and poliſh itſelf, It muſt 
borrow its laws, and methods, and inſtitutions, and con- 
ſequently its ſtability and order, from free governments. 
Theſe advantages are the ſole growth of republics. The 
extenſive deſpptiſm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering 
into the detail of the government, as well as into the prin- 
cipal points of adminiſtration, for ever prevents all ſuch 
improvements. 


In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is unre- 
ſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſſeſſes 
alone a power, which is not bounded-by any thing but 
cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his own intereſt. 
Every minifter or magiſtrate, however eminent, muſt ſub- 
mit to the general laws which govern the whole ſociety, 
and muſt exert the authority delegated to him after the 

Vor. I. K manner 
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manner which is preſcribed. The people depend on 
none but their ſovereign, for the ſecurity of their pro- 
perty. He is fo far removed from them, and is ſo much 
exempt from private jealouſies or intereſts, that this de- 
pendence is ſcarcely felt. And thus a ſpecies of govern- 
ment ariſes, to which, in a high political rant, we may 
give the name of Tyranny; but which, by a juſt and pru- 
dent adminiſtration, may afford tolerable ſecurity to the 
people, and may anſwer moſt of the ends of political 
fociety. RAE 

But though in a civilized monarchy, as well as in a 
republic, the people have ſecurity for the enjoyment of 
their property; yet in both theſe forms of government, 
thoſe who poſſeſs the ſupreme authority have the diſpoſal 
of many honours and advantages, which excite the am- 
bition and avarice of mankind. The only difference is, 
that, in a republic, the candidates for office muſt look 
downwards, to gain the fuffrages of the people; in a 
monarchy, they muſt turn their attention upwards, to 
court the good graces and favour of the great. To be 
ſucceſsful in the former way, it is neceſſary for a man to 
make himſelf aſzful, by his induſtry, capacity, or know- 
ledge: To be proſperous in the latter way, it is requiſite 
for him to render himſelf agreeable, by his wit, com- 
plaiſance, or civility, A ftrong genius ſucceeds beſt in 
republics: A refined taſte in monarchies. And, conſe- 
quently, the ſciences are the more natural growth of rand 
one, and the polite arts of the other. F $1832 


Not to mention, that monarchies, recelving their 
Chief ſtability from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts 
and princes, have commonly abridged the liberty of 
reaſoning, with regard to religion and politics, and 
conſequently metaphyſics and morals. All theſe form 


the moſt conſiderable branches of ſcience. Mathematics 
. and 
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and natural philoſophy, which only remain, are not * 
ſo valuable. | 
Among the arts of converfation, n no one "Re more 


than mutual deference or civility, which leads us to 


reſign our own inclinations to thoſe of our companion, 
and to curb and conceal that preſumption and arrogance, 
fo natural to the human mind. A good-natured man, 
who is well educated, practiſes this civility to every 
mortal, without premeditation or intereſt, But in order 
to render that valuable quality general among any people, 
it ſeems neceſſary to aſſiſt the natural diſpoſition by ſome 
general motive. Where power riſes upwards from the 
people to the great, as in all republics, ſuch refinements 


of civility are apt to be little practiſed ; ſince the whole 


fate is, by that means, brought near to a level, and 
every member of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, inde 
pendent of another. The people have the advantage, by 
the authority of their ſuffrages: The great, by the ſupe- 
riority of their ſtation. But in a civilized monarchy, 
there is a long train of dependence from the prince to the 
peaſant, which is not great enough to render property 
precarious, or depreſs the minds of the people ; but is 
fufficient to beget in every one an inclination to pleaſe 
his fuperiors, and to form himſelf upon thoſe models, 
which are moſt acceptable to people of condition and 
education. Politeneſs of manners, therefore, ariſes moſt 
naturally in monarchies and courts; and where that 
floyriſhes, none of the liberal arts will be: UPC ne- 
glected or deſpiſed. | 

The republics in Euxork are at oreſbhe noted for 
want of politeneſs. The good- manners of a SWISS civilized 
in HOLLAND *, is an expreſſion for ruſticity ie the 

® C'eſt la politeſſe d'un 591% 


En Hollands civiliſe, Roveizav, 
K 2 FRENCH, 
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FxExch. The EnGL1$H, in ſome degree, fall under the 
ſame cenſure, notwithſtanding their learning and genius. 
And if the VENETIANS be an exception to the rule, they 


| owe it, perhaps, to their communication with the other 


ITALIaNns, moſt of whoſe governments beget a depend- 
ence more than ſufficient for civilizing their manners. 


It is difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning 
the refinements of the ancient republics in this particular : 
But I am apt to ſuſpect, that the arts of converſation 
were not brought ſo near to perfection among them as 
the arts of writing and compoſition. The ſcurrility of 
the ancient orators, in many inſtances, is quite ſhocking, 
and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a little 
offenſive in authors of thoſe ages *; as well as the com- 
mon licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their ſtyle, Duicungque 
impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, ventre, pene, bona patria 
laceraverat, ſays SALLUST in one of the graveſt and moſt 
moral paſſages of his hiſtory. Nam fuit ante Helenam 
Cunnus, teterrima belli cauſa, is an expreſſion of HoRacs, 
in tracing the origin of moral good and evil, Ovin and 
LucRETI1vUs + are almoſt as licentious in their ſtyle as Lord 
RoCHESTER ;j though the former were fine gentlemen 
and delicate writers, and the latter, from the corruptions 
of that court, in which he lived, ſeems to have thrown 
off all regard to ſhame and decency. JuveNAL incul- 
cates modeſty with great zeal; but ſets a very, bad ex- 


3 te is neadleſs to cite C1ctro or Pf IN Y on this head : They are too 
much noted: But one is a little ſurprized to find Ax RIAN, a very grave, 
judicious writer, interrupt the thread of his narration all of a ſudden, to tell 
his readers that he himſelf is as eminent among the Gnxexs for eloquence, 
as ALEXANDER Was for arms, Lib. i. 


© + This poet (See lib. iv. 1165.) recommends a very extraordinary cure for 
love, and what one expect not to meet with in ſo elegant and philoſophical 
a poem. It ſeems to have been the original of ſome of Dr. Swir T's images. 


ample | 
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ample of it, if we conſider the impudence of his expreſ- 
ſions. 


deference and reſpect, which civility obliges us either to 
expreſs or counterfeit towards the perſons with whom 
we converſe, CIcERO was certainly one of the fineſt 
gentlemen of his age; yet I muſt confeſs I have fre- 
quently been ſhocked with the poor figure under which 


he repreſents his friend Arricus, in thoſe dialogues» 


where he himſelf is introduced as a- ſpeaker. That 
learned and virtuous RoMAN, whoſe dignity, though he 
was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no 
one in Roux, is there ſhewn in rather a more pitiful 
light than PRHILALETHESs's friend in our modern dia- 
logues. He is a humble admirer of the orator, pays him 
frequent compliments, and receives his inſtructions, with 
all the deference which a ſcholar owes to his maſter *. 

Even Caro is treated in ſomewhat of a cavalier manner 
in the dialogues De Fini bus. 

One of the moſt particular details of a real dialogue, 
which we meet with in antiquity, is related by PoLyBius +; 
when PH1L1P, king of Macepon, a prince of wit and 
parts, met with TiTus FLAMININUs, one of the politeſt 
of the Romans, as we learn from PLUTARCH ft, accom- 
panied with ambaſſadors from almoſt all the GREEK 
cities. The ETOLIAN ambaſſador very abruptly tells 
the king, that he talked like a fool or a madman (Angew), 
That's evident, ſays his majeſty, even to a blind man; which 


* ATT, Non mihi videtur ad beate vivendum ſatis eſſe virtutem, Mans 
At hercule Buro meo videtur; cujus ego aac pace tua dixerim, longs 
antepono tuo. Tysc, Quæſt. lib, v. 

+ Lib. xvii. 
T In vita Framin. 


K 3 


I ſhall alſo be bold to affirm, that among the ancients, 
there was not much delicacy of breeding, or that polite. 
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was a raillery on the blindneſs of his excellency. Yet 
all this did not paſs the uſual bounds: For the conference 
was not diſturbed; and FLAMININUs was very well 
diverted with theſe ſtrokes of humour. At the end, when 
PrTLte -craved a little time to conſult with his friends, 
of whom he had none preſent, the Roman general, being 
deſirous alſo to ſhew his wit, as the hiſtorian ſays, tells 
him, that perhaps the reafon, why he had none of his friends 
with him, was becauſe he had murdered them all; which was 
actually the caſe. This unprovoked piece of ruſticity i is 
not condemned by the hiſtorian; cauſed no farther re- 

ſentment in PII Ir, than to excite a SARDONIAN ſmile, 
or what we call a grin; and hindered him not from 
renewing the conference next day. PLUTARCH * too 
mentions this raillery amongſt the witty and agreeable 

fayings of FLAMININUs. 


Cardinal Worskx apblogized for his famous piece of 
inſolence, in ſaying, EGO ET REX MEvs, I und my king, 
by obſerving, that this expreſſion was conformable to che 
Latin idiom, and that a Roman always named himſelf 
before the perſon to whom, or of whom, he ſpake. Vet 
this ſeems to have been an inſtance of want of civility 
among that people. The ancients made it a rule, that 
the perfon of the greateſt dignity ſhould be mentioned 
firſt in the diſcourſe; inſomuch, that we find the ſpring 
of a quarrel and jealouſy between the Romans and 
ZETOLIANS, to have been a poet's naming the ro- 
ans before the Romans, in celebrating a victory 
gained by their united arms over the MAczpoNIans +. 
Thus Livia diſguſted T 1BERIUS by placing her own 
name before his ih an inſeription 3. | 


* PLuT, in vita FLAMIN, + Ibic, 
"+ TACIT, Aan, lib, 3 iii. gap. 64. | 


No. 
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No advantages. in this world are pure and unmixed. In 
like manner, as modern politeneſs, which is naturally fo 
ornamental, runs often into affectation and foppery, diſguiſe 
and inſincerity; fo the ancient ſimplicity, which is na- 
turally ſo amiable and affecting, often degenerates into 
ruſticity and abuſe, ſcurrility and obſcenity, 


If the ſuperiority in politeneſs fhould be allowed to 
modern times, the modern notions of gallantry, the na- 
tural produce of courts and monarchies, will probably 
be aſſigned as the cauſes of this refinement. No one 
denies this invention to be modern: But ſome of the 
more zealous partizans of the ancients, have aſſerted it to 
be foppiſh and ridiculous, and a reproach, rather than a 


credit, to the preſent age f. It may here be proper to 


examine this queſtion, 


Nature has implanted in all living creatures an affec- 
tion between the ſexes, which, even in the fierceſt and 
moſt rapacions animals, is not merely confined to the 
ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite, but hegets a friendſhip 
and mutual ſympathy, which runs through the whole 
tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thoſe ſpecies, where 
nature limits the indulgence of this apperite to one ſeaſon 


and to one object, and forms a kind of marriage or aſſo- 


ciation between a ſingle male and female, there is yet 
a viſible complacency and benevolence, which extends 
farther, and mutually ſoftens the affections of the ſexes 
towards each other. How much more muſt this have 
place in man, where the confinement of the appetite is 
not natural; but either is derived accidentally from 
ſome ſtrong charm of love, or ariſes from reflections on 


* In the Self-Tormentor of TE RENE, CLINIAS, whenever he comes to 
town, inſtead of waiting on his miſtreſs, ſends for her to come to him. 


+ Lord SHAFTESBURY, fee his Moralifis, 
4 | duty 


. 


duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can proceed 
leſs from affectation than the paſſion of gallantry. It is 
natural in the higheſt degree. Art and education, in the 
moſt elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, than 
on all the other laudable paſſiono. They only turn the 
mind more towards it; they refine it; they poliſh it; and 
give it a proper grace and expreſſion. 

But gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To correct 
ſuch groſs vices, as lead us to commit real injury on 
others, is the part of morals, and the object of the moſt 
ordinary education. Where that is not attended to, in 
ſome degree, no human ſociety can ſubſiſt, But in order 
to render converſation, and the intercourſe of minds more 
eaſy and agreeable, good-manners have been invented, 
and have carried the matter ſomewhat farther. Where- 

ever nature has given the mind a propenſity to any vice, 
or to any paſſion diſagreeable to others, refined breeding 
has taught men to throw the biafs on the oppoſite ſide, 
and to preferve, in all their behaviour, the appearance of 
ſentiments different from thoſe to which they naturally 
incline, Thus, as we are commonly proud and ſelfiſn, 
and apt to aſſume the preference above others, a polite 
man learns to behave with deſerence towards his com- 
panions, and to yield the ſuperiority to them in all the 
common incidents of ſociety. In like manner, wherever 
a perſon's ſituation may naturally beget any difagreeable 
ſuſpicion in him, it is the part of good-manners to prevent 
it, by a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments, directly contrary to 
thoſe of which he is apt to be jealous. Thus, old men 
know their infirmities, and naturally dread contempt from 
the youth: Hence, well-educated youth redouble the 
inſtances of reſpect and deference to their elders. 
Strangers and foreigners are without protection: Hence, 
in 
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in all polite countries, they receive the higheſt civilities, 
and are entitled to the firſt place in every company. A 
man is lord in his own family, and his gueſts are, in a 
manner, ſubject to his authority : Hence, he is always 
the loweſt perſon in the company ; attentive to the wants 
of every one; and giving himſelf all the trouble, inorder 
to pleaſe, which may not betray too viſible an affectation, 
or impoſe too much conſtraint on his gueſts . Gallantry 
is nothing but an inſtance of the ſame generous atten- 


tion. As nature has given man the ſuperiority above 


woman, by endowing him with greater ſtrength both of 
mind and body; it is his part to alleviate that ſuperiority, 
as much as poſſible, by the generoſity of his behaviour, 
and by a ſtudied deference and complaiſance for all her 
inclinations and opinions. Barbarous nations diſplay 
this ſuperiority, by reducing their females to the moſt 
abject ſlavery; by confining them, by beating them, by 
ſelling them, by killing them. But the male ſex, among 
a polite people, diſcover their authority in a more gene- 
Tous, though not a leſs evident manner; by civility, by 
reſpect, by complaiſance, and, in a word, by gallantry, 
In good company, you need not aſk, Who is the maſter 
of the feaſt ? The man, who ſits in the loweſt place, and 
who is always induſtrious in helping every one, is cer- 
tainly the perſon. We muſt either - condemn all ſuch 
inſtances of generoſity, as foppiſh and affected, or admit 
of gallantry among the reſt, The ancient Muscovirtes 
wedded their wives with a whip, inſtead of a ring. The 
ſame people, in their own houſes, took always the pre- 


* The frequent mention in ancient authors of that ill-bred cuſtom of the 
maſter of the family's eating better bread or drinking better wine at table, 
than he afforded his gueſts, is but ani ndifferent mark of the civility of thoſe 
ages, See JUVENAL, fat, 5. Prix II lib. xiv, cp. 13- Alſo PTINII 
Fpift. Lucian de mercede conducbis, Saturnalia, & ce. There is ſcarcely any part 
Error r at preſent ſo uncivilized as to admit of ſuch a cuFom, 
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cedency above foreigners, even * foreign ambaſſadors. 
Theſe two inſtances of their generoſity and parade are 


much of a piece. 


Gallantry is not Teſs compatible with wi dam and pru- 
dence, than with nature and generoſity ; and when under 
proper regulations, contributes more than any other in- 
vention, to the entertainment and improvement of the youth 
of both ſexes. Among every ſpecies of animals, nature 
has founded on the love between the ſexes their ſweeteſt 
and beſt enjoyment. But the ſatisfaction of the bodily 
appetite is not alone ſufficient to gra: ify the mind; and 
even among brute- creatures, we find, that their play and 
dalliance, and other expreſſions of fondneſs, form the 
greateſt part of the entertainment. In rational beings, 
we muſt certainly admit the mind for a conſiderable ſhare. 


Were we to rob the feaſt of all its garniture of reaſon, 


diſcourſe, ſympathy, friendſhip, and gaiety, what remains 
would ſcarcely be worth acceptance, in the judgment of 
the truly elegant and luxurious. 


What better ſchool'for manners, than the company of 
virtuous women ; where the mutual endeavour to pleaſe 
muſt inſenſibly poliſh the mind, where the example of the 
female ſoftneſs and modeſty muſt communicate itſelf to 
their admirers, and where the delicacy of that ſex puts 
every one on his guard, leſt he give offence by any breach 
of decency ? 

Among the ancients, the character of the fair-ſex was 
confidered as altogether domeſtic ; nor were they regarded 
as part of the polite world, or of good company. This, 
perhaps, is the true reaſon why the ancients have not left 
us one piece of pleaſantry that is excellent (unleſs one 
may except the Banquet of XEnoenon, and the Dia- 


See Relation of three Embaſſies, by the Earl of CAT ISLE. 
| FE | logues 
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logues of LucIan), though many of their ſerious. com- 
poſitions are altogether inimitable, Horace condemns 
the coarſe railleries and cold jeſts of PLauTus: But, 
though the moſt eaſy, agreeable, and judicious writer in 
the world, is his own talent for ridicule very ſtriking or 
refined? This, therefore, is one conſiderable improve- 
ment, which the polite arts have received from gallantry, 
and from courts, where it firſt aroſe. 

But, to return from this digreſſion, I ſhall advance it 
as a fourth obſervation on this ſubject, of the riſe and 
progreſs of the arts and ſciences, That when the arts and 
ſciences come to perfection in any ſtate, from that moment they 
naturally or rather neceſſarily decline, and ſeldom or never 
revive in that nation, where they formerly flouriſhed. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this maxim, though con- 
formable to experience, may, at firſt ſight, be eſteemed 
contrary to reaſon, If the natural genius of mankind 
be the ſame in all ages, and in almoſt all countries (as 
ſeems to be the truth), it muſt very much forward and 
cultivate this genius, to be poſſeſſed of patterns in every 
art, which may regulate the taſte, and fix the objects of 
imitation, The models left us by the ancients gave birth 
to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have mightily 
advanced their progreſs in every country of EUROPE : 
Why had they not a like effect during the reign of 
TRAJan and his ſucceſſors ; when they were much more 
entire, and were ſtill admired and ſtudied by the whole 
world? So late as the emperor JUsTINIAN, the Poe, 
by way of diſtinction, was underſtood, among the 
GREEKS, to be Homer ; among the Romans, ViRr- 
GIL. Such admiration {till remained for theſe divine 
geniuſes; though no poet had appeared for many cen- 
turies, who could juſtly pretend to have imitated them. 

| | A man's 
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A man's genius is always, in the beginning of life, 
as much unknown to himſelf as to others; and it is 
only after frequent trials, attended with ſucceſs, that he 
dares think himſelf equal to thoſe undertakings, in 
which thoſe, who have ſucceeded, have fixed the ad- 
miration of mankind. If his own nation be already 


poſſeſſed of many models of eloquenee, he naturally com- 


pares his own juvenile exerciſes with theſe; and being 
ſenſible of the great diſproportion, is nee from 
any farther attempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip with 
thoſe authors, whom he ſo much admires. A noble 
emulation is the ſource of every excellence. Admiration 
and modeſty naturally extinguiſh this emulation. And 
no one is ſo liable to an exceſs of admiration and modeſt y, 
as a truly great genius. 

Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager of the noble 
arts is praiſe and glory, A writer is animated with new 


force, when he hears the applauſes of the world for his 


former productions; and, being rouſed by ſuch a motive, 
he often reaches 2 pitch of perfection, which is equally 


ſurprizing to himſelf and to his readers. But when the 


poſts of honour are all occupied, his firſt attempts are but 
coldly received by the public ; being compared to pro- 
ductions, which are both in themſelves more excellent, 
and have already the advantage of an eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion. Were MoLitRrs and CORNEILLE to bring upon 
the ſtage at preſent their early productions, which were 
formerly ſo well received, it would diſcourage the young 
poets, to ſee the indifference and diſdain of the public, 
The ignorance of the age alone could have given admiſſion 
to the Prince of TYRE ; but it is to that we owe the 


Moor: Had Every man in his A; been rejected, we 


had never ſeen V OLPONE, 
Perheps, 
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Perhaps, it may not be for the advantage of any na- 
tion to have the arts imported from their neighbours in 
too great perfection. This extinguiſhes emulation, and 
ſinks the ardour of the generous youth. So many mo- 
dels of ITALIAN painting brought into ENGLAND, in- 
ſtead of exciting vur artiſts, is the cauſe of their ſmall 
progreſs in that noble art. The ſame, perhaps, was the 
caſe of Rome, when it received the arts from GREECE. 
That multitude of polite productions in the FRENCH 
language, diſperſed all over GERMANY and the NoRTH, 
hinder theſe nations from cultivating their own. language, 
and keep them ſtill dependent on their neighbours for 
thoſe elegant entertainments. 

It is true, the antients had left us models in every 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admiration. 
But beſides that they were written in languages, known 
only to the learned; beſides this, I ſay, the compariſon 
is not ſo perfect or entire between modern wits, and thoſe 
who lived in ſo remote an age. Had WALLER been born 
in Rome, during the reign of K his firſt produc- 
tions had been deſpiſed, when compared to the finiſhed 
odes of HoRACE. But in this iſland, the ſuperiority of 
the Roman poet diminiſhed nothing from the fame of 
the EnGLIsH. We eſteemed ourſelves ſufficiently hap- 
py, that our climate and language could produce but a 
faint copy of ſo excellent an original. 


In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome planes, re- 
quire a freſh ſoil; and however rich the land may be, 
and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 
never, when once exhauſted, produce any thing that is 


perfect or finiſhed in the kind. 


E S S8 AY XV. 
The Eren n 


T is a great mortification to the vanity of man, that 
his utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal the 
meaneſt of nature's productions, either for beauty or 
value. Art is only the under=workman, and is employed 
to give a few ſtrokes of embelliſhment to thoſe pieces, 
which come from the hand of the 'maſter. Some of 
the drapery may be of his drawing; but he is not allowed 
to touch the principal figure. Art may make a luit o 
clothes: But nature muſt produce a man. | 


Even in thoſe productions, commonly denominated 
works of art, we find that the nobleſt of the kind are 
beholden for their chief beauty to the force and happy 
influence of nature. To the native enthufiaſm' of the 
poets, we owe whatever is admirable in their productions, 
The greateſt genius, where nature at any time fails him 
(for ſhe is not equal), throws aſide the lyre, and hopes 
not, from the rules of art, to reach that divine harmony, 


* Or, The man of elegance and pleaſure. The intention of this and the 
three following Eſſays is not ſo much to explain accurately the ſentiments of 
the ancient ſects of philoſophy, as to geliver the ſentiments of fefts, that 

naturally form themſelves in the world, and entertain different ideas of human 

lite and of happineſs, I have given each of them the name of the philoſo- : 
4 ſect, to which it bears the.greatef affinity, 
4 15 which 
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which muſt proceed from her inſpiration alone. How 
poar are thoſe ſongs, where a happy flow of fancy has not 
furniſhed materials for art to embelliſſi and refine ! | 
But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one is ſo ri- 
diculous, as that which the ſevere philoſophers have 
undertaken, the producing of an artificial happineſs, and 
making us be pleaſed by rules of reaſon, and by reflection. 
Why did none of them claim the reward, which XERXESs 
promiſed to him, who ſhould invent a new pleaſure ? 
Unleſs, perhaps, they invented ſo many pleaſures for 
their own uſe, that they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in no 
need of any enjoyments, which the rewards. of that mo- 
narch could procure them; I am apt, indeed, to think, 


that they were not willing to furniſh the PERSIAN court 


with a new pleaſure, by preſenting it with ſo new and 
unuſual an object of ridicule, . Their ſpeculations, when 
confined to theory, and gravely delivered in the ſchools 
of GREECE, might excite. admiration in their ignorant 


pupils: But the attempting to reduce ſuch principles to 


practice would ſoon have betrayed their abſurdity. 


You pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and by 
rules of art, You muſt, then, create me -anew * by 
rules of art. For on my original frame and ſtructure 
does my happineſs depend, But you want power, to 
effect this; and ſkill too, I am afraid: Nor can I enter- 
tain a leſs opinion of nature's wiſdom than of yours. And 
let her conduct the machine, which ſhe has ſo wiſely 
framed. ,; I find, that I ſhould only ſpoil it by my tam- 
pering. 

To what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to regulate, 8 
or invigorate any of thoſe ſprings or principles, which 
nature has implanted in me? Is this the road by which 


I muſt reach happineſs ? But happineſs implies eaſe, con- 


tentment, 
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tentment, repoſe, and pleaſure z not watchfulneſs, care, 
and fatigue. The health of my body conſiſts in the 
facility, with which all its operations are performed. 
The ſtomach digeſts the aliments: The heart cireulates 
che blood: The brain ſeparates and refines the ſpi- 

rits ; And all this without my concerning myſelf in the 
matter. When by my will alone I can ſtop the blood, 
as it runs with impetuoſity along its canals, then may 1 
hope to change the courſe of my ſentiments and paſſions, 
In vain” ſhould I ſtrain my faculties, and endeavour to 
receive pleaſure from an object, which is not fitted by 
nature to affect my organs with delight. I may give my- 
ſelf pain by my fruitleſs endeavours; but ſhall never reach 
any pleaſure. | 

Away then with all thoſe vain pretences of making 
ourſelves happy within ourſelves, of feaſting on our own 
thoughts, of being ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of 
well-doing, and of deſpiſing all aſſiſtance and all ſupplies 
from external objects. This is the voice of PrIDE, not 
of NATURE. And it were well, if even this pride could 
ſupport itſelf, and communicate a real ward pleaſure, 
however melancholy or ſevere. But this impotent pride 
can do no more than regulate the out/ide 3. and with infi- 
nite pains and attention compoſe the language and coun- 
tenance to a philoſophical dignity, in order to deceive 
the ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty 
of all enjoyment: And the mind, , unſupported by its 
proper objects, ſinks into the deepeſt forrow and dejection. 
Miferable, but vain mortal! Thy mind be happy within 
itſelf! With what reſources is it endowed to fill fo im- 
menſe a void, and ſupply the place of all thy bodily ſenſes 
and faculties? Can thy head ſubſiſt without thy other 
members? In ſuch a ſituation, | 

Yor. I. „ Mat 
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Mat fooliſh figure muſt it male? 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. | 
Into ſuch a lethargy, or ſuch a melancholy, muſt thy 


mind be plunged, when deprived of ogy hay nee 


and enjoyments” | 

Keep me, therefore, no Pager in this violent 
conſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but point 
out to me thoſe objects and pleaſures, which afford the 


chief enjoyment. But why do I apply to you, proud 


and ignorant ſages, to ſhew me the road to happineſs ? 
Let me conſult my own paſſions and inclinations. In 
them muſt I read the dictates of nature; not in your 


| frivolous diſcourſes. 


But ſee, tions to my wiſhes, the divine, the 
amiable PLEASURE *, the ſupreme love of GODS and 
men, advances 3 me. At her approach, my heart 
beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe and every faculty 
is diſſolved in joy; while ſhe pours around me all the 
embelliſhments of the ſpring, and all the treaſures of the 
autumn. The melody of her voice charms my ears with the 
ſofteſt muſic, as ſhe invites me to partake of thoſe delicious 
fruits, which, with a ſmile that diffuſes a glory on the 
heavens and the earth, ſhe preſents to me; The ſportive | 
Curips, who attend her, or fan me with their odorife- 
rous wings, or pour on my head the moſt fragrant oils, 
or offer me their ſ parkling nectar in golden goblets. O! 


for ever let me ſpread my limbs on this bed of roſes, and 


thus, thus feel the delicious moments, with ſoft and 
downy Rteps, glide along. But cruel chance | Whither. 
do you fly ſo faſt? Why do my ardent wiſhes, and that 
load of pleaſures, under which you Os rather haſten 


3 Dis Veluptas, Lockzr. 


than 
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than retard your unrelenting pace? Suffer me to enjoy 
this ſoft repoſe, after all my fatigues in ſearch of happi- 


neſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe delicacies, 
after the pains of ſo long and fo fooliſh an abſtinence. 


But it will not do. The roſes have loſt their hue.: 
The fruit its flavour: And that delicious wine, whoſe 
fumes, ſo late, intoxicated all my ſenſes with ſuch de- 
light, now ſolicits in vain the ſated palate. Pleaſure 
ſmiles at my languor. She beckons her ſiſter; Virtue, to 
come to her aſſiſtance. The gay, the frolic Virtue ob- 
ſerves the call, and brings along the whole troop of my 
jovial friends. Welcome, thrice welcome, my ever deat 
companions, to theſe ſhady bowers, and to this luxurious 
repaſt. Your preſence has reſtored to the roſe its hue, 
and to the fruit its flavour. The vapours of this ſprightly 

nectar now again play around my heart; while you par- 
take of my delights, and diſcover, in your cheerful looks, 
the pleaſure which you receive from my happineſs and 
ſatisfaction. The like do I receive from yours; and 
encouraged by your joyous preſence, ſhall again renew 
the feaſt, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 
ſenſes were well nigh ſated ; while the mind kept not 


pace with the . nor aorta relief to her o'er-bur- 


thened partner. | 
In our cheerful diſcourſes, better FOR in the formal 
reaſonings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom to be found. 
In our friendly endearments, better than in the hollow 
debates of ſtateſmen and pretended patriots, does true 
virtue diſplay itſelf. Forgetful of the paſt, ſecure of the 
future, let us here enjoy the preſent ; and while we yet 
poſſeſs a being, let us fix ſome good, beyond the power 
of fate or fortune. To-morrow will bring its own plea- 


ſures, my with it: Or ſhould it diſappoint our fond 
L 2 | wiſhes, 
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wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the plaaſurs of reflecting 
on the pleaſures of to-day. 


Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diſſonance 
of Bacchus, and of his revellers, ſhould break in upon 
this entertainment, and confound us with their turbulent 
and clamorous pleaſures, The. ſprightly muſes wait 
around ; and with their charming ſymphony, ſufficient to 
ſoften the wolves and tygers of the ſavage deſert, inſpire 
a ſoft joy into every boſom. Peace, harmony, and con- 
cord reign in this retreat; nor is the ſilence ever broken 
but by the muſic of our ſongs, or the cheerful accents of 
our friendly voices. e | 


But hark! the favourite of the muſes, the gentle DA- 
Mon ſtrikes the lyre; and while he accompanies its 
harmonious notes with his more harmonious fong, he 
inſpires us with the ſame happy debauch of fancy, by 
which he is himſelf tranſported. 4 Ye happy youth,” 
he ſings, & Ye favoured of heaven *, while the wanton 
e ſpring pours upon you all her blooming honours, let 
&* not glory ſeduce you, with her deluſive blaze, to paſs 
« in perils and dangers this delicious ſeaſon, this prime 
of life. Wiſdom points out to you the road to plea- 


« ſure: Nature too beckons you toifptlow her in that 


e ſmooth and flowery path. Will you mut your ears to 
« their commanding voice? Will you harden your heart 
« to their ſoft allurements? Oh, deluded mortals | thus 
5 to loſe your youth, thus to throw away fo invaluable a 
cc preſent, to trifle with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. Con- 
“ template well your recompence. Conſider that glory, 


* An imitation of the SYRExXs ſong in Tasso: 
© MN O Giovinetti, mentre APRILE & MaGcro 
e V' ammantan di fiorite & verde ſpoglie, &c. | 
W liberata, Canto 14. 
„ Which 
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ce which ſo allures your proud hearts, and ſeduces you 
c with your own praiſes, It is an echo, a dream, nay 
4e the ſhadow of a dream, diſſipated by every wind, and 
ce Toft by every contrary breath of the ignorant and ill- 
&« judging multitude, You fear not that even death it- 
& ſelf ſhall ravifh it from you. But behold! while you 
& are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; ignorance 
& neglects it; nature enjoys it not; Ney alone, re- 
« nouncing every pleaſure, receives this airy recom- 
« pence, empty and unftable as herſelf.” 


Thus the hours paſs unperceived along, and lead in 
their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and all the 
joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling innocence cloſes 
the proceſſion ;, and while ſhe preſents herſelf to our 
raviſhed eyes, ſhe embelliſhes the whole ſcene, and ren- 
ders the view of theſe pleaſures as tranſporting, after they 
have paſt us, as when, with laughing countenances, they 
were yet advancing towards us, 


But the ſun has ſunk below the horizon; and dark- 
neſs, ſtealing ſilently upon us, has now buried all nature 
in an univerſal ſhade, * Rejoice, my friends, continue 
„ your repaſt, or change it for ſoft repoſe. Though 
„ abſent, your joy or your tranquillity ſhall ſtill be 
e mine.” But whither ds you go? Or what new pleaſures 
call you from our ſociety ® Is there aught agreeable without 
your friends? And can aught pleaſe, in which we partake 
uot? Les, my friends; the joy which I now ſeek, 
c admits not of your participation, Here alone I wiſh 
« your abſence ; And here alone can I find a ſufficient 
« compenſation for the loſs of your ſociety.”” 

But F have not advanced far through the ſhades of the 
thick wood, which fpreads a double night around me, 
| dots * I perceive through the gloom, the charm- 
„ ing 
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ing CZLIA, the miſtreſs of my wiſhes, who wanders i im- 
patient through the grove, and, preventing the appointed 
hour, ſilently chides my tardy ſteps. But the joy, 
which ſhe receives from my preſence, beſt pleads my 
excuſe; and, diſſipating every anxious and every angry 
thought, Jeaves room for nought | but mutual j joy and rap- 
ture, With what words, my fair one, ſhall I expreſs 
my tenderneſs, or deſcribe the emotions which now warm 
my tranſported boſom Words are too faint to deſcribe 
my love; and if, alas! you feel not the ſame flame 
within you, in vain ſhall 1 endeavour to convey to you a 
Juſt conception of it. But your every word and every 
motion ſuffice to remove this doubt; and, while they 
expreſs your paſſion, ſerve alſo to enflame mine. How 
amiable this ſolitude, this filence, this darkneſs! No ob- 
jects now importune the raviſhed ſoul. The thought, 
the ſenſe, all full of nothing but our mutual happineſs, 
wholly poſſeſs the mind, and convey a pleaſure, which 
deluded mortals Oy. ſeek for in On other enjoy- 
. 


But 1 is your boſom heave with theſe ſighs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why diſtract 
our heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why ſo often aſk 
me, How long my love ſhall yet endure? Alas! my CLI, 
can I reſolve this queſtion? Do I know how long my life 
hall yet endure ? But does this alſo diſturb your tender 
breaſt? And is the i image of our frail mortality for ever 
preſent with you, to. throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, 
and poiſon even thoſe joys which love inſpires? Conſider 
rather, that if life be frail, if youth be. tranſitory, we 
ſhould well employ the preſent moment, and loſe no part 
of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Yet a little moment, and 
| thi ſhall be x no more. We ſhall be, as if we had never 
| been, 
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been. Not a memory of us be left upon earth; and 
even the fabulous ſhades below will not afford us a habi- 
tation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, our 
uncertain ſpeculations ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loft, 
Our preſent doubts, concerning the original cauſe of all 
things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. This alone we 
may be certain of, that if any governing mind preſide, 
he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the ends of our being, 
and enjoy that pleaſure, for which alone we were created. 
Let this reflection give eaſe to your anxious thoughts; 
but render not your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for ever 
upon it. It is ſufficient, once, to be acquainted . with 
this philoſophy, in order to give an unbounded looſe to 
love and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain 
ſuperſtition : But while youth and paſhon, my fair one, 
prompt our eager defires, we muſt find gayer ſubjects of 
diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe amorous careſles, 
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HERE is this obvious and material difference in 
I the conduct of nature, with regard to man and 
other animals, that, having endowed the former with a 
ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him an affinity 
with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows not ſuch noble faculties 
to lie lethargic or idle; but urges him, by neceſſity, to 
employ, on every emergence, his utmoſt art and induſtry. 
Brute-creatures have many of their neceſſities ſupplied 
by nature, being cloathed and armed by this beneficent 
parent of all things: And where their own induſtry is 
requiſite on any occaſion, nature, by implanting inſtincts, 
{ſtill ſupplies them with the art, and guides them to their 
good, by her unerring precepts. But man, expoſed 
naked and indigent to the rude elements, riſes lowly 
from that helpleſs ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his 
parents; and, having attained his utmoſt growth and per- 
fection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own 
care and vigilance. Every thing is ſold to ſkill and la- 
bour; and where nature furniſhes the materials, they 
are ſtill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, ever active 


— 


Or the man of action and virtue. 


and 
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and intelligent, refines them from their brute ſtate, and 
fits them for human uſe and convenience. 


Acknowledge, therefore, O man! the beneficence of 
nature; for ſhe has given thee that intelligence which 
ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indolence, under 
the falſe appearance of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt 
contented with her preſents. Wouldeſt thou return to 
the raw herbage for thy food, to the open ſky for thy 
covering, and to ſtones and clubs for thy defence againſt 
the ravenous animals of the deſert? Then return alſo to 
thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to thy 
brutal ignorance; and ſink thyſelf below thoſe animals, 
whoſe. condition thou admireſt, and wouldeſt ſo n 
imitate. 


Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art 15 
intelligence, has filled the whole globe with materials to 
employ theſe talents: Hearken to her voice, which ſo 
plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt alſo be the 
object of thy induſtry, and that by art and attention alone 
thou canſt acquire that ability, which will raiſe thee to 
thy proper ſtation in the univerſe. Behold this artizan, 
who converts a rude and ſhapeleſs ſtone into a noble 
metal; and moulding that metal by his cunning hands, 
creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his de- 
fence, and every utenſil for his convenience. He has 
not this ſkill from nature: Uſe and practice have taught 
it him: And if thou wouldeſt emulate his ſucceſs, thou 
muſt follow his laborious foot-ſteps. 


But while thou ambitiouſiy aſpireſt to perfecting thy 
bodily powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou meanly neglect 
thy mind, and, from a prepoſterous ſloth, leave it ſtill 


rude and uncultivated, as it came from the hands of na- 
ture ? 
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ture? Far be ſuch folly and negligence from every ra- 
tional being. If nature has been frugal in her gifts and 
endowments, there is the more need of art to ſupply 
her defects. If ſhe has been generous and liberal, know 
that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and application on our 
part, and revenges herſelf in proportion to our negligent 
ingratitude. The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile 
ſoil, when uncultivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt 
weeds; and inſtead of vines and olives for the pleaſure 

and uſe of man, produces, to its ſlothful owner, the moſt 
abundant crop of poiſons. | 


The great end of all human induſtry, is the attain- 
ment of happineſs, For this were arts invented, ſciences 
cultivated, laws ordained, and ſocieties modelled, by the 
moſt profound wiſdom of patriots and legiſlators, Even 
the lonely ſavage, who lies expoſed to the inclemency of 
the elements, and the fury of wild beaſts, forgets not, 
for a moment, this grand object of his being. Ignorant 
as he is of every art of life, he ſtill keeps in view the end 
of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks for felicity amidſt 
that darkneſs with which he is environed. But as much 
as the wildeſt ſavage is inferior to the poliſhed citizen, 
who, under the proteCtion of laws, enjoys every conve- 
nience which induſtry has invented; ſo much is this 
citizen himſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and the 
true philoſopher, who governs his appetites, ſubdues his 
paſſions, and has learned, from reaſon, - to ſet a juſt 
value on every purſuit and enjoyment. For is there an 
art and apprenticeſhip neceflary for every other attain- 
ment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 
to direct us in this principal concern? Can no particular 
pleaſure be attained without ſkill ; and can the whole 
be e without reflection or intelligence, by the 
blind 
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blind guidance of appetite and inſtinct? Surely then no 
miſtakes are ever committed in this affair? but every 
man, however diſſolute and negligent, proceeds in the 
purſuit of happineſs with as unerring a motion. as that 
which the celeſtial bodies obſerve, when, conducted by 
the hand of the Almighty, they roll along the ethereal 
plains. But if miſtakes be often, be inevitably com- 
mitted, let us regiſter theſe miſtakes; let us conſider 
their cauſes ; let us weigh their importance; let us en- 
quire for their remedies, When from this we have 
fixed all the rules of conduct, we are philoſophers : 

When we have reduced theſe rules to un we 


are ſages. | 
Like many ſubordinate artiſts, employed to form the 


ſeveral wheels and fprings of a machine: Such are 
thoſe who excel in all the particular arts of life. He is 
the maſter workman who puts thoſe feveral parts toge- 
ther; moves them according to juſt harmony and pro- 
portion; and produces true felicity as the refult or their 
conſpiring order. 


While thou haſt ſuch an alluring ien i in view, Mall 
that labour and attention, requiſite to the attainment of 
thy end, ever ſeem burdenſome and intolerable? Know, 
that this labour itſelf is the chief ingredient of the feli- 
city to which thou aſpireſt, and that every enjoyment 

-foon becomes inſipid and diſtaſteful, when not acquired 
by fatigue and induſtry. See the hardy huntets riſe 
from their downy couches, ſhake off the ſlumbers which 
fill weigh down their heavy eye-lids, and, ere Aurora 
has yet covered the heavens with her flaming mantle, 
haften to the foreſt. They leave behind, in their own 
houſes, and in the neighbouring plains, animals of every 
1 whoſe fleſh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, and 
3 #5 | | which 
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which offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke. - Laborious 
man diſdains ſo eaſy a purchaſe, He ſeeks for a prey, 
which hides. itſelf from his ſearch, or flies from his pur- 
ſuit, or defends itſelf from his violence. Having exerted 
in the chaſe every paſſion of the mind, and every mem- 
ber of the body, he then finds the charms of repoſe, and 
with joy compares its nem. to thoſe of his engaging 
labours. 

And can vigorous induſtry give pleaſure to the purſuit 
even of the moſt worthleſs prey, which frequently eſcapes 
our toils? And cannot the ſame induſtry render the cul- 
tivating of our mind, the moderating of our paſſions, 
the enlightening of our reaſon, an agreeable occupation; 
while we are every day ſenſible of our progreſs, and be- 
hold our inward features and countenance brightening 


inceſſantly with new charms ? Begin by curing yourſelf 


of this lethargic indolencez the taſk. is not difficult: 
You need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. - Pro- 
ceed to learn the juſt value of every purſuit ; long ſtudy 
is not requiſite: Compare, though but for once, the 
mind to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to plea- 
ſure. You will then perceive the advantages of induftry : 
Lou will then be ſenſible what are the proper objects of 
your induſtry. | 


In vain, do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes : In 
vain do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt delicious 
wines and fruits, Your indolence itſelf becomes a fa- 
tigue: Your pleaſure itſelf creates diſguſt. The mind, 
unexerciſed, finds every delight inſipid and loathſome; 
and ere yet the body, full of noxious humours, feels the 
torment of its multiplied diſeaſes, your nobler part is 


ſenſible of the invading poiſon, and ſeeks in vain to re- 
lieve 
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lieve its anxiety by new pleaſures, which ftill augment 


= the fatal malady. 
1 I need not tell you, that, by this eager purſuit of plea- 
| C ſure, you more and more expoſe yourſelf to fortune and 
1% accidents, and rivet your affections on external objects, 
1 which chance may, in a moment, raviſh from you. I 
k . ſhall ſuppoſe, that your indulgent ſtars favour you ſtill 


| with the enjoyment of your riches and poſſeſſions. I 
17 prove to you, that even in the midſt of your luxurious 
14 pleaſures, you are unhappy; and that by too much in- 
| dulgence, you are incapable of enjoying what proſperous 
fortune ſtill allows you to poſſeſs. 
lf | But ſurely the inſtability of fortune is a conſider- 
6 5 ation not to be overlooked or neglected. Happineſs 
cannot poſſibly exiſt, where there is no ſecurity; and 
ſecurity can have no place, where fortune has any do- 
i | minion. Though that unſtable deity ſhould not exert 
| her rage againſt you, the dread of it would ſtill torment 
14 you; would diſturb your ſlumbers, haunt your dreams, 
14 and throw a damp on the Jollity of your moſt delicious 
Ft 5 banquets. 
I | The temple of wiſdom is ſeated on a rock, above the 
1 rage of the fighting elements, and inacceſſible to all 
I the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks below; 
I and thoſe more terrible inftruments of human fury 
| | reach not to ſo ſublime a height. The ſage, while he 
10 breathes that ſerene air, looks down with pleaſure, 
| mixed with compaſſion, on the errors of miſtaken 
1 mortals, who blindly ſeek for the true path of life, and 
[| purſue riches, nobility, honour, or power, for genuine 
felicity. The greater part he beholds diſappointed of 


their fond wiſhes: Some lament, that having once 
| poſſeſſed 


— = 
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poſſeſſed the object of their deſires, it is raviſhed 


from them by envious fortune: And all complain, 
that even their own vows, though granted, cannot give 
them happineſs, or We the anxiety of their diſtracted 
minds. 


But does the ſage always preſerve himſelf in this phi- 
loſophical indifference, and reſt contented with lamenting 
the miſeries of mankind, without ever employing him- 
ſelf for their relief? Does he conſtantly indulge this 
ſevere wiſdom, which, by pretending to elevate him 
above human accidents, does in reality harden his heart, 
and render him careleſs of the intereſts of mankind, 
and of ſociety? No; he knows that in this ſullen Apathy, 
neither true wiſdom nor true happineſs can be found. 
He feels too ſtrongly the charm of the ſocial affections 
ever to counteract ſo ſweet, ſo natural, ſo virtuous a pro- 
penſity. Even when, bathed in tears, he laments the 
miferies of human race, of his country, of his friends, 
and unable to give ſuccour, can only relieve them by 
compaſſion ; he yet rejoices in the generous diſpoſition, 
and feels a ſatisfaction ſuperior to that of the moſt in- 
dulged ſenſe. So engaging are the ſentiments of hu- 
manity, that they brighten up the very face of ſorrow, 
and operate like the ſun, which, ſhining on a duſky 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glo- 
rious colours ww are to be found in the whole circle 
of nature. f 


ut it is not here alone, that the ſocial virtues diſplay 
their energy#® With whatever ingredient you mix them, 
they are ſtil] predominant. As ſorrow cannot overcome 
them, fo neither can ſenſual] pleaſure, obſcure them, 
T he j Joys « of love, however tumultuous, baniſh not the 

I. tender 
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tender ſentiments of ſympathy and affection. They 
even derive their chief influence from that generous 
paſſion; and when preſented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. Behold this 
ſprightly debauchee, who profeſſes a contempt of all 
other pleaſures but thoſe of wine and jollity : Separate 
him from his companions, like a ſpark from a fire, where 
before it contributed to the general blaze: His alacrity 
ſuddenly extinguiſhes; and, though ſurrounded with 
every other means of delight, he lothes the ſumptuous 
banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtracted ſtudy and 
ſpeculation, as more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the ſocial paſſions never afford ſuch tranſporting 
pleaſures, or make ſo glorious an appearance in the eyes 
both of GOD. and man, as when, ſhaking off every 
earthly mixture, they aſſociate themſelves with the ſen- 
timents of virtue, and prompt us to laudable and worthy 


actions. As harmonious colours mutually give and re- 


ceive a luſtre by their friendly union; ſo do theſe en- 
nobling ſentiments of the human mind. See the triumph 
of nature in parental affection! What ſelfiſh paſſion ; 
what ſenſual delight is a match for it ! Whether a man 
exults in the proſperity and virtue of his offspring, or 
flies to their ſuccour, through the moſt threatening and 
tremendous dangers? 1 : 
Proceed ftill in purifying the generous paſſion, you 
will {till the more admire its ſhining glories, What 
charms are there in the harmony of minds, and in a 
friendſhip founded on mutual eſteem and gratitude |! 
What ſatisfaction in relieving the diſtreſſed, in comfort- 
ing the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and in ſtopping 
the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, in 


their inſults over the good and virtuous! But what ſu- 
| preme 
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preme joy in the victories over vice as well as miſery, 


when, by virtuous example or wiſe exhortation, our fel- 
low-creatures are taught to govern their paſſions, reform 
their vices, and ſubdue their worſt enemies, which inha« 
bit within their own boſoms ? | 

But theſe objects are ſtill too limited for the human 
mind, which, being of celeſtial origin; ſwells with the 
divineſt and moſt enlarged affections, and, carrying its 
attention beyond kindred and acquaintance, extends its 
benevolent wiſhes to the moſt diſtant poſterity; It views 
liberty and laws as the ſource of human happineſs, and 
devotes itſelf, with the utmoſt alacrity, to their guard- 
ianſhip and protection. Toils; dangers, death itſelf 
carry their charms; when we brave them for the pub= 
lic good; and ennoble that being, which we generouſly 
facrifice for the intereſts of our country: Happy the 
man, whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to virtue 
what he owes to nature, and to make a generous gift 
of what muſt otherwiſe be raviſhed from him by cruel 


neceſlity ! 
In the true ſage and patriof are united whatever can 


diſtinguiſh human nature, or elevate mortal man to a 


teſemblance with the divinity. The ſofteſt benevolence, 
the moſt undaunted reſolution, the tendereſt fentiments, 
the moſt ſublime love of virtue; all theſe animate ſuc- 
ceffively his tranſported boſom. What fatisfaftion, 


when he looks within, to find the moſt turbulent paſs 


ſions tuned to juſt harmony and concord, and every 
jarring found baniſhed from this enchanting muſic ! If 
the contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, is fo de- 
lightful; if it raviſhes the ſenſes, even when the fair 
form is foreign to us: What mult be the effects of moral 


beauty? And what influence mult it have, w when it em- 
Vor. I. M „ bvellihes 
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belliſhes our own mind, and is the reſult of our own re- 
flection and induſtry ? 


But where i the reward of virtue? And what recompence 
has nature provided for ſuch important ſacrifices, as thoſe of 
life and fortune, which we muſt often make toit? Oh, ſons 
of earth! Are ye ignorant of the value of this celeſtial | 
miſtreſs? And do ye meanly enquire for her portion, 
when ye obſerve her genuine charms? But know, that 
nature has been indulgent to human weakneſs, and has 
not left this favourite child, naked and unendowed. 
She has provided virtue with the richeſt dowry ; but be- 
ing careful, leſt the allurements of intereſt ſhould engage 
ſuch ſuitors, as were inſenſible of the native worth of ſo 
divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely provided, that this 
dowry can have no charms but in the eyes of thoſe who 
are already tranſported with the love of virtue. GLory 
is the portion of virtue, the ſ;yect reward of . honourable 
toils, the triumphant crown, which covers the thought- 
ful head of the diſintereſted patriot, or- the duſty brow 
of the victorious warrior. Elevated by ſo ſublime a prize, 
the man of virtue looks down with contempt on all the 
allurements of pleaſure, and all the menaces of danger. 
Death itſelf loſes its terrors, when he conſiders, that its 
dominion extends only over a part of him, and that, in 
ſpite of death and time, the rage of the elements, and 
the endleſs viciſſitude of i affairs, he is aſſured of 
an immortal fame among all the ſons of men. 


; There ſurely' is a being who. preſides over the univerſe; 
and who, with infinite wiſdom and power, has reduced 
che jarring elements into juſt order and proportion. Let 
ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, how far this beneficent be- 
ing extends his care, and whether he prolongs our exiſt- 
ence beyond the grave, in _w to beſtow on virtue its 
6 | | juſt 
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juſt reward, and render it fully triumphant. The man 
of morals, without deciding any thing on ſo dubious a 
ſubject, is ſatisfied with the portion, marked out to him 
by the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things. Gratefully he ac- 
cepts of that farther reward prepared for him; but if diſ- 
appointed, he thinks not virtue an empty name; but, 
juſtly eſteeming it its own reward, he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the bounty of his creator, who, by calling him 
into exiſtence, has thereby afforded him an opportunity 
of once acquiring ſo invaluable a poſſeſſion. 
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2 O fome philoſophers it appears matter of ſurprize, 

that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame nature, and 
being endowed with the ſame faculties, ſhould yet differ 
ſo widely in their purſuits and inclinations, and that one 
ſhould utterly condemn what is fondly ſought after by 
another. To ſome it appears matter of ſtill more ſur- 
prize, that a man ſhould differ ſo widely from himſelf at 


different times; and, after poſſeflion, reject with diſ- _ 


dain what, before, was the object of all his vows and 
wiſhes, To me this feveriſh uncertainty and irreſolu- 
tion, in human conduct, ſeems altogether unavoidable; 
nor can a rational ſoul, made for the contemplation of 
the Supreme Being, and of his works, ever enjoy tran- 
_ quillity or ſatisfaction, while detained in the ignoble 
purſuits of ſenſual pleaſure or popular applauſe, The 
divinity is a boundleſs ocean of bliſs and glory: Human 

minds are ſmaller ſtreams, which, ariſing at firſt from 
this ocean, ſeek ſtill, amid all their wanderings, to re- 
turn to it, and to loſe themſelves in that immenſity of 
perfection. When checked in this natural courſe, by 
vice or folly, they become furious and enraged; and, 


e on the man of contemplation, and philoſophies] devotion. | 
| M 3 n. 
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welling to a torrent, do then ſpread horror and devaſta- 
tion on the neighbouring plains. 
In vain, by pompous phraſe and paſſionate expreſſion, 


each recommends his own purſuit, and invites the cre- 
dulous hearers to an imitation of his life and manners. 


The heart belies the countenance, and ſenſibly feels, 


even amid the higheſt ſucceſs, the unſatisfactory nature 


of all thoſe pleaſures, which detain it from its true ob- 


jet, I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment ; 
I meaſure the vehemence of his deſire, and the import- 
ance of his object; 1 find that all his happineſs pro- 
ceeds only from that hurry of thought, which takes him 
from himſelf, and turns his view from his guilt and mi- 
ſery. I conſider him a moment after; he has now 


enjoyed the pleaſure, which he fondly ſought after. 


The ſenſe of his guilt and miſery returns upon him 
with double anguiſſi: His mind tormented with fear 
and remorſe; his ww. n with diſguſt and 
ſatiety. 

But a more hn at leaſt a more haughty perſon- 


age, prefents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; and, aſ- 


fuming the title of a philoſopher and man of morals, 
offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid examination. He chal- 
jenges, with a viſible; though concealed impatience, 
our approbation and applauſe ; and ſeems offended, that 
we ſhould heſitate a moment before we break out into 
admiration of his virtue. Seeing this impatience, I he- 
fitate ſtill more: I begin to examine the motives of his 
ſeeming virtue: But behold ! ere I can enter upon this 
enquiry, be flings himfelf from me; and, addrefling his, 
viſcourſe to that crowd of heedleſs auditors, n abuſes 
them PF * ene 8 

0 philo- 
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O philaſopher ! thy wiſdom is vain, and thy virtue 
unprofitable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant applauſes of 
men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own conſcience, or 
the more ſolid approbation of that being, who, with one 
regard of his all-ſeeing eye, penetrates the univerſe, 
Thou ſurely art conſcious of the hollowneſs of thy pre- 
tended probity, whilſt calling thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, 
a friend, thou forgetteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true 
father, thy greateſt benefactor. Where is the adoration 
due to infinite perfection, whence every thing good 
and valuable is derived ? Where is the gratitude, owing 
to thy creator, who called thee forth from nothing, who 
placed thee in all theſe relations to thy fellow-creatures, 
and requiring thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, 
forbids thee to neglect what thou oweſt to himſelf, the 
moſt perfect being, to whom ces art connected by the 
cloſeſt tye? e 8 

But thou art thyſelf thy own idol: Thou worſhip- 
peſt thy imaginary perfections: Or rather, ſenſible of 
thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive the 
world, and to erer thy fancy, by multiplying thy ig- 
norant admirers. © Thus, not content with neglecting 
what is moſt excellent in the univerſe, thou deſireſt 
to ſubſtitute in his place what is moſt vile and con- 
| temptible. | 

Conſider all the works of men's hands ; all the inven- 
tions of human wit, in which thou affecteſt To nice a 
diſcernment: Thou wilt find, that the moſt perfect 
production {till proceeds from the moſt perfect thought, 
and that it is MIND alone, which we admire, while we 
beſtow our applauſe on the graces of a well-proportioned 
ſtatue, or the ſymmetry of a noble pile. The ſtatuary, 

1 the 
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the architec” comes ſtill in view, and makes us rele 
on the beauty of his art and contrivance, which, from - 
a heap of unformed matter, could extract ſich expreſſions 
and proportions. This ſuperior beauty of thought and 
intelligence thou thyſelf acknoledgeſt, while thou in- 
viteſt.us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the harmony 
of affections, the dignity of ſentiments, and all thoſe 
graces of a mind, which chiefly merit our attention, 
But why ſtoppeſt thou ſhort? Seeſt thou nothing farther | 
that is valuable? Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beauty 
and order, art thou ſtill ignorant where is to be found 
the moſt conſummate beauty? the moſt perfect order ? 
Compare the works of art with thoſe of nature. The 
one are but imitations of the other, The nearer art 
approaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed. 
But ſtill, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and what 

an immenſe interval may be obſerved between them? 
Art copi-s only the outſide of nature, leaving the inward 
and more admirable ſprings and principles; as exceed- 
ing her imitation ; as beyond her comprehenſion. Art 
copies only the minute productions of nature, deſpairing 
to reach that grandeur and magnificence, which are ſo 
aſtoniſhing in the maſterly works of her original. Cap 
we then be ſo blind as not. to diſcover an intelligence 
and a deſign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous con- 
trivance of the univerſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid as not to 
feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adoration, upon 
the contemplation of that ingelligens being, ſo infinitely 

pood and wiſe? 

The moſt perfect happineſs ſurely, muſt ariſe from 
the contemplation of the moſt perfect object. But what 
more perfect than beauty and virtue? And where is 
peavty to be found equal to that of the univerſe ? Or 

Yirtue, 
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yirtue, which can be compared to the benevolence and 
juſtice of the Deity? If aught can diminiſh the pleaſure 
of this contemplation, it muſt be either the narrowneſs 
of our faculties, which conceals from us the greateſt 

of theſe beauties and perfections; or the ſhortneſs 
of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to inſtru 
us in them. But it is our comfort, that, if we employ 
worthily the faculties here affigned us, they will be en- 
larged in another ſtate of exiſtence, ſo as to render ug 
more ſuitable worſhippers of our maker : And that the 
taſk, which can never be finiſhed in ns. will be the 


| buſineſs of an n 
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T7 HAVE long entertained a ſuſpicion, with regard 
I to the deciſions of philoſophers upon all ſubjects, and 
found in myſelf a greater inclination to diſpute, than 
aſſent to their concluſions. There is one miſtake, to 
which they ſeem liable, almoſt without exception; they 
confine too much their principles, and make no account 
of that vaſt variety, which nature has ſo much affected 
in all her operations. When a philoſopher has once laid 
hold of a favourite principle, which perhaps accounts for 
many natural effects, he extends the ſame principle over 
the whole creation, and reduces to it every phænomenon, 
though by the moſt violent and abſurd reaſoning. Our 
own mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot ex- 
tend our conception to the variety and extent of nature; 
but imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded in her opera- 
tions, as weare in our ſpeculation. 


But if ever this infirmity of philoſophers is to be ſuſ- 


pected on any occaſion, it is in their reaſonings concern- 
ing human life, and the methods of attaining happinels. 


In that caſe, they are led aſtray, not only by the nar- 
rowyneſs of their underſtandings, but by that alſo of their 
Paffions. Almoſt every one has a predominant inclina- 


tion,. 
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tion, to which his other deſires and affections ſubmit, and 
which governs him, though, perhaps, with ſome inter- 
vals, through the whole courſe of his life. It is difficult 
for him to apprehend, that any thing, which appears 
totally indifferent to him, can ever give enjoyment to any 
perſon, or can poſſeſs charms, which altogether eſcape 
his obſervation. His own purſuits are always, in his ac- 
count, the moſt engaging: The objects of his paſſion, 
the moſt valuable; And the road, which he purſues, the 
only one that leads to happineſs. 


But would theſe prejudiced reaſoners reflect a moment, 
there are many obvious inſtances and arguments, ſuffici- 
ent to undeceive them, and make them enlarge their 
maxims and principles. Do they not ſee the vaſt variety 
of inclinations and purſuits among our ſpecies ; where 

each man ſeems fully ſatisfied with his own courſe of life, 
and would eſteem it the greateſt unhappineſs to be con- 
fined to that of his neighbour ? Do they not feel in them- 
ſelves, that what pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes at eden 
by the change of inclination; and that it is not in their 
power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that taſte or 
appetite, which formerly beſtowed charms on what now 
appears indifferent or diſgreeable? What is the meaning 
therefore of thoſe general preferences of the town or 
country life, of a life of action or one of pleaſure, of 
retirement or ſociety; when, beſides the different incli- 
nations of different men, every one's experience may 
convince him, that each of theſe kinds of life is agreeable | 
in its turn, and that their yariety or their judicious mix, 
ture r contributes to the rendering all of them 
agreeable ? | 
But ſhall this buſineſs be . to go altogether at 
adventures ? And muſt a man conſult only his humour 


tion? 
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and inclination, in order to determine his courſe of life, 
without employing his reaſon to inform him what road 
is preferable, and leads moſt ſurely to happineſs ? Is 
there no difference then between one man's conduct and 


another ? 

I anſwer, there is a great difference. One man, fol- 
lowing his inclination, in chuſing his courſe of life, 
may employ much ſurer means for ſucceeding than ano- 
ther, who is led by his inclination into the ſame courſe 
of life, and purſues the ſame object. Are riches the chief 
object of your defires? Acquire ſkill in your profeſſion ; 
be diligent in the exerciſe of it; enlarge the circle of 
your friends and acquaintance ; avoid pleaſure and ex- 
pence; and never be generous, but with a view of gain- 
ing more than you could fave by frugality. Would you 
acquire the public efteem? Guard equally againſt the ex- 
tremes of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear that 
you ſet a value upon yourſelf, but without deſpiſing 
others. If you fall into either of the extremes, you either 
provoke men's pride by your inſolence, or teach them 
to deſpiſe you by your timorous ſubmiſſion, and by the 
mean opinion which un ſeem to entertain of your 
ſelf. | 


Theſe, you ſay, are the maxims of common EY 
and diſcretianz what every parent inculcates on his 
child, and what every man of ſenſe purſues in the courſe 
of life, which he has choſen. —What is it then you de- 
fire more? Do you come to a philoſopher as to a cunning 
man, to learn ſomething by magic or witchraft, beyond 
what can be known by common prudence and diſcre-' 
Yes; we come to a philoſopher to be in- 


ſtructed, how we ſhall chuſe our ends, more than the 
means for attaining theſe ends ; We want to know what 
deſire we ſhall gratify, what TT we ſhall comply 

A with, 
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with, what appetite we ſhall indulge. As to the reſt, 
we truſt to common ſenſe, and the =o maxims of the 
world for our inſtruction, | | 

Lam ſorry then, I des wane to he a philoſo- 
pher: For I find your queſtions very perplexing; and 
am in danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and ſevere, 
of paſting for 4 pedant and ſcholaſtic ; if it be too eaſy 
and free, of being taken for a preacher of vice and im- 
morality. However, to ſatisfy you, I ſhalt deliver my 
opinion upon the matter, and ſhall only deſire you to 
eſteem it of as little conſequence as I do myſelf. By that 

means you will neither think it — of Ps ridicule 
nor your anger. 

If we can depend upon any e e which we learn 
Wen philoſophy, this, I think, may be conſidered as 
certain and undoubted, that there is nothing, in itſelf, 
valuable or deſpicable, deſirable or hateful, beautiful or 
deformed; but that theſe attributes ariſe from the par- 
ticular conſtitution and fabric of human ſentiment and 
affection. What ſeems the moſt delicious food to one 
animal, appears loathſome to another: What affects the 
feeling of one with delight, produces uneaſineſs in ano- 
ther. This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the 
bodily ſenſes: But if we examine the matter more ac- 
curately, we fhall find, that the ſame obſervation holds 
even where the mind concurs with the body, and N f 
its ſentiment with the exterior appetite. 


Deſire this paſſionate lover to give you a charafini of 
his miſtreſs: He will tell you, that he is at a loſs for 
words to deſcribe her charms, and will aſk you very 
ſcriouſly, if ever you were acquainted with a goddeſs or 
an angel? If you anſwer that you never were: He will 
' then ſay, that it is impoſſible for you to form a concep- 
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tion of ſuch divine beauties as thoſe Which his charmer 
poſſeſſes; ſo complete a ſhape; ſuch well-proportioned 
features; ſo engaging an air; ſuch ſweetneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion; ſuch gaiety of humour. You can infer nothing, 
however, from all this diſcourſe, but that the poor man 
is in love; and that the general appetite between the | 
ſexes, which nature has infuſed into all animals, is in 
him determined to a particular object by ſome qualities, 
which give him pleaſure. The ſame divine creature, not 
only to a different animal, but alſo, to a different man, 
appears a mere mortal * and is beheld with the 
utmoſt indifference. 


Nature has given all animals a like 3 in e 

of their offspring. As ſoon as the helpleſs infant ſees 

the light, though in every other eye it appears a deſpi- 

cable and a miſerable creature, it is regarded by its fond 

parent with the utmoſt affection, and is preferred to 

every other object, however perfect and accompliſhed. 

The paſſion alone, ariſing from the original ſtructure 
and formation of human nature, beſtows a value on the 

moſt inſignificant object. 


We may puſh the ſame obſetvation further, and may 
conclude, that, even when the mind operates alone, and 
feeling the ſentiment of blame or approbation, pro- 
nounces one object deformed and odious, another beauti- 
ful and amiable ; I ſay, that, even in this caſe, thoſe 
qualities are not really in the objects, but belong 
entirely to the ſentiment of that mind which blames or 
praiſes. I grant, that it will be more difficult to make 
this propoſition evident, and, as it were, palpable, to 
negligent thinkers; becauſe nature is more uniform in 
the ſentiments of the mind than in moſt feelings of the 
body, and * a nearer reſemblance i in the inward 
. than 


_ 


5 any alteration on the objects. 
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than in the outward part of human kind. There is 


ſomething approaching to principles in mental taſte; and 
critics can reaſon and diſpute more plauſibly than cooks 
or perfumers. We may obſerve, however, that this uni- 


formity among human kind, hinders not, but that there 


is a conſiderable diverſity in the ſentiments of beauty and 
worth, and that education, cuftom, prejudice, caprice; 
and humour; frequently vary our taſte of this kind. 
You will never convince a man, who is not accuſtomed 
to ITALIAN muſic, and has not an ear to follow its in- 
tricacies, that a SCOTCH tune is not preferable; You 
have not even any ſingle argument, beyond your own 
taſte, which you can employ in your behalf: And to your 
antagoniſt, his particular taſte will always appear a more 

convincing argument to the eontrary. If you be wiſe, 


| each of you will allow, that the other may be in the 


right; and having many other inſtances of this diverſity 
of taſte, you will both confeſs, that beauty. and worth 
are merely of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an agree- 


able ſentiment, produced by an obje in a particular 
mind, according to the peculiar ſtructure and conſtitu- 


tion of that mind. 


By this diverſity of ſentiment, obſervable in human 


kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make us ſenſible 


of her authority, and let us ſee what ſurprizing changes 


the could produce on the paſſions and deſires of man- 


kind, merely by the change of their inward fabric, 

The vulgar 
may even be convinced by this argument. But men, 
accuſtomed to thinking, may draw a more convincing, 
at leaſt a more general argument, Toe the very nature 


of the ſubject. 
In the operation of reaſoning, the mind does nothing 


but run over its objects, as they are ' ſuppoſed to ſtand 
YA in 


* 
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in reality, 3 adding any thing to them, or Sent 


| niſhing any thing from them. If I examine the Prolo- 


MAIC and COPERNICAN ſyſtems, I endeayour only, by 
my enquiries, to know the real ſituation of the planets ; 
that is, in other words, I endeavour to give them, in 
my conception, the ſame relations, that they bear to- 
wards each other in the heaveris. To this operation 
of the mind, therefore, there ſeems to be always a real, 


though often an unknown ftandard, in the nature of 


things; nor is truth or falſchood variable by the va- 


rious apprehenſions of mankind. Though all human 


race ſhould for ever conclude, that the ſun moves, and 
the earth remains at reſt, the ſun ſtirs not an inch from 
his place for all theſe reaſonings; and ſuch concluſions 


are eternally falſe and erroneous, 


But the caſe is not the ſame with the qualicles of beaus - 


tiful and deformed, deſirable and odious, as with truth and 


| falſehood. In the former caſe, the mind is not content 
with merely ſurveying its objects, as they ſtand in them- 
ſelves : It alſo feels a ſentiment of delight or uneaſineſs, 


approbation or blame, conſequent to that ſurvey ; and 
this ſentiment determines it to affix the epithet bzautiful 
or deformed, deſirable or odious. Now, it is evident, that 
this ſentiment muſt depend upon the particular fabric or 


ſtructure of the mind, which enables ſuch particular 


forms to operate in ſuch a particular manner, and pro- 
duces a ſympathy or conformity between the mind and 
its objects. Vary the ſtructure of the mind or inward 
organs, the ſentiment no longer follows, though the form 
remains the ſame. The ſentiment being different from 
the object, and ariſing from its operation upon the organs 
of the mind, an alteration upon the latter muſt vary the 
effect, nor can the ſame object, preſented to a mind 
totally different, produce the ſame ſentiment. 


„. N This 
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This concluſion every one is apt to draw of himſelf, 
without much philoſophy, where the ſentiment is evi- 
dently diſtinguiſhable from the object. Who is not ſen- 
ſible, that power, and glory, and vengeance, are not 
defirable of themſelves, but derive all their value from 
the ſtructure of human paſſions, which begets a defire 
towards ſuch particular purfuits? But with regard to 
beauty, either natural or moral, the caſe is commonly 
ſuppoſed to be different. The agreeable quality is 
thought to lie in the object, not in the ſentiment; and 
that merely becauſe the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and 
violent as to diſtinguiſh itſelf, in an evident manner, 
from the perception of the object. | 
| But a little reflection ſuffices to diſtinguiſh th, A 

an may know exactly all the circles and ellipſes of the 
gas ſyſtem, and all the irregular ſpirals of 


' the PrToLoMaAic, without perceiving that the former is 


more beautiful than the latter. Evczip has fully ex- 
plained every quality of the circle, but has not, in any 
propoſition, ſaid a» word of its beauty. The reafon is 
evident. Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies 
not in any part of the line, «phoſe parts are all equally 
diſtant from a common center. It is only the effect, 
which that figure produces upon a mind, whoſe particular 
fabric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſentiments, 
In vain would you look for it in the circle, or ſeek it, 
either by your ſenſes, or dy mathematical realonings, in 

all the properties of that figure. ee 


The mathematician, who took no other pleaſure in 
reading VIRGIL, but that of examining ENR Asꝰs voyage by 
the map, might perfectly underſtand the meaning of every 
Latin word, employed by that divine author; and, con- 
ſequently, might have a diſtinct idea of the whole nar- 

I nt 0 «Wile; 
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ration. He would even have a more diſtin idea of it, 
than they could attain who had not ſtudied fo exactly 
the geography of the poem. He knew, therefore, every 
thing in the poem: But he was ignorant of its beauty; 


becauſe the beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the ſentiment or taſte of the reader, And 


where a man has no ſuch delicacy of temper, as to make 
him feel this ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the beauty, 
though poſſeſſed of the ſcience and underſtanding of an 
angel * 

The inference upon the 3 is, that it is not from 
the value or worth of the object, which any perſon pur- 
ſues, that we can determine his enjoyment, but merely 
from the paſſion with which he purſues it, and the ſuc- 
ceſs which he meets with in his purſuit, Objects have 
_ abſolutely no worth or value in themſelves. They 
derive their worth merely from the paſſion. If that be 
ſtrong, and ſteady, and ſuccelsful, the perſon is happy. 
It cannot reaſonably be doubted, but a little mils, dreſlæd 
in a new gown for a dancing-ſchool ball, receives as 
complete enjoyment as the greateſt orator, who triumphs 
in the ſplendor. of his eloquence, while he governs the 
paſſions and reſolutions of a numerous aſſembly. 


All the difference, therefore, between one man and 
another with regard to life, conſiſts either in the paſſiony 
or in the enjoyment: And theſe differences are ſufficient to 
produce the wide extremes of happineſs and miſbry. 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt neither be too violent 
nor too remiſs. In the nrſt caſe, the mind is in a perpe- 
tual burry and tumult; in the ſecond, it finks into a 
diſagreeable indolence and lethargy. 


* See NOTE [Fl. 1 
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To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſocial; 
not rough or fierce. The affections of the latter kind 
are not near ſo agreeable to the feeling, as thoſe of the 
former. Who will compare rancour and animoſity, envy 
and revenge, to W nn, clemency, and 
oratitude ? 


To be happy, the paition muſt be cheerful and gay» 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propenfity to hope and 
joy is real riches: One to fear and ſorrow, real poverty. 


Some paſſions or inclinations, in the enjoyment of their 
object, are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, nor convey 
ſuch durable pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Philoſophical de- 
votion, for inſtance, like the enthuſiaſm of a poet, is the 
tranſitory effect of high ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine genius, 
and a habit of ftudy and contemplation : But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe circumſtances, an abſtract, inviſible 
object, like that which natural religion alone preſents to 
us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of any moment in 
life. To render the paſſion of continuance, we muſt 
find fome method of affecting the fenſes and imagination, 
and muft embrace ſome hiftorical, as well as philoſophical 
account of the divinity. Popular ſuperſtitions and ob- 
ſervances are even found to be of uſe in this particular. 


Though the tempers of men be very different, yet we 
may ſafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleafure 
cannot ſupport itſelf fo long as one of buſineſs, but is 
much more ſubject to ſatiety and diſguſt. The amuſe- 
ments, which are the moſt durable, have all a mixture of 
application and attention in them; ſuch as gaming and 
hunting. And in general, bulineſs and action fil up all 
the great vacancies in human life. 


But where the temper is the beſt Apostel for any enjoy- 
ment, the object is often wanting: And in this reſpect, 
the — Which purſue external objects, contribute, 

not 
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not ſo much to happineſs, as thoſe which reſt in our- 
| ſelves; ſince we are neither ſo certain of attaining ſuch 
objects, nor ſo ſecure in poſſeſſing them, A paſſion for 
learning is preferable, with regard to happineſs, to one 
for riches. „ | 


Some men are poſſeſſed of great ſtrength of mind; and 
even when they purſue external objects, are not much 
affected by a diſappointment, but renew their application 
and induſtry with the greateſt cheerfulneſs. Nothing 
contributes more to happineſs than ſuch a turn of mind. 


According to this ſhort and imperfect ſhetch of human 
life, the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the virtuous ; or, 
in other words, that which leads to action and employ- 
ment, renders us ſenſible to the ſocial paſſions, ſteels the 
heart againſt the aſſaults of fortune, reduces the affections 
to a juſt moderation, makes our own thoughts an enter- 
tainment to us, and inclines us rather to the pleaſures of 
ſociety and converſation, than to thoſe of the ſenſes. 
This, in the mean time, muſt be obvious to the moſt 
careleſs. reaſoner, that all diſpoſitions of mind are not 
alike favourable to happineſs, and that one paſſion or 
humour may be extremely deſirable, while another is 
equally diſagreeable. And indeed, all the difference 
between the conditions of life depends upon the mind; 
nor is there any one ſituation of affairs, in itſelf, prefer- 
able to another. Good and ill, both natural and moral, 
are entirely relative to human ſentiment and affection. 
No man would ever be unhappy, could he alter his feel- 
ings. PRoTEvus-like, he would elude all attacks, by the 

continual alterations of his ſhape and form, 


But of this reſource nature has, in a great meaſure, 
deprived us. The fabric and conſtitution of our mind 
no more depends on our choice, than that of our body, 
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The generality of men have not even the ſmalleſt notion, 
that any alteration in this reſpe& can ever be deſirable. 
As a ſtream neceſſarily follows the ſeveral inclinations of 
the ground on which it runs; ſo are the ignorant and 
thoughtleſs part of mankind nies by their natural 
propenſities. Such are effectually excluded from all 
pretenſions to philoſophy, and the medicine of the mind, ſo 
much boaſted. But even upon the wiſe and thoughtful, | 
nature has a prodigious influence; nor is it always in a 
man's power, by the utmoſt art and induſtry, to correct 
his temper, and attain that virtuous character, to which 
he aſpires. The empire of philoſophy extends over a | 
few ; and with regard to theſe too, her authority is very 

weak and limited. Men may well be ſenſible of the va- 
ue of virtue, and may deſire to attain it; but it is not 
always certain, that they will be e in their 
wiſhes, 


Whoever conſiders, without prejudice, the courſe of 
human actions, will find, that mankind are almoſt 
entirely guided by conſtitution and temper, and that 
general maxims have little influence, but ſo far as they 
affect our taſte or ſentiment. If a man have a lively 
ſenſe of honour and virtue, with moderate paſſions, his 
conduct will always be conformable to the rules of mo- 
rality; ; or if he depart from them, his return will be eaſy 
and expeditious. On the other hand, where one is born 

.of ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo callous and inſen- 
üble a diſpoſition, as to have no reliſh for virtue and 
humanity, no ſympathy with his fellow-creatures, 10 
defire of eſteem and applauſe ſuch a one muſt be allowed 
entirely incurable, nor is there any remedy in philoſophy. 
He reaps no ſatisfaction but from low and ſenſual objects, 
or from the indulgence of malignant paſſions : He feels 
no remorſe t to controul his vicious inclinations: He has 

| not 
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not even that ſenſe or taſte, which is requiſite to make 
him deſire a better character: For my part, I know not 
how I ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what 
arguments I ſhould endeavour to reform him. Should I 
tell him of the inward ſatisfaction which reſults from A 
laudable and humane actions, the delicate pleaſure of 
_ diſintereſted love and friendſhip, the laſting enjoyments of 
a good name and an eſtabliſhed character, he might Rill 
reply, that theſe were, perhaps, pleaſures to ſuch as were 
ſuſceptible of them; but that, for his part, he finds him- 
ſelf of a quite different turn and diſpoſition. I muſt 
repeat it; my philoſophy affords no remedy in ſuch a a 
caſe, nor could I do any thing but lament this perſon's 
unhappy condition. But then I aſk, If any other philo- 
ſophy can afford a remedy; or if it be poſſible, by any 
ſyſtem, to render all mankind virtuous, however perverſe 
may be their natural frame of mind? Experience will 
ſoon convince us of the contrary; and I will venture 
to affirm, that, perhaps, the chief benefit, which reſults 
from philoſophy, ariſes in an indirect manner, and pro- 
ceeds more from its ſecret, inſenſible influence, than from 


its immediate application. 
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It is. certain, that a ſerious attention to the ſciences 7 
and liberal arts ſoftens and humanizes the temper, and 
cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in which true virtue and 
honour conſiſt. It rarely, very rarely happens, that 
a man of taſte and learning is not, at leaſt, an honeſt 
man, whatever frailties may attend him. The. bent of . 
his mind to ſpeculative ſtudies muſt mortify in him the 

| paſſions of intereſt and ambition, and muſt, at the ſame 
time, give him a greater ſenſibility of all the decencics 
and duties of life. He feels more fully a moral diſtinc- 
tion 1 in characters and manners; z nor is his ſenſe of this 
N 4 kind 
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kind diminiſhed, but, on the contrary, it 1s much en- 


creaſed, by ſpeculation. 


Beſides ſuch inſenſible changes upon the temper and 
diſpoſition, it is highly probable, that others may be 
produced by ſtudy and application, The prodigious 
effects of education may convince us, that the mind is 
not altogether ſtubborn and inflexible, but will admit of 
many alterations from its original make and ſtructure. 
Let a man propoſe to himſelf the model of a character, 
which he approves: Let him be well acquainted with 
thoſe particulars, in which his own character deviates 


from this model: Let him keep a conſtant watch over 
himſelf, and bend his mind, þy a continual effort, from the 


vices, towards the virtues ; and I doubt not but, in time, 
he will find, in his temper, an alteration for the better, 


Habit is another powerful means of reforming the 


mind, and implanting in it good diſpoſitions and incli- 


nations. A man, who continues in a courſe of ſobriety 
and temperance, will hate riot and diſorder : If he engage 
in buſineſs or ſtudy, indolence will ſeem a puniſhment ta 
him: If he conſtrain himſelf to practiſe beneficence and 
affability, he will ſoon abhor all inſtances of pride and 
violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced that the 
virtuous courſe of life is preferable ; if he have but reſo- 
lution enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a violence on 
himſelf; his reformation needs not be deſpaired of. 
The misfortune is, that this conviction and this reſolu- 
tion never can have place, unleſs a a man be, . 
tolerably virtuous. | 


Here then is the chief triumph of art and philoſophy : 
It inſenſibly refines the temper, and it points out to us thoſe 
diſpoſitions which we fhould endeavour to attain, by a 
conſtant _ of mind, and 13 ee habit, Beyond 
den „„ . : this 
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' this I cannot acknowledge it to have great influence; 
and I muſt entertain doubts concerning all thoſe exhort; 


ations and conſolations, which are in ſuch 88 among 


ſpeculative reaſoners. 


We have already obſerved, that no objects are, in 
themſelves, deſirable or odious, valuable or deſpicable; 
but that objects acquire theſe qualities from the particular 
character and conſtitution of the mind, which ſurveys 
them. To diminiſh, therefore, or augment any perſon's 
value for an object, to excite or moderate his paſſions, 
there are no direct arguments or reaſons, which can be 
employed with any force or influence. The catching of 
flies, like Dourriax, if it give more pleaſure, is preferable 


to the hunting of wild beaſts, like WILLIAM Ruevs, or 


conquering of kingdoms, like ALEXANDER, 

But though the value of every object can be determined 
only by the ſentiment or paſſion of every individual, we 
may obſerye, that the paſſion, in pronouncing its verdict, 


conſiders not the object ſimply, as it is in itſelf, but. 


ſurveys it with all the circumſtances, which attend it. 


A man tranſported with joy, on account of his poſſeſſing 


a diamond, confines not his view to the gliſtering ſtone. 
before him: He alſo conſiders its rarity, and thence 
chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exultation. Here therefore 


a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular views, 


and conſiderations, and circumſtances, which otherwiſe 
would have eſcaped us; and, by that means, he may 
cither moderate or excite any particular paſſion. 


It may feem unreaſonable abſolutely to deny the au- | 


thority of philoſophy in this reſpe& : But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there lies this ſtrong preſumption againſt 
it, that, if theſe views be natural and obvious, they would 
| hove o. occurred of themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of 
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philoſophy; if they be not natural, they never can have 
any influence on the affections. Theſe are of a very deli- 
cate nature, and cannot be forced or conſtrained by the 
utmoſt art or induſtry. A conſideration, which we ſeek 
for on purpoſe, which we enter into with difficulty, 
which we cannot retain without care and attention, will 
never produce thoſe genuine and durable movements of 
paſſion, which are the reſult of nature, and the conſti- 
tution of the mind. A man may as well pretend to cure 
| himſelf of love, by viewing his miſtreſs through the arti- 
ficial medium of a microſcope or proſpect, and beholding 
there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, and monſtrous diſpropor- 
tion of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any 
paſſion by the artificial arguments of a, SENECA or an 
EricrErus. The remembranceof the natural aſpect and 
ſituation of the object, will, in both caſes, ſtill recurupon 
him. The reflections of philoſophy are too ſubtile and 
diſtant to take place in common life, or eradicate any 
affection. The air is too fine to breathe in, where it is 
above the winds and clouds of the atmoſphere. 


Another defect of thoſe refined reflections, which 
philoſophy ſuggeſts to us, is, that commonly they cannot 
diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, without di- 
miniſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are virtuous, and ren- 
dering the mind totally indifferent and unactive. They 

are, for the moſt part, general, and are applicable to all 
our affections. In vain do we hope to direct their in- 
' Auence only to one ſide. If by inceſſant ſtudy and me- 
ditation we haye rendered them intimate and preſent to 
us, they will operate throughout, and ſpread an univerſal 
inſenſibility over the mind. When we deſtroy the 
nerves, we extinguiſh the ſenſe of pleaſure, together with 


that of pain, in the human botly. 
It 
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It will be eaſy, by one glance of the eye, to find one 
or other of theſe defects in moſt of thoſe philoſophical 
reflections, ſo much celebrated both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. Let not the injuries or violence of men, ſay the 
philoſophers “, ever di ſcompoſe you by anger or hatred. 
Would you be angry at the ape for its malice, or the r for, 
its feracity ? This reflection leads us into a bad opinion of 
human nature, and muſt extinguiſh the ſocial affections. 
It tends alſo to prevent all remorſe for a man's dwn 
crimes ; when he conſiders, that vice is as natural to 
| re as the particular inſtincts to brute-creatures. 
All ills ariſe from the order of the univerſe, which is ab 
felutely perfect. Mauld you wiſh to diſturb ſo divine an order 
for the ſake of your own particular intereſt ? What if the 
ills I ſuffer ariſe from malice or oppreſſion? But the vices 
and imper fettions of men are alſo comprehended i in the eat of 
the untverſe : g 


1f plagues and earthquakes break not heav'n's Hen, 
Why then a BORGIA or a CATILIXE! 


Let this be allowed; and my own vices will alſo be a 
part of the ſame order. 


To one who ſaid, that none were happy, ads were 
not above opinion, a SPARTAN replied, then none are . 
But knaves and robbers 1. 

Man is born to be miſerable; and is he ſurprized at any 
particular misfortune ? And can he give way to ſorrow and 
lamentation upon account of any diſaſter ® Ves: He very 
reaſonably laments, that he ſhould be born to be 
miſerable. Your conſolation preſents a hundred 15 for 
one, of which you pretend to eaſe him, 
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You ſhould always have before your eyes death, diſeaſe, po + 
werty, blindneſs, exile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which are 
incident to human nature. If any one of theſe ills fall to your 
lot, you will bear it the better, when' you have reckoned upon 
it. I anſwer, if we confine ourſelves to a general and 
diſtant reflection on the ills of human life, that can have 
no effect to prepare us for them. If by cloſe and intenſe 
meditation we render them preſent and intimate to us, 
that is the true ſecret for poiſoning all our e. and 
rendering us perpetually miſerable. 


- Your forrow is fruitleſs, and will not change the cour/e of 
deſtiny. Very true: n for that my reaſon [ am 
ſorry. 

Ciceros conſolation for deafneſs is ſomewhat curious. 
Heu many languages are there, ſays he, which you do not 
undenſtand? The Puxic, SPANISH, GALLIC, AEGvP- 
TIAN, &c. With regard to all theſe, you are as if you were 
deaf, yet you are indifferent about the matter. Is it then 
o great a misfortune to be deaf to one language more * ? 

I like better the repartee of ANTIPATER the CyRE- 
NIAC, when ſome women were condoling with him for 
his blindneſs : hat! ſays he, Do you think there are ng 
| pleaſures in the date? 
| Nothing can be more deſtructive, ſays FONTENELLE, to 
ambition, and the paſſion for conqueſt, than the true ſyſtem of 
aſtronomy What a poor thing is even the whole globe in 
compariſon of the infinite extent of nature? This confidera- 
tion is evidently too diſtant ever to have any effect. Or, 
if it had any, would it not deſtroy .patriotiſm as well as 
ambition? The ſame gallant author adds with ſome 
reaſon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the only 5 
pbjedts, 1 which loſe . of their luſtre or value from 
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the moſt extenſive views of aſtronomy, but ſtand proof 
againſt every ſyſtem. Would philoſophers adviſe us to 
limit our affection to them? | 

Exile, ſays PLUTARCH to a friend in baniſhment, is no 

evil : Mathematicians tell us, that the whole earth is but a 

point, compared to the heavens. To change one's country then 
is little more than to remove from one ſtreet to another. Man 
is not a plant, rooted to a certain ſpot of earth: All ſoils and 
all climates are alike ſuited to him*. Theſe topics are 
admirable, could they fall only into the hands of baniſh 
ed perſons. But what if they come allo to the knowledge 
of thoſe who are employed in public affairs, and deſtroy 
all their attachment to their native country ? Or will they 
operate like the quack's medicine, which is equally un 
for a diabetes and a dropſy? 


It is certain, were a ſuperior being thruſt into a human | 
body, that the whole of life would to him appear ſo mean, 
contemptible, and puerile, that he never could be induced 
to take part in any thing, and would ſcarcely give at- 
tention to what paſſes around him. To engage him to 

ſuch a condeſcenſion as to play even the part of a Paitie 
with zeal and alacrity, would be much more difficult, 
than to conſtrain the ſame PHILIP, after having been a 
king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend old 
ſhoes with proper care and attention ; the occupation 
which Lucian aſſigns him in the infernal regions. Now 
all the ſame topics of diſdain towards human affairs, 
which could operate on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo 
to a philoſopher; but being, in ſome meaſure, diſ- 
proportioned to human capacity, ' and not being for- 
tified by the experience of any thing better, they make 
not a full impreſſion on him. He ſees, but he feels 
| not ſufficiently their truth; and is always rn $2 phi- 
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loſopher, when he needs not; that is, as long as nothing 


diſturbs him, or rouzes his affections. While others 
play, he wonders at their keenneſs and ardour; but he 
no ſooner puts in his own ſtake, than he is commonly 
tranſported with the ſame paſſions, that he had ſo much 
condemned, while he remained a ſimple ſpeRator. 

There are two conſiderations chiefly, to be met with 
in books of philoſophy, from which any important effect 
is to be expected, and that becauſe theſe conſiderations 
are drawn from common life, and occur upon the moſt 
ſuperficial view of human affairs. When we reflect on 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, how deſpicable ſeem 
all our purſuits of happineſs? And even, if we would 
extend our concern beyond our own life, how frivolous 
appear our moſt enlarged and moſt generous projects ; 
when we conſider the inceſſant changes and revolutions 
of human affairs, by which laws and learning, books and 


governments are hurried away by time, as by a rapid 


ſtream, and are loſt in the immenſe ocean of matter ? 


Such a reflection certainly tends to mortify all our paſ- 


ſions: But does it not thereby counterwork the artifice 
of nature, who has happily deceived us into an opinion, 
that human life is of ſome importance ? And may not 
ſuch a reflection be employed with ſucceſs by voluptuous 
reaſoners, in order to lead us, from the paths of action 
and virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence and * 
ſure? $8 


We are informed by Taucypipes, that doing the 
famous plague of ATHENs, when death ſeemed preſent 


to every one, a diſſolute mirth and gaiety prevailed among 


the people, who exhorted one another to make the moſt 
of life as long as it endured. The ſame obſervation is 


made by Boccack with regard to the plague of FLo- 


RENE. A like 1 makes ſoldiers, during war, 


5 
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be more addicted co riot and expence, than any other 

race of men. Preſent pleaſure is always of importance; 
and whatever diminiſhes the importance of all other ob- 
jects muſt beſtow on it an additional influence and 
value. 


The ſecond philoſophical conſideration, which may 
often have an influence on the affections, is derived from 
a compariſon of our own condition with the condition of 
others. This compariſon we are continually making, 
even in common life; but the misfortune is, that we are 
rather apt to compare our ſituation with that of our ſu- 
periors, than with that of our inferiors. A philoſopher 
corrects this natural infirmity, by turning his view to the 
other ſide, in order to render himſelf eaſy in the ſituatign 
to which fortune has confined him. There are few 

people, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſolation from 
this reflection, though, to a very good-natured-man, the 
view of human miſeries ſhould rather produce ſorrow than 
comfort, and add, to his lamentations for his own mis- 
| fortunes, a deep compaſſion for thoſe of others. Such is 
the imperfection, even of the beſt of theſe philoſophical 


topics of conſolation *. 


1! ä ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſetyitig) that, 

though virtue be undoubtedly the beſt choice, when it 
is attainable; yet ſuch is the diſorder and confuſion of 
human affairs, that no perfect or regular diſtribution of 
happineſs and miſery is ever, in this life, to be expected. 
Not only the goods of fortune, and the endowments of 
the body (both of which are important), not only theſe 
advantages, I ſay, are unequally divided between the 
virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itſelf partakes, 
ih ſome degree, of this diforder, and the moſt worthy 
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character, by the very conſtitution of the paſſions, enjoys 
not always the higheſt felicity. 

It is obſervable, that though every bodily pain pro- 
ceeds from ſome diſorder in the part or organ, yet the 
pain is not always proportioned to the diſorder; but is 
greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs ſenſibility 
of the part, upon which the noxious humours exert their 
influence. A tooth-ach produces more violent convulſions 


of pain than a phthijis or a dropſy. In like manner, with 


regard to the œconomy of the mind, we may obſerve, 


that all vice is indeed pernicious; yet the diſturbance or 
pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact propor- 
tion to the degree of vice, nor is the man of higheſt 
virtue, even abſtracting from external accidents, always 
the moſt happy. A gloomy and melancholy diſpoſition 
is certainly, 10 our ſentiments, a vice or imperfection; but 


as it may be accompanied with great ſenſe of honour and 
great integrity, it may be found in very worthy cha- 


racters; though it is ſufficient alone to imbitter life, and 
render the perſon affected with it completely miſerable. 
On the other hand, a ſelfiſh villain may poſſeſs a ſpring 
and alacrity of temper, a certain gazety of heart, which 


is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded 
much beyond its merit, and when attended with good 


fortune, will compenſate for the uneaſineſs and remorſe 


ariſing from all the other vices. 


I ſhall add, as an obſervation to the fame 2 
that, if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it may 


often happen, that a good quality, which he poſſeſſes 
along with it, will render him more miſerable, than if he 


were completely vicious. A perſon of ſuch imbecility of 
temper as to be eaſily broken by affliction, is more 


unhappy for being endowed with a generous and friendly 


diſpoſition, which gives him a lively concern for others, 
| and 
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and expoſes him- the more to fortune and accidents. A 
ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfect character, is certainly a 
virtue; but produces great uneaſineſs and remorſe, from 
which the abandoned villain is entirely free. A very 
amorous complexion, with a heart incapable of friend - 
ſhip, is happier than the ſame exceſs in loye, with a ge- 
neroſity of temper, which tranſports a man beyond 
himſelf, and renders him a total flave to the object of his 
. paſhon,, © 1 ̃ t | 
In a word, human life is more governed by fortune 

than by reaſon ; is to be regarded more as a dull paſtime 
than as a ſerious occupation; and is more influenced by 
particular humour, than by general principles, Shall we 
engage ourſelyes in it with paſſion and anxiety? It is not 
worthy of ſo mych concern. Shall we be indifferent 
about what happens? We loſe all the pleaſure of the 

game by our phlegm and careleſneſs. While 'we are 
reaſoning concerning life, life is gone; and death, b 
though perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats 

alike the fool and the philoſopher. To reduce life to 

exact rule and method, is commonly a painful, oft a 

fruitleſs occupation: And is it not alſo a proof, that we 

overvalue the prize for. which we contend? Even to 

reaſon ſo carefully concerning it, and to fix with accu« 

racy its juſt idea, would be overvaluing it, were it not 

that, to ſome tempers, this occupation is one of the moſt 

amuſing, in which life could poſſibly be employed, 


4 
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ES SA MEX 
of Das and Deere 


A marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual 

conſent, and has for its end the propagation of the 
ſpecies, it is evident, that it muſt be ſuſceptible of all the 
variety of conditions which conſent ee provided 
onr be not contrary to this end. 


A man, in conjoining himſelf to a woman, is bound 
to her according to the terms of his engagement: In 
begetting children, he is bound, by all the ties of nature 
and humanity, to provide for their ſubſiſtence and edu- 
cation. When he has performed theſe two parts of duty, 
no one can reproach him with injuſtice or injury. And 
as the terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of 
ſubſiſting his offspring, may be various, it is mere ſuper- 
ſtition to imagine, that marriage can be entirely uniform, 
and will admit only of one mode or form. Did not hu- 
man laws reſtrain the natural liberty of men, every par- 
ticular marriage would be as different as ne, or 
bargains of any other kind or ſpecies. 3 


As circumſtances vary, and the laws propoſe different 
advantages, we find, that, in different times and places, 
they impoſe different conditions on this important con- 
tract. In Tonquin, it is uſual for the ſailors, when the 
ſhips come into harbour, to marry for the ſeaſon ; and 

YE O 2 notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding this precarious engagement, they are 
aſſured, it is ſaid, of the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as. 
well as in the whole management of their affairs, from 
thoſe temporary ſpouſes. 


11 cannot, at preſent, recollect my authorities; but ! 
have ſomewhere read, that the republic of . Boſe 
having loſt many of its citizens by war and peſtilence, 
allowed every man to marry two wives, in order the 
ſooner to repair the waſte which had been made by theſe 
calamities. The poet EuriPiDtEs happened to be 
coupled to two noiſy Vixens, who ſo plagued him with 
their jealouſies and quarrels, that he became ever after a 
profeſſed woman-hater ; and is the only theatrical writer, 
perhaps the only poet, that ever enen an averfion 
to the ſex. | 
In that agreeable romance, called the Hiftory f the 
SEVARAMBIANS, where a great many men and a few 
women are ſuppoſed to be ſhipwrecked on a deſert coaft ; 
the captain of the troop, in order to obviate thoſe endless 
-quarrels which aroſe, regulates their marriages after the 
| following manner : He takes a handſome female to him- 
ſelf alone; affigns one to every couple of inferior officers ; ; 
and to five of the loweſt rage — Res one Na in com- 
mon. 


Ul 


The ancient BRTToxs had a ſingular kind of marriage, 

to be met with among no other people. Any number of 

| them, as ten or a dozen, joined in a ſociety together, 
which was perhaps requiſite for mutual defence in thoſe 
barbarous times. In order-to link this ſociety the Cloſer, 
they took an equal number of wives in common ; and 
whatever children were born, were reputed to Lodi to 


{- of them, and were revordingly AY for by the 
whole community, | 


+ 
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Among the inferior creatures, riature herſelf, being 
the ſupreme legiſlator, preſcribes all the Jaws which re- 
gulate their marriages, and varies thoſe laws according 
to the different circumſtances of the creature, Where 
ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe; food and defence to the new- 
born. animal, the preſent embrace terminates the mar- 
riage; and the care of the offspring is committed en- 
tirely to the female. Where the food is of more difficult 
purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till the 
common progeny can provide for itſelf; and then the 
union immediately diſſolves, and 8 each of the 
parties free to enter into a new engagement at the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon. But nature, having endowed man with 
reaſon, has not ſo exactly regulated every article of his 
marriage contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, by his 
own prudence, according to his particular circumſtances 
and ſituation. Municipal laws are a ſupply to the wiſ- 
dom of each individual; and, at the ſame time, by re- 
ſtraining the natural libetty of men; make private intereſt 
| ſubmit to the intereſt of the public: All” regulations, 

therefore, on this head ate equally lawful; and'equally 
_ conformable to the principles of nature; though they are 
not all equally convenient, or equally uſeful to ſociety; 
The laws may allow of polygamy, as among the Eaſtern 
nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among the GRERks 
and Roxans; or they may confine one man to one 
woman, during the whole courſe of their lives, as among 
the modern EUR Or EANS. It may not be diſagreeable to 
eonſider the advantages and e which enen 
from each of theſe inſtitutions. | 


The advocates for polygamy may recommend-it as the 
only effectual remedy for the diſorders of love, and the 


dnly as for freeing men from that —— to the 
O 3 a : . 
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females, which the natural violence of our paſſions has 
impoſed upon us. By this means alone can we regain 
our right of ſovereignty; and, ſating our appetite, re- 
eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon in our minds, and, of 
conſequence, our own authority in our families. Man, 
like a weak ſovereign, being unable to ſupport himſelf 
againſt the wiles and intrigues of his ſubjects, muſt play 
one faction againſt another, and become abſolute by the 
mutual jealouſy of the females. To divide and 10 govern is 
an univerſal maxim; and by neglecting it, the Euxo- 
PEANS undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious 
flavery than the Turks or PERSIANS, who are ſubjected 
indeed to a ſovereign, that lies at a diſtance from them, 
but in their domeſtic affairs rule with an uncontroulable | 
ſway. i 5 
On the other hand, it een be urged with better rea- 
ſon, that this ſovereignty of the male is a real uſurpation, 
and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, not to ſay equality, 
which nature has eſtabliſned between the ſexes. We are, 
by nature, their lovers, their friends, their patrons: 
Would we willingly exchange ſueh endearing appellations, 
for the barbarous title of maſter and tyrant? 


» In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman pro- 
ceeding ?* As lovers, or as huſtands? The lover, is to- 
tally annihilated; and courtſhip, the moſt agreeable: 
ſcene" in life; can no longer have place, where women 
have not the free diſpoſal of themſelves, but are bought 
and ſold, like the meaneſt animal. The huſband. is as 
| little a gainer, having found the admirable ſecret of 
. extinguiſhing. every part of love, except its jealouſy. 
No roſe without its thorn; but he muſt be a :fooliſh- 
wretch indeed, that throws away the roſe and rer. 
only the thorn. 


7 oc 


But 
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But the ASIATIC manners are as Fre We to friend- 
mip as to love. Jealouſy excludes men from all inti- 
macies and familiarities with each other. No one dares 
bring his friend to his houſe or table, leſt he bring a loyer 
to his numerous wives. Hence all over the caſt, each 
family is as much ſeparate from another, as if they were 
ſo many diſtinct kingdoms: No wonder then, that Sol o- 
MON, living, like an eaſtern prince, with his ſeven hun- 
dred wives, and three hundred. concubines, without one 
friend, could write ſo pathetically concerning the vanity 
of the world. Had he tried the ſecret of one wife or 
miſtreſs, a few friends, and a .gre at many companions, 
he might haye found life ſomewhat more agreeable. 
Deſtroy" love and friendſhip ; 55 what r in the world 
worth accepting ? 


FZIEY be 


The bad education of A ©-7 ng eſpecially 8 of 
condition, is another unavoidable conſequence of theſe 
eaſtern inſtitutions. Thoſe who paſs the early, part of 

life among flaves, ate only qualified to. be, themſelves, 
ſlaves and tyrants; and in every future intercourſe, either 
with theirinferiors or ſuperiors, are apt to forget the natural 
equality of mankind, What attention, too, can it be 
ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe ſeraglio affords him fifty ſons, 
will Sive to inſtilling principles of morality or ſctence 
into a progeny, with whom he himſelf is ſcareely ac- 
quairited, and whom he loves with ſo divided an affection, 
Burbariſm, t therefore, appears, from reaſon as well as 


experience, to be the inſeparable attendant of . 
gamp. 

To. render PS ng more. aliens, I BAYS not recount f 

the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the conſtraint in 
which it holds the fair-ſex all over the eaſt. In thoſe 


countries men are not allowed to have any commerce with 
© 4 the 
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the females, not even phyſicians, when ſickneſs may be fup- 
poſed to have extinguiſhed all wanton paſſions in the boſoms 
of the fair, and, at the ſame time, has rendered them unfit 
objeas of deſire. 'TouRNEFORT tells us, that, when he 
was brought into the grand ſignior's ſeraglio as a phyſician, 
he was not a little ſurprized, in looking along a gallery, 
to ſee a great number of naked arms, ſtanding out from 
the. ſides of the room. He could not imagine what this 
cCould mean; till he was told, that thoſe arms, belonged 
to bodies, which he muſt cure, without knowing any 
more about them, than what he could ſearn from the 
arms. He was not allowed to aſk a queſtion ef the 
patient, or even of her attendants, leſt he might find it 
neceſſary to Enquire concerning circumſtances, which 
the delicacy. of the ſeraglio allows not to be revealed. 

Hence phyſicians in the eaſt pretend to know all diſeaſes : 
from the pulſe ; as our quacks in Evroee undertake to 
cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his water, I ſuppoſe, 
had Monſicur TourRNEFORT been of this latter kind, he 
would not, in CONSTANTINOPLE, have been allowed by 
the jealous Tun ks to be nn une r N have noma | 
for exerciſing his art. ? 


In another country, where polygamy is alſo allowed, ” 


they render their wives cripples, and make their feet of 
no uſe to them, in order to confine them to their own 
houſes, - But it will, perhaps, appear ſtrange, that, i in a 
Exo EAN country, jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch 
a height, that it is indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe | that a 
woman of rank can have feet or legs. Witness the 
following ſtory, which we have from very good autho- 
rity t. n the mother 8 the late Sing of SrAIN Wis 
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on her road towards Map RID, ſhe paſſed through a little 
town in SPAIN, famous for its manufactory of gloves 
and ſtockings. The magiſtrates of the place thought 
they could not better expreſs their joy for the reception | 1 
of their new queen, than by preſenting her with a ſample '$ 
of thoſe commodities, for. which alone their town was 
remarkable. The major dome, who conducted the prin- 
deſs, received the gloves very graciouſly : But when the 
ſtockings were preſented, he flung them away with great 
indignation, and ſeverely reprimanded the magiſtrates for 
this egregious piece of indecency. Know, fays he, that a 
queen of SPAIN has no legs. The young queen, who, at that 
time, underſtood the language but imperfectly, and had 
often been frightened with ſtories of Span1sn jealouſy, 

_ imagined that they were to cut off her legs. Upon 
which ſhe fell a crying, and begged them to conduct her 
back to GzRManY, for that ſhe never could endure the 

operation: And it was with ſome difficulty they could 
appeaſe her. Paitlie IV. is ſaid never in his life to have 

laughed heartily, but at the recital of this ſtory. 


Having rejected polygamy, and matched. one man 
with one woman, let us now conſider what duration we 
ſhall affign to their union, and whether we ſhall admit 

of thoſe: voluntary divorces, which were cuſtomary 
among the GREtKs and RoMANs. | Theſe who would 
defend this practice may employ the following reaſons. 
How often does diſguſt and averſion ariſe after. mar- 
riage, from the moſt trivial accidents, or from an in- 
compatibility of humour; where time, inſtead of curing 
the wounds, proceeding from mutual injuries, feſters 
them every day the more, by new quarrels and re- 
proaches? Let us ſeparate hearts, which were not made 


to aſſociate together. Each of them may, perhaps, 
, find 
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find another for which it is better fitted. At leaſt, no⸗ 
thing can be more cruel than to preſerve, by violence, 
an union, which, at firſt, was made by mutual love, 
and is now, in effect, diſſolved by mutual hatred. 


But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure to ha- 
tred and domeſtic quarrels: It is alfo an admirable j pre- 
ſervative againſt them, and the only ſecret for keeping 
alive that love, which firſt united the married couple. 
The heart of man delights in liberty: The very image 
of conſtraint is grievous to it: When you would con- 
fine it by violence, to what would otherwiſe have been 
its choice, the inclinatiofi immediately changes, and 
deſire is turned into averſion, © If the public intefeſt will 
not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is 
ſo agreeable in love: at leaſt, deprive us not of that 
liberty, which is ſo eſſentially requiſite. In vain you tell 
me, that T had my choice of the perſon, with whom 1 
would conjoin myſelf. I had my choice, it is true, of 
my priſon; but this is but a ſmall E ſinee it muſt 

ſtill be a priſon. ; 

Such are the arguments which may be urged in fa- 
vour of divorces: But there ſeem to be theſe three un- 
anſwerable objections againſt them. Fir, What muſt 
become of the children, upon the ſeparation of the pa- 
rents? Muſt they be committed to the care of a ſtep⸗ 
mother; and inſtead of the fond attention and concern 
of a parent, feel all the indifference” or hatred of a 
ſtranger or an enemy? Theſe inconveniencies are ſuf- 
ficiently felt, where nature has made the divorce by the 
doom inevitable to all mortals: And ſhall we ſeek to 
multiply thoſe inconveniencies, by multiplying divorces, 
and putting it in the power of parents, er 1 8 ca- 
price, to render their poſterity miſerable. 
| 5 | | Secendy, 
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a If it be true, on the one hand, chat the 
heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates 
every thing to which it is confined; it is alſo true, on 
the other, that the heart of man naturally fubmits to 
neceſſity, and ſoon loſes an inclination, when there 
appears an abſolute impoſſibility of gratifying it. Theſe 
principles of human nature, you'll ſay, are contra- 
dictory: But what is man but a heap of contradictions ? 
Though it is remarkable, that where principles are, 
after this manner, contrary in their operation, they do 
not always deftroy each other; but the one or the 
other may predominate on any particular occaſion, 
according as circumſtances are more or leſs favourable 
to it. For inſtance, love is a reſtleſs and impatient. 
paſſion, full of caprices and variations: ariſing in a mo- 
ment from a feature, from an air, from nothing, and 
ſuddenly extinguiſhing after the ſame. manner. Such 
a paſſion requires liberty above all things; and there- 
fore ELo19a had reaſon, when, in order to preſerve 
this -pafſion, ſhe refuſed to- n her beloved An- 
LARD. 


How oft, when proſt to marriage, have:T ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made: 
Love, free as air, at fight of human Ps... 
Spreads his light wings, and i in a moment ier. 


| But Hidin is a calm and ſedate affection, conducted 
by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpringing from long 
acquaintance and mutual obligations; without jealou- 
fies or fears, and without thoſe feveriſh fits of heat and 
cold, which cauſe ſuch an agreeable torment in the 
amorous paſſion, So ſober an affection, therefore, as 
friendſhip, rather thrives under conſtraint, and never 

5 | riſes 


be - | E880 AY A. 
riſes to ſuch a height, as when any ſtrong intereſt or ye- 


/ 


ceſſity binds two perſons together, and gives them ſome 


common object of purſuit... We need not, therefore, 
be afraid of drawing the marriage-knot, which chiefly 
ſubſiſts by friendihip, the cloſeſt poſlible. T he amity . 
between the - perſons, where it is ſolid and ſincere, will 


rather gain by it: And where it is wavering and un- 
certain, this is the beſt expedient for fixing it. How 


many frivolous: quarrels and diſguſts are there, which 
people of common prudence endeavour to forget, when 


they lie under a neceflity of paſling their lives together; 


but which would ſoon be. inflamed: into the moſt deadly 
hatred, were they purſued to the utmoſt, under the pro- 


ſpect of an eaſy ſeparation? 


In the third place, we muſt 3 that . is 
mote dangerous than to unite two perſons ſo cloſely 
in all their intereſts and concerns; as man and wife; 
without rendering the union entire and total. The leaſt 


. poſſibility of a ſepatate intereſt muſt be the ſource of 


endleſs quarrels and ſuſpicions. | The wife, not ſecure 
of her eſtabliſnment, will ſtill be driving ſome ſeparate 
end or projet; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being 


f accompanied wie more ene my be ſtil} more ma 


gerous. | 


Should theſe reaſons. ids 8 divorces be 
deemed inſufficient, I hope no body will pretend to 
refuſe the teſtimony of experience. At the time when 
divorces were moſt frequent among the Romans, mar- 
riages were moſt rare; and Avevsrvs was obliged, by 
penal laws, to force men of faſhion into the married 
ſtate : A circumſtance which is ſcarcely to be found in 


any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
| Roux, 5 N N Avotees, are Bo praiſed | 


+. 
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by Diloxysrus HaLycaRnaszzus E. Wonderful was 
the harmony, ſays the hiſtorian, which this. inſeparable 
union of intereſts produced between married perſons z 
while each of them conſidered the inevitable neceſſity by 
which they were linked together, and abandoned all 
| proſpect, of any other choice or eſtabliſhment. 


"" excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſufficiently 
recommends our 1 e practice with, re- 
gafd to marriag ge. 


\ 
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Of-SrmPLIiciTyY and REFINEMENT in WriTiNG, 


\INE writing, according to Mr. AnD1s0N, conſiſts 
of ſentiments} which are natural, without being 
obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and more conciſe 


definition of fine writing. 


Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect x not the 
| a with any pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy of our 
attention. The pleaſantries of a waterman, the obſerva- 
tions of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a porter or haekney 
coachman, all of theſe are natural, and diſagreeable. 
What an infipid comedy ſhould we make of the chit- chat 
of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length? 
Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taſte, but nature drawn 
with all her graces and ornaments, la belle nature; or if 
we copy low life, the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remark- 
able, and muſt convey a lively image to the mind. The 
abſurd naivets of Sancho Pancho is repreſented in ſuch ini- 
mitable colours by CERVAN TES, that it entertains as 
much m den ge of _ _ nen hero or 
pee lover. * 

The caſe is the ſame with orators, tens cri- 
| te. or any author * rats. in = own e with- 
out 
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out introducing other ſpeakers or ee If his lan- 


guage be not elegant, his obſervations uncommon, his 


| ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will-in vain boaſt his na- 


ture and ſimplicity. He may be correct; but he never 
will be agreeable. It is the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, 


that they are never blamed or cenſured. The good for- 


tune of à book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talks 
of, Jallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt lot of the 
one; but is the greataſt misfortune, which the . can 
poſſibly fall i into, _ 

On the other hand, produtions, which are merely 
ſurpriſing, without being natural, oan never. give any 


laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw chimeras, 
is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. The juſt- 


neſs of the repreſentation is loſt, and the mind is dif- 


pleaſed to find a picture, which bears no reſemblance to 


any original. Nor are ſuch exceflive refinenients more 


agreeable -in the epiſtolary or philoſophic ſtyle, than in 
the epic or tragic. . Too much ornament is a fault in 


every kind of production. Uncommon expreſſions, 


| ſtrong flaſhes of wit, poixted ſimilies, and epigrammatic 5 


turns, eſpecially when they recur too frequently, are a 


disfigurement, rather than any embelliſhment of diſ- 


courſe. As the eye, in ſurveying a Gorhic building, 
is diſtracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and loſes 
the whole by its minute attention to the parts; ſo the 
mind, in peruſing a work overſtocked with wit, is fa- 


pre and diſguſted with the conſtant endeavour to ſhine 


and ſurpriſe... This is the caſe where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even though that wit, in itſelf, ſhould 
he juſt : and agreeable. But it commonly happens to ſuch . 
writers, that they ſeek for their favourite ornaments, 


5 even where the * does not afford them; Ls by 


that 
IE. 
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that means, have twenty inſipid conceits for one > thought 


which is really beautiful, | 
There is no ſubject in critical 1 more copious, 
than this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity and reſinement 
in writing; and therefore, not to wander in tdo large a 
field, I ſhall confine myſelf 1 to a few general obſervations 


on that head. 

. Firſt, 1 an That Fae exceſſss of both kinds are ta 
be avoided, and though a proper medium ought 3 to be Audied i in 
all ge ris. + 3 yet this mewn lies not in a point, but ad- 
in A” e between Mr. Pore E Locaerivs. 
Theſe ſeem to lie in the two greateſt extremes of refine- 
ment and ſimplicity, in which a. poet can indulge him- 
ſelf, without being guilty of any blameable exceſs. All 
this interval may be filled with poets, who may differ 
from each other, but may be equally admirable, each in 
his peculiar ſtyle and manner. CoRNEILLE and Cox- 
GREVE, who carry their wit and refinement ſomewhat 
farther than Mr. Pore (if poets of ſo different a kind 
can be compared together), and SOPHOCLES and TE- 
RENCE, who are more ſimple than LuczETIVs, ſeem to 
have gone out of that medium, in which the moſt perfect 
productions are found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs 
in theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the great poets, VIx- 
GIL and RACINE, in my opinion, lie neareft the center, 
and are the fartheſt removed from both the extremities. 


My ſecond obſervation on this head is, That it is very 


difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain by words, where the 
Juli medium lies between the exceſſes of ſimplicity and refine- 
ment, or to give any rule by which Te can know preciſely the 
bounds between the fault and the beauty. A critic may not 
only diſcourſe very judiciouſſy on this head, without in- 
ſtructing his readers, but even without underftanding the 
Vo. I. CO rs Tarn or matter 


— 
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matter rely himſelf. There is not a finer piece of 
criticiſm than the di iſertation on paſtorals by FONTENELLE ; | 
in which; by a number of reflections and philoſophical 
reaſonings, he endeavours to fix the juſt medium, which 


is ſuitable to that ſpecies of writing. But let any one 
read the paſtorals of that author, and he will be con- 


vinced; that this judicious critic, notwithſtanding his 
fine reaſonings, had a falſe taſte, and fixed the point of 
perfection much nearer the extreme of refinement than 


| paſtoral poetry will admit of. The ſentiments of his 


ſhepherds are better ſuited-to the toilettes of Pars, than 
to the foreſts of AREADTA. But this it is impoſlible to 


« diſcover from his critical reaſonings. He blames all ex- 
ceſſive painting and ornament as much as VIROII. could 


have done, had that great poet writ a diſſertation on this 


ſpecies of poetry. However different the taſtes of men, 


their general diſcourſe on theſe ſubjects is commonly the 
ſame. No criticiſm can be inſtructive, which deſcends 
not to particulats, and is not full of examples and illuftra- 


tions. It is allowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as 


virtue, always lies in a medium; but where this medium is 
placed, is a great queſtion, and can never be — 
explained by general reaſonings. . 


.I ſhall deliver it as a third Fn lg on this fubjeat, 


E That we ought to be more on our guard against the exceſs of 
: refinement than that of. famplicity ; ; and that becauſe the former 


exceſs 15 both W beautiful, and more or ior than the 
latter. . ; | 4 : : 
It is a certain rule, that wit and paſſion are entirely 


| incompatible. When the affections are moved, there 


is no place for the imagination. The mind of man being 
naturally limited, it is impoſſible that all its faculties | 
can operate at once : And the more any. one predomi- 


nates, the leſs room is there for the others to exert their 


g 5 | 9 vigour. 
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vigour. For this reaſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity 
is required in all compoſitions, where men, and actions, 
and paſſions are painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of re- 
flections and obſervations. And as the former ſpecies of 
writing is the more engaging and beautiful, one may 
ſafely, upon this account, give the preference to- the ex- 
treme of ſimplicity above that of refinement. | 


_— —— 


— 


We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, which 13 
we read the ofteneſt; and which every man of taſte has Ih 
got by heart, have the recommendation of ſimplieity, 
and have nothing ſurpriſing in the thought, when di- 
veſted of that elegance of expreſſion, and harmony of 
numbers, with which it is clothed. If the merit of the | 
compoſition lie in a point of wit, it may ſtrike at mts 2 | # 
but the mind anticipates the thought in the ſecond ag N 1 
uſal, and is no longer affected by it. When 1 read an | | 
epigram of MARTIAL, the firſt line recalls the whole ; ; | 
and I have no pleaſure in repeating to myſelf what I | 
know already. But each line, each word in CaTuLLus, N 


has its merit; and I am never tired with the peruſal of 
him. It 3 is ſufficient to run over CowWLEY once: But 
PARNEL, after the fiſtieth reading, is as freſh as at the | 
firſt. Beſides, it is with books as with women, where | 2 
a certain plainneſs of manner and of dreſs is more en- | | 
gaging, than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. 
TERENCE is a modeſt and baſhful beauty,' to whom we 
grant every thing, becauſe he aſſumes nothing, and whoſe 
purity and nature mike a durable, though not a violent 
impreſſion on us. 15 5 
But refinement, as it is the leſs beautiful, ſo is it the 
more dangerous extreme, and what we are the apteſt to 


fall into.. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it is not 
a accompanied 


V 1 XX. 


Fi 


accompanied VS great elegance and propriety, On the 
contrary, there 1s ſomething ſurpriſing in a blaze of wit 
and conceit. Ordinary readers are mightily ſtruck with 
it, and falſely imagine it to be the moſt difficult, as well 
as moſt excellent way, of writing. SENECA abounds 
with agreeable faults, ſays. QuinTILIAN, abundat dulci- 
bus vitiis; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, and 
the more apt to pervert the talſe of the young and 1 incon- 
ſiderate. 


I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refinement i is now more 
to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe it is the extreme, 
which men are the moſt apt to fall into, after learning 
has made ſome progreſs, and after eminent writers have 
appeared in every ſpecies of compoſition. The endeavour 
to pleaſe by novelty leads men wide of ſimplicity and 
nature, and fills their writings with affectation and con- 
ceit. It was thus the As1aTic eloquence degenerated fo 


much from the ATTic : It was thus the age of CLav- 
DIUs and NRO became ſo much inferior to that of Au- 
GUSTUS in tafte and genius: And perhaps there are, at 
preſent, ſome ſymptoms of- a like degeneracy of taſte, in 
FRANCE as wellas in ENGLAND. , 
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UH E 8 are apt to carry all 3 characters 
to extremes; and having once eſtabliſhed it as a 
principle, that any people are knaviſh, or cowardly, or 
ignorant, they will admit of no exception, but compre- 
hend every individual under the ſame cenſure. Men of 
Tenſe condemn theſe undiſtinguiſhing judgments : Though 
at the ſame time, they allow, that each nation has a pe- 
culiar ſet of manners, and that ſome particular qualities 
are more frequently to be, met with among one people 
than among their neighbours.  'The common people in 
SWITZERLAND have probably more honeſty .than thoſe 
of the ſame rank in IRELAND; and every prudent man 
will, from that circumſtance alone, make a difference in 
the truſt which he repoſes in each. We have reaſon to- 
expect greater wit and gaiety in a FRENCHMAN than in 
a SPANIARD ; though CERVANTES was born in SPAIN. 
An EncLisMan will naturally be ſuppoſed to have more 
knowledge than a Dans ; though Tyens Brang was 
1 native of DExMaARK. © | BE ; 
Different reaſons are aſſigned for theſe. national tharac- 
1277 : while ſome account for them from moral, others 
from phyfical cauſes, By moral cauſes, [ mean all cir- 
. P 3 cumſtancos, 
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cumſtances, which are fitted to work on the mind as 
| motives or reaſons, and which render a peculiar ſet of 
Ul manners habitual to us. Of this kind are, the nature of 
| the government, the revolutions of public affairs, the 
plenty or penury in which the people live, the fituation 
-of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and ſuch 
like circumſtances. By phy/ical cauſes, I mean thoſe 
qualities of the air and climate which are fuppoſed to 
work inſenſibly on the temper, by altering the tone and 
habit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, 
| which, though reflection and reaſon may ſometimes over- 
' come it, will yet prevail among the generality of man- 
| * Kind, and have an influence on their manners. | 
'F That the character of a nation will much depend on 
moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the moſt ſuperficial ob- 
| ſerver; ſince a nation is nothing but a collection of indi- 
| viduals, and the manners of individuals are frequently 
=_ determined by theſe cauſes. © As poverty and hard labour 
bi debaſe the minds of the comman people, and render them 
1 unfit for any ſcience and ingenious profeſſion; ſo where 
any government becomes very oppreflive to all its ſub- 
jects, it muſt have a proportional effect on their temper 5 
and genius, and muſt Ou all 1593 liberal 255 from 
among . | 
The ſame principle of moral cauſes fixes the character 
of different profeſſions, and alters even that diſpoſition, F 
Which the particular members receive from the hand of 
# nature. A ſoldier and a prieft are different characters, 
| = in all nations, and all ages; and this difference is founded ; 
| | on circumſtances, whoſe operation i is eternal and unal- 
| terable. | 


The uncertainty of * lie makes ſoldiers laviſh and 
generous, as yo as brave: ; * heir idleneſs, together 
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pith the large ſocieties, which they form in camps or 
garriſons, inclines them to pleaſure and gallantry : By 
their ' frequent change of company, they acquire good 
breeding and an openneſs of behaviour : Being employed 
only againſt a public and an open enemy, they become 
candid, honeſt, and undeſigning : And as they uſe more 
the labour of the body than that of the mind, they are 
commonly thoughtleſs and ignorant *. 

It is a trite, but not altogether a falle maxim, that 
prieſis of all religions are the Jame; ; and though the character 
of the profeſſion will not, in every inſtance, prevail over 
the perſonal character, yet is it ſure always to predomi- 
nate with the greater number. For as chymiſts obſerve, 
that ſpirits, when raiſed to a certain height, are all the 
ſame, from whatever materials they be extracted; ſo 
theſe men, being elevated above humanity, acquire a 
uniform character, which is entirely their own, and 
which, in my opinion, is, generally ſpeaking, not the 
moſt amiable that is to be met with in human ſociety. 
It is, in moſt points, oppoſite to that of a ſoldier ; as is 
the way © of life, from which it is derived 7. 

As to phyſical cauſes I am inclined to doubt altogether 
of their operation in this particular; nor do I think, that 
men owe any thing of their temper or genius to the air, 
food, or climate, I confeſs, that the contrary opinion 
may juſtly, at firſt ſight, ſeem probable; ſince we find, 
that theſe circumſtances have an influence over every - 
other animal, and that even thoſe creatures, which are 
fitted to live in all climates, ſuch as dogs, horſes, He. 


do not attain the fame perfection in all. A fee 
„see NOTE HI. 0's 
+ See NOTE (il. | | 
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of bull-dogs and game-cocks ſeems peculiar to 'EnG- 
LAND. FLANDERS is remarkable for large and heavy 
horſes: Spain for horſes light, and of good mettle, 
And any breed of theſe creatures, tranſplanted from one 
country to another, will ſoon loſe the qualities, which 
they derived from their native climate. It may be aſked, 
why not the ſame with men *? | | 


There are few queſtions more curious than this, or 
which will oftener occur in our enquiries concerning hu- 
man affairs; and therefore it ry be + wn r to give it a 
Fall examination. _ 


The human ind; is ; of a very imitative nature ; ; nor is 
it poſſible for any ſet of men to converſe often together, 
without acquiring a ſimilitude of manners, and commu- 
nicating to each other their vices as well as virtues. The 
| propenſity to company and ſociety is ſtrong in all ra- 

tional creatures; and the ſame diſpoſition, which gives 
us this propenſity, makes us enter deeply into each other's 
ſentiments, . and cauſes like paſſions and inclinations to 
run, as it were, by contagion, through the whole club 
or knot of companions, Where a number of men are 
united into one political body, the occaſions of their in- 
tercourſe muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, commerce, and 

government, that, together with the ſame ſpeech or lan- 
usage, they' muſt „e a reſemblance 1 in their e ann 
n perſonal one, | Settliar to each individual. Nob thowgh 
nature produces all kinds of temper and underſtanding in 
great abundance, it does not follow, that the always 
produces them i in like proportions, and that in every ſo- 


giety the ingredients of induſtry and [Pry valour 
# See A [x], 
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and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wiſdom and 
folly, will be mixed after the ſame manner. In the in- 
fancy of ſociety, if any of theſe diſpoſitions be found in 
greater abundance than the reſt, it will naturally prevail 
in the compoſition, and give a tincture to the national 
character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, that no ſpecies of 
temper can reaſonably be preſumed to predominate, even 
in thoſe contracted ſocieties, and that the ſame propor- 
tions will always be preſerved in the mixture; yet ſurely 
the perſons in credit and authority, being ſtill a more 
contracted body, cannot always be preſumed to be of the 
ſame character; and their influence on the manners of 
the people, muſt, at all times, be very conſiderable. If, 
on the firſt eſtabliſhment of a republic, a BxuTvs ſhould 


be placed in authority, and be tranſported with ſuch an 


enthuſiaſm for liberty and public good, as to overlook _ 
all the ties of nature, as well as private intereſt, ſuch an 
Hluftrious example will naturally have an effect on the 
whole ſociety, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every boſom. 
Whatever it be that forms the manners of one generation, 
the next muſt imbibe a deeper tincture of the ſame dye; 
men being more ſuſceptible of all impreſſions during in- 
fancy, and retaining theſe impreſſions as long as they 
remain in the world. I aſſert, then, that all national 
characters, where they depend not on fixed moral cauſes, 
proceed. from ſuch accidents as theſe, and that phyſical 
cauſes have no diſcernible operation on the human mind. 
It is a maxim in all philoſophy, that cauſes, which do 
not appear, are ta be conſidered as not exiſting. | | 

If we run over the globe, or revolve the annals of 
biſtory, we thall diſcover every where ſigns of a ſympathy. 
or contagion of manners, none of the influence of air 
or climate, 


Ay + Fiſt. 
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Firſt. We may obſerve, that, where a very extenſive 
government has been eſtabliſhed for many centuries, it 
ſpreads a national character over the whole empire, and 
communicates to every part a ſimilarity of manners: 
Thus the CHINESE have the greateſt uniformity of cha- 
racter imaginable: Though the air and climate, in diffe- 
rent parts of thoſe vaſt. dominions, admit of very conſi- 
derable variations. | | 
_ Secondly. In ſmall governments, which are contiguous, 
the people have notwithſtanding a different character, and 
are often as diſtinguiſhable in their manners as the moſt 
diſtant nations. ATHENs and T”HeBes were but a ſhort 
day's journey from each other; though the ATHENIANS 
were as remarkable for ingenuity, politeneſs, and gaiety, 
as the THEBANs for dulneſs, rufticity, and a phlegmatic 
temper. PLUTARCH, diſcourſing of the effects of air 
on the minds of men, obſerves, that the inhabitants of 
the PIR uu poſſeſſed very different tempers from thoſe 
of the higher town in ATHENs, which was diſtant about 
four miles from the former : But I believe no one attri- 
butes the difference of manners, in Warpixc and 2 
James's, to a difference of air or climate. | 

_ Thirdly, The ſame national character commonly fol- 
lows the authority of government to a preciſe boundary | : 
and upon crofling a river or paſſing a mountain, one 
finds a new ſet of manners, with a new government. 
The Lancutpocians and Gascons are the gayeſt 
people in FRAxce ; but whenever you paſs the Pyre- 
NEES, you are among SPANIARDS. Is it conceivable, 
that the qualities of the air ſhould change exactly with 
the limits of an empire, which depend ſo much on the 


accidents of hattles, negaciations, and marriages ? 
Fourthly. 
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Fourthly. Where any ſet of men, ſcattered over. dif- 
tant nations, maintain a cloſe ſociety or communication 
together, they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, and have 
but little in common with the nations amongſt whom 
they live. Thus the IRS in EuRope, and the An- 
ME NIA Ns in the eaſt, have a peculiar character; and the 
former are as much noted for fraud, as the latter for pro- 
bity x. The Feſuits, in all Roman-catholic countries, 
are alſo obſerved to have a character peculiar to them- 
ſelves. | 5 

Fifthly. Where any accident, as a ! in lan- 
guage or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the 
ſame country, from mixing with each other, they will 
preſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtinct and even 
oppolite ſet of manners. The integrity, gravity, and 
bravery of the Tonks, form an exact contraſt to the de- | 
ceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern GREexs. 

Sixthly. The fame ſet of manners will follow a na- 
tion, and adhere to them over the whole globe, as well 
as the ſame laws and language. The SpANISE, Ex- 
IISRH, FRENCH and Durch colonies, are all W 6 
able even between the tropics. 

Seventhly. The manners of a eagle”: change very 
conſiderably. from one age to another ; either by great 


5 alterations in their government, by the mixtures of new 


people, or by that inconſtancy, to which all human 
affairs are ſubject. The ingenuity, induſtry, and acti- 
vity of the ancient GRE ERES have nothing in common 
with the ſtupidity and indolence of the preſent inhabit- 
ants of thoſe regions. Candour, bravery, and love of 
liberty formed the character of the ancient Nea 3. 


* See NOFF * 


ſubtüty, 
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ſubtilty, cowardice, and a flaviſh diſpoſition do that of the 
modern. The old SPaniaRDs were reſtleſs, turbulent, 
and ſo addicted to war, that many of them killed them- 
ſelves, when deprived of their arms by the Romans “. 
One would find an equal difficulty at preſent (at leaft 
one would have found it fifty years ago), to rouze up the 
modern SPANIARDs to arms. The BaTavians were 
all ſoldiers of fortune, and hired themſelves into the Ro- 
MAN armies. Their poſterity make uſe of foreigners for 
the ſame purpoſe that the Romans did their anceſtors. 
Though ſome few ftrokes of the FRENCH character be 
the ſame with that which Czsar has aſcribed to the 
GaurLs ; yet what compariſon between the civility, hu- 
manity, and knowledge of the modern inhabitants of 
that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and groſſ- 
neſs of the ancient? Not to inſiſt upon the great differ- 
ence between the preſent poſſeſſors of BRITAIx, and 
thoſe before the Roan conqueſt; we may obſerve that 
our anceſtors, a few centuries ago, were ſunk into the 
moſt abject ſuperſtition ; laſt century they were inflamed 
with the moſt furious enthuſiaſm, and are now ſettled 
into the moſt cool indifference with regard to religious 
matters, that is to be found in any nation of the world. 
Eighthly. Where ſeveral neighbouring nations have 
a very cloſe communication together, either by policy, 
commerce, or travelling, they acquire a ſimilitude, of 
manners, -proportioned to the communiration. This all 
the FRanks appear to have a uniform character to the 
eaſtern nations. The differences among them are like 
the 'peculiar accents of different provinces, which are 
not diſtinguiſhable; except by an ear accuſtomed to them, 
and which commonly eſcape a foreigner. „ 


» Tir, LIvIz, lib, xxxiv, cap, 17 
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Ninthly. We may often remark a wonderful mixture 
of manners and characters in the ſame nation, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, and ſubject to the ſame government : 
And in this particular the ENGLIsH are the moſt remark- 
able of any people that perhaps ever were in the world. 
Nor is this to be aſcribed to the mutability and uncer- 
tainty of their climate, or to any other phy/ical cauſes ; 
ſince all theſe cauſes take place in the neighbouring coun- 
try of ScoTLAND, without having the ſame effect. 
Where the government of a nation is altogether tepubli- 
can, it is apt to beget a peculiar ſet of manners. Where 
it is altogether monarchical, it is more apt to have 
the ſame effect; the imitation of ſuperiors ſpreading 
the national manners faſter among the people. If the 
governing part of a ſtate conſiſt altogether of merchants, 
as in HoLLANnD, their uniform way of life will fix their 
character. If it conſiſts chiefly of nobles and landed 
gentry, fike GERMANY, FRANCE, and Spalx, the ſame 
effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect or reli- 
gion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a people. But 
the Ex LIsH government is a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. The people in authority 
are compoſed of gentry and merchants. All ſets of 


religion are to be found among them. And the great | 


liberty and independency, which every man enjoys, 
allows him to diſplay the manners peculiar to him. 
Hence the ENGLISH, of any people in the univerſe, have 
the leaſt of a national character; unleſs this very ſingu- 
larity may paſs for ſuch. 

If the characters of men depended on the air and cli- 
mate, the degrees of heat and cold ſhould naturally be 
expected to have a mighty influence ; ſince nothing has 
a greater effect on all plants and irrational animals. And 

a : E : | indeed 
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indeed there is ſome reaſon to think, that all the nations; 
which live beyond the polar circles or between the tropics, 
are inferior to the reſt of the ſpecies, and are incapable 
of all the higher attainments of the human mind. The 
poverty and miſery of the northern inhabitants of the 
globe, and the indolence of the ſouthern, from their 
few neceflities, may, perhaps, account for this remark- 
able difference, without our having recourſe to phy/ical 
cauſes. This however is cettain, that the characters 


of nations are very promiſcuous in the temperate cli- 
mates; and that almoſt all the general obſervations, which 


have been formed of the more ſouthern or more northern 
people in theſe climates, are found to be uncertain and 
fallacious +. 

Shall we ſay, that the 8 of the ſun in- 
flames the imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar 
ſpirit and vivacity? The FRENCH, GREEKS, ECG u- 
TIANS, and PERSIANS are remarkable for gaiety, The 


"SPANIARDS TURKs, and CHINESE are noted for gra- 


vity and a ſerious deportment, without any ſuch differ- 
ence of climate as to produce this difference of temper. 
The GRrEEKs and Romans, who called all other 
nations barbarians, confined genius and a fine under- 
Randing to the more ſouthern climates, and pronounced 
the northern nations incapable of all knowledge and civi- 
lity. But our iſland has produced as great men, either 
for action or learning, as GREECE or ITALY has to 


boaſt of. 


It is pretended, that the ſentiments of men become 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer to the ſun; 


and that the taſte of beauty and elegance receives propor- 


: I See NOTE [MJ], | 
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tional improvements in every latitude; as we may par- 
ticularly obſerve of the languages, of which the more 
fouthern are ſmooth and melodious, the northern harſh 
and untuneable. But this obſervation holds not univer- 
ſally. The ARABIC is uncouth and diſagreeable: The 
Muscovites ſoft and muſical, Energy, ſtrength, and 
harſhneſs form the character of the Latin tongue: The 
ITALIAN is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate lan- 
guage that can poſſibly be imagined. Every language 
will depend ſomewhat on the manners of the people; but 
much more on that original ſtock of words and ſounds, 
which they received from their anceſtors, and which 
remain unchangeable, even while their manners admit 
of the greateſt alterations. Who can doubt, but the 
ExcLisn are at preſent a more polite and knowing 
people than the GREEKs were for ſeveral ages after the 
ſiege of Troy? Yet is there no compariſon between the 
language of MiLToN and that of Homer: Nay, the 
greater are the alterations and improvements, which 
happen in the manners of a people, the leſs can be ex- 
pected in their language. A few eminent and refined 
geniuſes will communicate their taſte and knowledge to a 
whole people, and produce the greateſt improvements; 
but they fix the tongue by their writings, and prevent, 
in ſome degree, its farther changes. 


Lord Bacon has obſerved, that the inhabitants of the 
ſouth are, in general, more ingenious than thoſe of the 
north ; but that, where the native of a cold climate has 
genius, he riſes to a higher pitch than can be reached 
by the ſouthern wits. This obſervation a late“ writer 
confirms, by comparing the ſouthern wits to cucumbers, 
WI are commonly all good in their Kind; but at beſt 


4 


* Dy. Berkley 1 Minute Philoſopher. . 
are 
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are an inſipid fruit: While the northern. geniuſes are ; 
like melons, of which not one in fifty is good ; but when 
it is ſo, it has an exquiſite reliſh. I believe this remark 
may be allowed juſt, when confined to the EUROPEAN 
nations, and to the preſent age, or rather to the pre- 
ceding one: But I think it may be accounted for from 
moral cauſes. All the ſciences and liberal arts have been 
imported to us from the ſouth ; and it is eaſy to imagine, 
that, in the firſt order of Ba a ea when excited by 
emulation and by glory, the few, who were addicted to 
them, would. carry. them ro the greateſt height, and 
ſtretch every nerve, and every faculty, to reach the pin- 


nacle of perfection. Such illuſtrious examples ſpread 


knowledge every where, and begot an univerſal eſteem 
for the ſciences : After which, it is no wonder, that 
induſtry relaxes ; while men meet not with ſuitable en- 
couragement, nor arrive at ſuch diſtinction by their 
attainments. The univerſal diffuſion of learning among 
a people, and the entire baniſhment of groſs i ignorance 
and ruſticity, is, therefore, ſeldom attended with any 
remarkable perfection in particular perſons. It ſeems to 
be taken for granted in the dialogue de Oratoribus, that 
knowledge was much more common in VEsPASIAN's 
age than in that of Cicero and Avcusrus. QuvinT1- 
LIAN alſo complains of the profanation of learning, by 
its becoming too common. © Formerly,” fays TJuve- 
NAL, ſcience was confined to GREECBR and ITALY. 
« Now the whole world emulates ATHENS and Roms. 
« Eloquent Gavr has taught BriTaix, knowing in 


<« the laws. Even THuLs entertains thoughts of 


60 hiring rhetoricians for its inſtruction *. ” This ſtate of 
| learning 


i © 4 Sed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus ? antiqui preſertim ætate Mztelli. 
Nunc totus GA Alas, noſtraſque habet orbis ATHENAS, 
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learning is remarkable; becauſe JUYENAL is himſelf the 
laſt of the Roman writers, that poſſeſſed any degtee of 
genius. Thoſe; who ſucceeded, are valued for nothing 
but the matters of fact, of which they give us informa» 
tion. I hope the late converſion of Muscoyy to the 
ſtudy of the ſciences will not prove a like prognoſtic to 
the preſent period of learning. | / 
Cardinal BentivocLio gives the preference to tne 

northern nations above the ſouthern with regard to can- 
dour and ſincerity; and mentions, on the one hand, the 
SPANIARDS and ITALIANs; and on the other, the 
FLEMIxCOS and GERMANS. But I am apt to think; that 
this has happened by accident. The ancient Romans 
ſeem to have been a candid ſincere people, as are the 
modern TuR&xs. But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe; that 
this event has ariſen from fixed cauſes; we may only 
conclude from it, that all extremes are apt to 8 
and are commonly attended with the ſame conſequence; © 
Treachery is the ufual concomitant of ignorance a 
barbariſm ; and if civilized nations ever embrace _— 
and crooked politics; it is from an exceſs of refinement, 
which makes them diſdain the plain direct path to power 

| and glory. | » 

Moſt conqueſts have Rt from north to fourth ; 5 

it has hence been inferred; that the northern nations 1 

poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and ferocity. But it | 

would have been juſter to have ſaid, that moſt conqueſts, 
are made by poverty and want upon plenty and riches. 
The SARACENs, leaving the deſerts of ARABIA, carried 
their conqueſts northwards upon all the fertile provinces | 

of the Roman empire; and met the Turks half way, nn 


GALLIA caufidicos docuit facunda BrITANNOS; 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore TuuLz,” Sat, 15. 
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who e unn from the deſerts of Tan- 
ART. 
An eminent writer * has remarked, that all courage- 
ous animals are alſo carnivorous, and that greater cou- 
rage is to be expected in a people, fuch as the Ex CGIISsR, 
whoſe food is ſtrong and hearty, than in the half-ſtarved 
commonalty of other countries. But the SW EDE, not- 
withſtanding their diſadvantages in this particular, are 
not inferior, in martial courage, Wan 
was in the world. 

In general, we may obſerve, that courage, of A1 
tional qualities, is the moſt precarious ; becauſe it is 
- exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every nation; 
whereas induſtry, knowledge, civility, may be of con- 
ſtant and univerſal uſe, and, for ſeveral ages, may be- 
come habitual to the whole people. If courage be pre- 
ſerved, it muſt be by diſeipline, example, and opinion. 
The tenth legion of CsAR, and the regiment of P1- 
TARDY' in FRANCE were formed promiſcuouſly from 
among the citizens: but having once entertained a no- 
tion, that they were the beſt troops in the _— this 
wy opinion really made them fuch. 

As a proof how much courage depends on opinion, we 
may obſerve, that;-of the-twochicH tribes of the SEK S, 
the Dokraus and Ionrans, the former were always 
efteemed, and always appeared more brave and manly 
than the latter; though the Vonies of both the tribes 
were intewperſed and intermingled throughout all the ex- 
tent of Gre, the Leſſer A814, Sic, Irarr, and 
the rflands of the Eokax ſea, The ArHRENIANSB 
were the only Tonrans that ever had any reputation 
for valour or military atchievements; though even theſe 


* SE WII IIA TI IE's Account of the Metherhnds. 
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were deemed inferior to the LACEDEMONIANS the braveſt 
of the DoRIAxs. 


The only obſervation, with regard to the difference 
of men in different climates, on which we can reſt any 
weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the northern 
regions have a greater inclination to ftrong liquors, and - 
thoſe in the ſouthern to love and women. One can affigri 
2 very probable phyficat cauſe for this difference. Wine 
and diſtilled waters warm the frozen blood in the colder 
climates, and fortify men againft the injuries of the wea- 
ther: As the genial heat of the ſun, in the countries 
expoſed to his beams, inflames the biSods and exalts the 
paſſion between the ſexes. 


Perhaps too, the' matter may be accounted for by moral 
cauſes. All ſtrong liquors are rarer in the north, and 
conſequently are more coveted. Dioporus Sꝛcurus * 
tells us, that the GAuls in his time were great drunk- 
ards, and much addicted to wine; chiefly; I ſuppoſe; 
from its rarity and novelty. On the other hand, the 
heat in the ſouthern climates, obliging men and women 
to go half naked, thereby renders their frequent commerce 
more dangerous, and inflames their mutual paſſion. This 
makes parents and huſbands more jealous and reſerved z 
which till farther inflames the paſſion. Not to mention, 
that; as women ripen ſooner i in the ſouthern regions, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve greater jealouſy and care in their 
education; it being evident; that a girl of twelve cannot 
poſſeſs equal 0 to govern this paſſion, with one 
who feels not its violence till ſhe be ſeventeen or eight= 
een. Nothing fo much encourages the paſſion of love 


| * Lib, . The fame author aſeribes taciturnity to that people ; a new 
proof that national characters may alter very much. Taciturnity, as a 
.natfonal character, implies unſociablenels, ARSTOTLE, in his Politics, 
book it. cap 2. favs, that the Cavts are the only 1 nation, who are 


Segligent of women. | 
„ | as 
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as eaſe and leiſure, or is more deſtructive to it than in- 
duſtry and hard labour; and as the neceſſities of men 
are evidently fewer in the warm climates than in the cold 
ones, this circumſtance alone may make a conſiderable 
difference between them. | 
1 But perhaps the fact is doubtful, that nature has, 2” | 
from moral or phyſical cauſes, diſtributed theſe reſpective 
inclinations to the different climates. The ancient GREEKS, 
though born in a warm climate, ſeem to have been much 
addicted to the bottle; nor were their parties of pleaſure 
3 any thing but matches of drinking among men, who 
= paſſed their time altogether apart from the fair. Vet 
when ALEXANDER led the GREE&s into PERSI1A, a ſtill 
more ſouthern climate, they multiplied their debauches 
of this kind, in imitation of the PERsI1aN manners *. 
So honourable was the character of a drunkard among 
3 the PeRsSIANs, that Cyrus the younger, ſoliciting the 
B fober LAckDbEMONYANSs for ſuccour againſt his brother 
ARTAXERXES, claims it chiefly on account of his ſuperior 
we |. endowments, as more valorous, more -bountiful, and a 
2 better drinker + Darrvs HysTasPes made it be in- 
1 ſcribed on his tomb-ſtone, among his other virtues and 
princely qualities, that no one could bear a greater quan- 
tity of liquor, You may obtain any thing of the Nx- 
GROES by offering them ſtrong drink; and may eaſily 
prevail with them to ſel], not only their children, but 
their wives and miſtreſſes, for a caſk of brandy. In 
FRANCE and ITALY few drink pure wine, except in the 
greateſt heats of ſummer ; and, indeed, it is then almoſt 
as neceſſary, | in order to recruit the ſpirits, evaporated by | 
= heat, as it is in SWEDEN, during the winter, in order to 
Il © warm the bodies congealed by the rigour of the ſeaſon. 


* Ba BYLONI1T maxim? in vinum, & qua ebrictatem ſequuntur, ef % ſunt. 
Qui. Cur. lib. v. cap. 1. | 
+ Prur. SYMP. lib. i. quæſt. 4. 
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If jealouſy be regarded as a proof of an amorous diſ- 
poſition, no people were more jealous than the Musco- 
vir Es, before their communication with EUROPE had 
ſome what altered their manners in this particular. 


But ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by phyſical 
principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two paſſions, 
the one to the northern, the other to the ſouthern re- 
gions; we can only infer, that the climate may affect 
the groſſer and more bodily organs of our frame; not 
that it can work upon thoſe finer organs, on which the 
operations of the mind and underſtanding depend. And- 
this is agreeable to the analogy of nature, The races of 
animals never degenerate when carefully tended ; and 
horſes, in particular, always ſhow their blood in their 
ſhape, ſpirit, and ſwiftneſs: But a coxcomb may beget a 
philoſopher ; as a man of virtue may leave a worthleſs 
progeny. 

I ſhall conclude this ſubje&t with obſerving, that 
though the paſſion for liquor be more brutal and debaſing 
than love, which, when properly managed, is the ſource 
of all politeneſs and refinement ;_ yet this gives not ſo 
great an advantage to the ſouthern climates, as we may 
be apt, at firſt ſight, to imagine. When love goes be- 
yond a certain pitch, it renders men jealous, and cuts 
off the free intercourſe between the ſexes, on which the 
politeneſs of a nation will commonly much depend. And 
if we would ſubtilize and refine upon this point, we 
might obſerve; that the people, in very temperate cli- 
mates, are the moſt likely to attain all ſorts of improve- 
ment; their blood not being ſo inflamed as to render 
them jealous, and yet being warm enough to make them 
ſet a due value on the charms and endowments of the 
fair ſex. | 1 5 

2 
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T ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the ſpec- 
tators of a well- written tragedy receive from ſorrow, 
terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, that are in themſelves 
diſagreeable and uneaſy. The more they are touched 
and affected, the more are they delighted with the ſpee- 
tacle; and as ſoon. as the uneaſy paſſions ceaſe to operate; 
the piece is at an end. One ſcene of full joy and con- 
tentment and ſecurity, is the utmoſt that any compoſition 
of this kind can bear; and it is ſure always to be the 
concluding one. If, in the texture of the piece, there be 
interwoven any ſcenes of ſatisfaction, they afford only 
faint gleams of pleaſure, which are thron in by way of 
variety, and in order to plunge the actors into deeper 
diſtreſs, by means of that contraſt and diſappointment, 
The whole art of the poet is employed, in rouzing and 
ſupporting the compaſſion and indignation, the anxiety 
and reſentment of his audience. They are pleaſed in 
proportion as they are aſſlicted, and never are ſo happy as 
when they employ tears, ſobs, and cries to give vent to 
their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln with 70 
tendereſt ſympathy. and compaſſion. 
The few erities ho have had ſome a Alo | 
ſophy, have remarked this fingular wan eee and 


wee to account ſor it. 
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L'Abbẽ DuBos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſagree- 
able to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate of indolence, 
into which it falls upon the removal of all paſſion and 
occupation, To get rid of this painful fituatipn, it ſeeks 
every amuſement and purſuit ; buſineſs, gaming, ſhews, 
executions; whatever will rouze the paſſions, and take 
its attention from itſelf. No matter what the paſſion is : 
Let it be diſagreeable, afflicting, melancholy, diſordered ; 
it is ſtill better than that inſipid languor, which ariſe 


from perfect tranquillity and repoſe, 


It is impoſſible not to admit this account, as being, 
at leaſt in part, ſatisfactory. You may obſerve, when 
there are ſeveral tables of gaming, that all the company 
run to thaſe, where the deepeſt play is, even though they 
find not there the beſt players. The view, or, at leaſt, 
imagination of high paſſions, ariſing from great loſs or 
gain, affets the ſpectator by ſympathy, gives him ſome 
touches of the ſame paſſions, and ſerves him for a mo- 
mentary entertainment. It makes the time paſs che 
eaſier with him, and is ſome relief ta that oppreſſion, 5 
under which men commonly labour, when left entirely to 
their own thoughts and meditations 
Me find that common liars always magnify, n 
narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diſtreſs, ſickneſs, 
deaths, murders, and cruelties; as well as joy, beauty, 


mirth, and magnificence. It is an abſurd ſecret, which : 


they have for pleaſing their company, fixing their atten- 


tion, and attaching them to ſuch marvellous une * 
the paſſions and emotions which they excite. 


There is, however, a difficulty in applying to the pre- 


| ſent ludject, in its full extent, this ſolution, howeyer 


ingenious and ergy it may appear. It i is certain, 
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gedy, were it really ſet before us, would give the moſt 
unfeigned uneaſineſs; though it be then the moſt effec-" 
tual cure to languor add indolence. Monſieur Fowte- 
NELLE ſeems to have been ſenſible of this difficulty; 
and accordingly attempts another ſolution of the phæ- 
nomenon ; at leaſt makes ſome Wan to 880 theory 
above mentioned *. 


<c Pleaſure and pain,” ſays he, © which are two ſens 
ce timents ſo different in themſelves, differ not ſo much' 
* in their cauſe. From the inſtance of tickling, it 
86 appears, that the movement of pleaſure, puſhed a little 
“too far, becomes pain; and that the movement of 
5 pain, a little moderated, becomes pleaſure, Hence it 
4 roceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft 
e ang agreeable: It is a pain weakened and diminiſhed. 
6 The heart likes naturally to be moved and affected. | 
« Melancholy objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and 
60 ſorrowful, provided they are ſoftened by ſome circum- 
5“ ſtance, It is certain, that, on the theatre, the re- 
<« preſentation has almoſt the effect of reality; yet it has 
* not altogether. that effect. However we may be hur- 
* ried away by the ſpectacle; whatever dominion the 
e ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, 
there ſtill lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſe- 
66 hood i in the whole of what we ſce. This idea, though 
ce weak and-diſguiſed, ſuffices to diminiſh the pain which 
we ſuffer from the misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, 
« and to reduce that affliction to ſuch a pitch as converts 
ce it into a pleaſure. We weep for the misfortune of a 
$6 hero, to whom we are attached. In the ſame inftant 
« we comfort ourſelves, by reflecting, that it is nothing 
bf $4 a fiction: And it is en that mixture of * 


£ 
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« timents, which compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, and 
4 tears that delight us. But as that affliction, which is 
« caufed by exterior and ſenſible objects, is ironger 
« than the conſolation which ariſes from an internal 
cc reflection, they are the effects and ſymptoms of ſorrow, 
that ought to predominate in the compoſition.” 

This ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing ; 3 but 8 


it wants ſtill ſome new addition, in order to make it an- 


ſwer fully the phænomenon, which we here examine. All 
the paſſions, excited by eloquence, are agreeable in the 
higheſt degree, as well as thoſe which are moved by 


painting and the theatre. The epilogues of CicRRO are, 


on this account chiefly, the delight of every reader of 


taſte; and it is difficult to read ſome of them without 
the deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow. His merit as an ora, 
tor, no doubt, depends much on his ſucceſs in this par- 

ticular. When he had raiſed tears in his judges and all 
his audience, they were then the moſt highly delighted, 
and expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with the pleader. 
The pathetic deſcription of the butchery, made by 


; VERRES of the SICILIAN, captains, is a maſterpiece of 
this kind : But I believe none will arm, that the being 
preſent at a melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford 


an entertainment. 
by fiction: For the audience were convinced of the 


Neither is the ſorrow here ſoftened | 


reality of every circumſtance. What is it * which 
in this caſe raiſes a pleaſure from the boſom o f uncaſineſs, 
ſo to ſpeak; and a pleaſure, which ſtill r tains all the 
features and outward ſymptoms of diſtreſs and ſorrow ? 


1 anſwer: This extraordinary effect proceeds Hoch | 
chat very. eloquence, with which, the melancholy ſcene 
Js repreſented, The genius required, to paint objects i in 
a lively manner, the art employed in collecting all the 
2 3 * l diſplayed in diſ= 
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poſing them: the exerciſe, J ſay, of theſe noble talents, 
together with the force of expreſſion, and beauty of ora- 


torial numbers, diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the 


audience, and excite the moſt delightful movements. 


By this means, the uneaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions 


is not only overpowered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger 
of an oppoſite kind; but the whole impulſe of thoſe 
paſſions is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the delight 
which the eloquence raiſes in us. The ſame force of 
oratory, employed on an unintereſting ſubje&, would 
Not pleaſe half ſo much, or rather would appear altogether 
ridiculous; and the mind, being left in abſolute ealm- 
neſs and indifference, would reliſh none of theſe beauties 
of imagination or expreſſion, which, if joined to paſſion, 
give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment. The impulſe or 
vehemence, ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, 
receives a new direction from the ſentiments of beauty. 


The latter, being the predominant emotion, ſeize the 


whole mind, and convert the former into themſelves, at 


leaſt tincture them ſo ſtrongly as totally to alter their 


nature. And the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed 


by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole 


a ſtrong movement, which is altogether delightful, 


The ſame principle takes place in tragedy ; with this 
addition, that tragedy is an imitation ; and imitation is 
always of itſelf agreeable. This circumſtance ſerves ſtill 


farther to ſmooth the motions of paſſion, and convert the 


whole feeling into one uniform and ſtrong enjoyment. 
Objects of the greateſt terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in paint- 
ing, and pleaſe more than the moſt beautiful objects, 


that appear calm and indifferent 2. The affection, 

rouzing the mind, excites a large ſtock of fpirit and 

e which is all transformed into pleaſure by 
| * See NOTE [N], 


k £4 
4 


other 
converted into the predominant, and gives force to it, 
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the force of the prevailing movement. . It is thus the 
fiction of tragedy ſoftens the paſſion, by an infuſion of a 
new feeling, not merely by weakening or diminiſhing the 
ſorrow. You may by degrees weaken a real ſorrow, till 
it totally diſappears ; yet in nane of its gradations will it 
ever give pleaſure; except, perhaps, by accident, to a 

man ſunk under lethargic indolence, whom: it rouzes 


from that languid ſtate, 6:6 


To _ this theory, it will be ſufficient to produce 
in 


inſtances, where the ſubordinate movement is 


though of a different, apa even ſometimes 1 af of a 
contrary nature. 


_ Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attracts our 
attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, are 


always converted into any paſſion belonging to the ob- 


ject, and join their force to it. Whether an event exoite 


joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or good- will, it is 


ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, when new or un- 
uſual, And though novelty of itſelf. be agreeable, it 


fortiſies the painful, as well as agreeable paſſions, 


Had you any intention to move a perſon extremely by 


the narration of any event, the beſt method of encreafing 


its effe& would be artfully to delay informing him of it, 


and firſt to excite his curioſity and impatience before you 


let him into the ſecret. This is the artifice practiſed by 
Iaco in the famous ſcene of SHAKESPEARE; and every 


ſpectator is ſenſible, that OrRHETLo's jealouſy acquires 


additional force from his preceding i impatience, , and that 
the ſubordinate paſſion is bers. Dceadily transformed i into 
the predominant one. 
Difficulties encreaſe paſſions of every do 20 by 
royzin 8 our anus, 1 EIS our active powers, 
e oy 
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they produce an my; which nouriſhes the prevailin 8 
affection. 

Parents commonly love chat child moſt, whoſs fickly 
;nfiem frame of body has occaſioned them the greateſt 
pains, trouble, and anxiety in rearing him. The agreeable 
ſentiment of affection here acquires force from ſentiments 
of uneaſineſs. 

Nothing endears ſo much a friend as wines for his 
death. The pleaſure of his company has not ſo powerful 
an influence. 


Jealouſy i is a painful paſſion; yet without ſome ſhare | 


of it, the agreeable affection of love has difficulty to ſub- 
ſiſt in its full force and violence. Abſence is alſo a great 
ſource of complaint among lovers, and gives them the 
greateſt uneaſineſs: Yet nothing is more favourable to 
their mutual paſſion than ſhort intervals of that kind. 
And if long intervals often prove fatal, it is only becauſe, 
through time, men are accuſtomed to them, and they ceaſe 
to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and abſence in love com- 


poſe the dolce peccante of the ITALIANS, which they ſup- | 


poſe fo eſſential to all pleaſure. 


| There is a fine obſervation of the elder Privy; which 
illuſtrates the principle here inſiſted on. It is very re- 


mar table, ſays he, that the laſt works of celebrated artifts, 
which they left imperfett, are always the moſt prized, ſuch as 
' the Ins of ARISTIDEs, the TYNDARIDES of NiIco- 
MACHUS, the MEDEA of TIMOMACHUs, and the VENUS 
of APELLES. | Theſe are valued even above their finiſhed 
productions: The broken lineaments of the piece, and the half 
formed idea of the painter are carefully fludied ; and our very 


grief for that curious hand, which had been flopped by death, 5 


is an additional encreaſe to our pleaſure . 
| Theſe 


* Illud vero perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſuprema opera 


. .artificum, imperfectaſque tabulas, ficut, IX IR AR 18 T1185, TYNDARIDAS 
| f 1COMACH I, 
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Theſe inſtances (and many more might be collected) 
are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight into the analogy of 
nature, and to ſhow us, that the pleaſure, which poets, 
orators, and muſicians give us, by exciting grief, ſor- 
row, indignation, compaſſion, is not ſo extraordinary or 
paradoxical, as it may at firſt ſight appear. The force of 
imagination, the energy of expreſſion, the power of | 
numbers, the charms of imitation ; all theſe are na- 
turally, of themſelves, delightful to the raind : And when 
the object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the 

pleaſure ſtill riſes upon us, by the converſion of this 
ſubordinate movement into that which is predominant. 


The paſſion, though, perhaps, naturally, and when ex- 


cited by the ſimple appearance of a real object, it may be 
painful; yet is ſo ſmoothed, and ſoftened, and mollified, 
vrhen raiſed by the finer arts, that it eat the higheſt 
entertainment. 

To confirm this reaſating, we may Adore. that. if the 
n of the imagination be not predominant above 
thoſe of the paſſion, a contrary effect follows; and the 
former, being now ſubordinate, is converted into the 


latter, and ſtill farther enereaſes the gain and affliction of 


the ſufferer. 
Who could ever think of it as a e e for 


| comforting an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the 


force of elocution, the irreparable lofs, which he has net 
with by the death of a favourite child? The more power 
of imagination and expreſſion you here employ, the more 
you encreaſe his deſpair and affliction. „ 


Nicon act, Mrbr an Tixomacni, & quanr diximus VN ENI 
AvBLL 1s, in majori admiratione eſſe quam perſecta. Qui ppe in iis 
lineamenta reliqua, ipſæque cogitationes artificum ſpectantur, atque in leno- 


eino commendationis dolor eſt manus, cum id ts extindtæ. Lib. xxxv. 
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The ſhame, confuſion, and terror of VERRES, no 
doubt, roſe in proportion to the noble eloquenee and 
vehemence of CrctRo : So alſo did his pain and uneaſi- 
neſs. Theſe former paſſions were too ſtrong for the pleas 
ſure ariſing from the beauties of elocution ; and operated, 
though from the fame principle, yet in a contrary man- 
ner, to the . e andi n of the 
audience. 


Lord Cx AREN DON, when he e towards 


the cataſtrophe of the royal party, ſuppoſes, that his 


narration muſt then become infinitely diſagreeable z 
and he hurries over the king's death, without giving us 
one circumſtance of it. He conſiders it as too horrid a 
ſcene to be contemplated with any ſatisfaction, or even 
without the utmoſt pain and averſion. He himſelf, as 
well as the readers of that age, were too deeply concerned 
in the events, and felt a pain from ſubjects, which an 
hiſtorian and a reader, of another age would regard as 
the moſt pathetic and moſt intereſting, quid, by conſe 
quence, the moſt agreeable. 


An action, repreſented in tragedy, ey be too bloody ; 


and atrocious. It may excite ſuch movements of horror 


as will not ſoften into pleaſure ; and the greateſt energy 


of expreſſion, beſtowed on deſcriptions of that nature, 
ſerves only to augment our uneaſineſs. Such is that 
action repreſented in the Ambitious Stepmather, where a 
venerable old man, raiſed to the height of fury and de» 
ſpair, ruſhes againſt a pillar, and ſtriking his head upon 
it, beſmears it all over with mingled brains and gore. 
The EnGt184 theatre abounds too much with fuch 
ſhocking images. | * 


* 


Even the common ſentiments of compaffion requite to 
be ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in order to give 
a thorough ſatisfaction to the audience. The mere ſuf- 
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fexing of plaintive virtue; under the triumphant tyranny | 
and oppreſſion of vice, forms a diſagreeable ſpectacle, 


and is carefully avoided by all maſters of the drama. In 


order to diſmiſs the audience with entire ſatisfaction and 


_ contentment, the virtue muſt either convert itſelf into a 


noble courageous deſpair, or the vice receive its proper 
puniſhment. _ | 
Moſt painters ent in this light to have been very 
unhappy in their ſubjects. As they wrought much for 
churches and convents, they have chiefly repreſented 
ſuch horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and martyrdoms, 
where nothing appears but tortures, wounds, executions, 
and paſſive ſuffering, without any action or affection. 
When they turned their pencil from this ghaſtly mytho- 
logy, they had commonly recourſe to Ovid, whoſe 
fictions, though paſſionate and agreeable, are ſcarcely 
natural or probable enough for painting. | 


The ſame inverſion of that principle, which is here 
inſiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, as in the effects 
of oratory and poetry. Raiſe ſo the ſubordinate paſſion 
that it becomes the predominant, it ſwallows up that 


affection which it before nouriſhed and encreaſed. Too 


much jealouſy extinguiſhes love : Too much difficulty 
renders us indifferent: Too much ſickneſs and en 
diſguſts a ſelfiſn and unkind parent. 

What ſo diſagreeable as the diſmal, Wa dilaſt- 
rous ſtories, with which melancholy people entertain 
their companions? The uneaſy paſſion being there 
raiſed alone, unaccompanied with any ſpirit, genius, 
or eloquence, conveys a pure uneaſineſs, and is attended 
with nothing that ean "Ow 1 it into pleaſure or ſatis- 
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of the Srinvand of Tasre, 


HE great variety of Taſte, as wel as of opinion; 
which prevails in the world, is too obvious not 
to have fallen under every one's obſervation, Meh of 
the moſt confined knowledge are able to remark a 
difference of taſte in the narrow circle of their acquaint- 


ance; even where the perſons have been educated under 


the ſame government, and have early imbibed the ſame 
prejudices, But thoſe, who can enlarge their view to 
contemplate diſtant nations and remote ages, are ſtill 
more ſurpriſed at the great inconſiſtence and contrariety. 
We are apt to call barbarovs whatever departs widely 
from our own taſte and apprehenſion : But ſoon find the 
epithet of reproach retorted on us. And the higheſt 
arrogance and ſelf-conceit is at laſt ſtartled; on obſerv- 
ing an equal aſſurance on all ſides; and ſcruples, amidſt 
ſuch a conteſt of ſentiment, to pronounce poſitively in its 
own favour. 
| As this variety of taſte is obvious to the moſt careleſs 
enquirer ; ſo will it be found, on examination, to be {till 
greater in reality than in appearance. The ſentiments 
of men often differ with regard to beauty and deformity 
of all kinds, even while their general diſcourſe is the ſame. 
There are certain terms in every language, which import 
blame, and others praiſe; and al men, Who uſe the. 
: Vor. bh | R * fame 
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ſame tongue, muſt agree in their application of them. 
Every voice is united in applauding elegance, propriety, 
ſimplicity, ſpirit in writing; and in blaming fuſtian, 
affeQation, coldneſs, and a falſe brilliancy : But when 
critics come to particulars, this ſeeming unanimity va- 
niſhes ; and it is found, that they had affixed a very dif- 
ferent meaning to their expreſſions. In all matters of 
opinion and ſcience, the caſe is oppoſite : The difference 
among men is there oftener found to lie in generals than 
in particulars; and to be leſs in reality than in appear- 
ance. An explanation of the terms commonly ends the 
controverſy; and the diſputants are ſurpriſed to find, that 
they had been quarrelling, while at bottom they agreed-in 
their judgment. 


Thoſe who found morality on ſentiment, more than 
on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the 
former obſervation, and to maintain, that, in all que- 
ſtions, which regard conduct and manners, the difference 
among men is really greater than at firſt ſight it appears. 
It is indeed obvious, that writers of all nations and all ages 
concur in applauding juſtice, humanity, magnanimity, 
prudence, veracity ; and in blaming the oppoſite qua- 
lities. Even poets and other authors, whoſe compoſitions 
are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the imagination, are yet 
found, from HouER down to FENELON, to inculcate the 
ſame moral precepts, and to beſtow their applauſe and 
blame on the ſame virtues and vices. This great unani- 
mity is uſually aſcribed to the influence of plain reaſon; 
which, in all theſe caſes, maintains ſimilar ſentiments i in 
all men, and prevents thoſe controverſies, to which the 
abſtract ſciences are ſo much expoſed; So far as the 
unanimity is real, this account may be admitted as fatiſ- 
factory: But we muſt alſo allow, that ſome part of the ſeem- 
ing harmony in morals may be accounted for from the 

very 
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very nature of language. The word virtue, with its equi- 
valent in every tongue, implies praiſe; as that of vice does 
blame: And no one, without the moſt obvious and 
groſſeſt impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, which 
in general acceptation is underſtood in a good ſenſe; or 
beſtow applauſe, where the idiom requires diſapprobation. 
HomeR's general precepts, where he delivers any ſuch, 
will never be controverted; but it is obvious, that, when 
he draws particular pictures of manners, and repreſents 
heroiſm in AchiLLES and prudence in ULyssEs, he in- 
termixes a much greater degree of ferocity in the former, 
and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than FenzLoN 
would admit of. The ſage ULyssEs in the GREEK poet 
ſeems to delight in lies and fiftions, and often employs 
them without any neceſſity or even advantage: But his 


more ſcrupulous ſon, in the FRENCH epic writer, expoſes 


himſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather than depart 
from the moſt exact line of truth and veracity. | 


The admirers and followers of the ALCORAN inſiſt on - 


the excellent moral precepts interſperſed throughout that 
wild and abſurd performance. But it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that the ARABic words, which correſpond to the ExG- 
LISH, equity, juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, charity, 
were ſuch-as, from the conſtant uſe of that tongue, muſt 
always be taken in a good ſenſe; and it would have 
argued the greateſt ignorance, not of morals, but of 
language, to have mentioned them with any epithets, 
beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. But would 
we know, whether the pretended prophet; had, really at- 
tained a juſt ſentiment of morals? Let us attend to his 
narration; and we ſhall ſoon find, that he beſtows praiſe 
on ſuch inſtances of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, re · 


venge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible with civilized 0 
A No ſteady rule of right ſeems there to be at- 
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tended to; and every action is blamed or praiſed, ſo far 
only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 
The merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics 
is indeed very ſmall. Whoever recommends any moral 
8 | virtues, really does no more than is implied in the terms 
; themſelves. That people, who invented the word charity, 
and uſed it in a good ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and "I, 
much more efficaciouſly, the-precept, be charitable, than 
any pretended legiſlator or prophet, who ſhould inſert 
ſuch a maxim in his writings. Of all expreſſions, thoſe, 
which, together with their other meaning, imply a-de- 
gree either of blame or W are the leaſt liable 
to be perverted or miſtaken. 
It is natural for us to ſeek a Standard of Taſte; a rule, 
by which the various ſentiments of men may be recon- 
ciled; at leaſt, a deciſion afforded, 5 one ſen- 
timent, and condemning another. | 


There is a ſpecies of philoſophy, which cuts off all 
hopes of ' ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt, and repreſents the 
impoffibility of ever attaining any ſtandard of taſte. The 
difference, it is ſaid, is very wide between judgment and 
ſentiment. All ſentiment is right; / becauſe (ſentiment - 
has a reference to nothing beyond itſelf, and is always 
real, wherever a man is conſcious of it. But all deter- 
minations of the underſtanding are not right; becauſe 
| they have a reference to ſomething beyond themſelves, 
to wit, real matter of fact; and are not always conform- 
| able to that ftandard, Among a thouſand different 
| opinions which different men may entertain of the ſame 
- "ſubjeR, there is one, and but one, that is juſt and true; 
And the only difficulty is to fix and aſcertain it. On the 
Tontrary, a thouſand different ſentiments, excited by the 

4 ſame object, are all right: [Becauſe no ſentiment repre- 
: Jexits — in the 8 It only marks à cer - 
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tain conformity or relation between the object and the 
organs or faculties of the mind; and if that conformity 
did not really exiſt, the ſentiment could never poſſibly. have 
being. Beauty is no quality in things themſelves: It: 
exiſts merely in the mind which contemplates them; and: 
each mind perceives a different beauty. One perſon 
of eee and every individual ought to acquieſce in 
his own ſentiment, without pretending to regulate thoſe 
of others. To ſeek the real beauty, or real deformity, is 
as fruitleſs an enquiry, as to pretend to aſcertain the real 
ſweet or real bitter. According to the diſpoſition of the 
organs, the ſame object may be both ſweet and bitter: 
and the proverb has juſtly determined it to be* fruitleſs to 
diſpute concerning taſtes. It is very natural, and even 
quite neceſſary, to extend this axiom to mental, as well 
as bodily taſte; and thus common ſenſe, which is ſo 
often at variance with philoſophy, eſpecially with the 
ſceptical kind, is found, in one inſtance at leaſt, to agree 
in pronouncing the ſame deciſion. | 


But though this axiom, by paſſing into a proverb, 
ſeems to have attained the ſanction of common ſenſe ; 
there is certainly a ſpecies of . common ſenſe which 
oppoſes it, at leaſt ferves to modify and reſtrain it, 
Whoever would aſſert an equality of genius and ele- 
gance between QciLsBy and MitTon, or Bunyan 
and ADDISON, would be thought to defend no leſs 
an extravagance, than if he had maintained a mole-hill 
to be as high as TENERIFFE, of a pond as extenſive as the 
ocean. Though there may be found perſons, who give 
the preference to the former authors; no one pays atten- 
tion to ſuch a taſte; and we pronounce, without ſcruple, 
the ſentiment of theſe pretended critics to be abſurd and 

ridiculous, The Fe of the natural n of taſtes 
| RS | is 
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is then totally forgot, and while we admit it on ſome 
occaſions, where the objects ſeem near an equality, it 
appears an extravagant paradox, or rather a palpable ab- 
ſurdity, where objects o diſproportioned are compared 
| . e CO 
It is evident that none of the rules of compoſition are 
fixed by reaſonings @ priori, or can be eſteemed abſtract 
conclufions of the underſtanding, from comparing thoſe 
habitudes and relations of ideas, which are eternal and 
immutable. Their foundation is' the fame with that of 
all the practical ſciences, experience; nor are they any 
| thing but general obſervations, concerning what has been 
univerſally found to pleaſe in all countries and in all ages. 
Many of the beauties of poetry, and even of eloquence, 
are founded on falſehood and fiction, on hyperboles, 
metaphors, and an abuſe or perverſion of terms from their 
natural meaning. To check the ſallies of the imagina- 
tion, and to reduce every expreſſion to geometrical truth 
and exactneſs, would be the moſt contrary to the laws of 
criticiſm ; becauſe it would produce a work, which, by 
univerſal experience, has been found the moſt inſipid 
and diſagreeable. But though poetry can never ſubmit 
to exact truth, it muſt be confined by rules of art, diſco- 
vered to the author either by genius or obſervation. If 
ſome negligent or irregular writers have pleaſed, they 
have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions of rule or order, 
but in ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions: They have poſ- 
ſeſſed other beauties, which were conformable to juſt 
criticiſm ; and the force of theie beauties has been able 
to overpower cenſure, and give the mind a ſatisfaction 
ſuperior to the diſguſt ariſing from the blemiſhes. 
ARIosTo pleaſes ; but not by his monſtrous and i impro- 
bable fictions, by his bizarre mixture of the ſerious and 
Fomic 8 by ol want EY: Wees in n his ſtories, or 
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by the continual interruptiens of his narration. He 
charms by the force and clearneſs of his expreſſion, by 
the readineſs and variety of his inventions, and by his 
natural pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
gay and amorous kind: And however his faults may 
diminiſh our bee Alon, they are not able entirely to 
deſtroy it. Did our pleaſure really ariſe from thoſe parts 
of his poem, which we denominate faults, this would 
be no objection to criticiſm in general: It would only 
be an objection to thoſe particular rules of criticiſm, 
which would eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be faults, 
and would repreſent them as univerſally blameable. If 
they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults ; let the 
pleaſure, which they produce, be ever fo unexpected and 
unaccountable. 

But though all the general rules of art are founded only 
on experience, and on the obſervation of the common 
ſentiments of human nature, we muſt not imagine, that, 
on every occaſion, the feelings of men will be conform- 
able to theſe rules. Thoſe finer emotions of the mind 
are of a very tender and delicate nature, and require the 
concurrence of many favourable circumſtances to make 
them play with facility and exactneſs, according to their 
genera] and eſtabliſhed principles. The leaſt exterior 
hindrance to ſuch ſmall ſprings, or the leaſt internal diſ- 
order, diſturbs their motion, and confounds the operation 

of the whole machine, When we would make an ex- 
periment of this nature, and would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with care a proper 
time and place, and bring the fancy to a ſuitable ſituation 
and diſpoſition. . A perfect ſerenity of mind, a recollec- 
tion of thought, a due attention to the object ; if any of 
theſe circumſtances be wanting, our experiment will be 
"> Me 4 | fallacious, 
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fallacious, and we ſhall be unable to judge of the catholic 
and univerſa] beauty. The relation, which nature has 
placed between the form and the ſentiment, will at leaſt 
be more obſcure; and it will require greater accuracy 
to trace and diſcern it. We ſhall be able to aſcertain its 
influence, not ſo much from the operation of each parti- 
cular beauty, as from the durable admiration, which 
attends thoſe works, that have ſurvived all the caprices of 
mode and faſhion, all the miſtakes of i ignorance and envy. 


The ſame Hows, who pleaſed at ATHENS and 
Rome two thouſand years ago, is ſtill admired at Paris 
and at London. All the changes of climate, govern- 
ment, religion, and language, have not been able to 
obſcure bis glory. Authority or prejudice may give a 
| temporary Vogue to a bad poet or orator ; but his repu- 
tation will never be durable or general, When his com- 
| poſitions are examined by poſterity or by foreigners, the 
enchantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear in their 
true colours. On the contrary, a real genius, the longer | 
his works endure, and the more wide they are ſpread, the 
more ſincere is the admiration which he meets with, Envy 
and jealouſy have too much place in a narrow circle; and 
even familiar acquaintance with his perſon may 7 
the applauſe due to his performances: But when theſe 
obſtructions are removed, the beauties, which are natu- 
rally fitted to excite agreeable ſentiments, immediately 
diſplay their energy; and while the world endures, they 
maintain their authority over the minds of men. 


It appears then, that, amidſt all the variety and caprice 
of taſte, there are certain general principles of approba- 
tion or blame, whoſe influence a careful eye may trace 
in all operations of the mind. Some particular forms or 
qualities, from the origins Ave of the internal fa- 

| - | bric, | 
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pric, are calculated to pleaſe, and others to diſpleaſe; 
and if they fail of their effect in any particular inſtance, 


it is from ſome apparent defect or imperfection in the 


organ. A man in a feyer would not inſiſt on his palate 
as able to decide concerning flavours; nor would: one, 
affected with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with 


regard to colours. In each creature, there is a ſound 


and a defeQive ſtate ; and the former alone can be ſup- 
poſed to afford us a true ſtandard of taſte and ſentiment, 
If, in the ſound tate of the organ, there be an entire or 
a conſiderable uniformity of ſentiment among men, we 
may thence derive an idea of 'the perfect beauty ; in like 
manner as the appearance of objects in day-light, to the 


eye of a man in health, is denominated their true and 
real colour, even while colour is allowed to be oY $- / 


| phantaſm of the ſenſes. 


Many and frequent are the defects in the interns or- 
gans, which prevent or weaken the influence of thoſe 
general principles, on which depends our ſentiment of 
beauty or deformity. Though ſome objects, by the 
ſtructure of the mind, be naturally calculated to give 

leaſure, it is not to be expected, that in every indivi- 


dual the pleaſure will be equally felt. Particular inci- 


dents and ſituations occur, which either throw a falſe 


light on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying 


to the imagination the proper ſentiment and perception. 
One obvious cauſe, why many feel not the proper ſen- 

timent of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of imagi- 

nation, which is requiſite to convey a ſenſibility of thoſe 


finer emotions. This delicacy every ohe pretends to: 


Every one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of 
taſte or ſentiment to its ſtandard, But as our intention 
in this ey is to mingle ſons light of the under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding with the feelings of ſentiment, it will be proper 
to give a more accurate definition of delicacy, than has 
hitherto been attempted. And not to draw our philoſo- 
| phy from too profound a ſource, we ſhall have recourſe to 
a noted ſtory in Dox QuixorTE. 

It is with good reaſon, ſays SAN cho to the ſquire with 
the great noſe, that I pretend to have a judgment in 
wine: This is a quality hereditary in our family. Two 
of my kinſmen were once called to give their opinion of 
a hogſhead, which was ſuppoſed to be excellent, being 
old and of a gbod vintage. One of them taſtes it; con- 
fiders it; and after mature reflection pronounces the wine 
to be good, were it not for a ſmall taſte of leather, 
which he perceived in it. The other, after uſing the 
ſame precautions, gives alſo his verdict in favour of the 
wine; but with the reſerve of a taſte of iron, which he 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh. You cannot imagine how much 
they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who 
laughed in the end? On emptying the hogſhead, there 
was found at the bottom, an old key with a leathern 
thong tied to it. 0 

The great reſemblance between mental and bodily taſte 
will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. Though it be 
certain, that beauty and deformity, more than ſweet and 
bitter, are not qualities in objects, but belong entirely 
to the ſentiment, internal or external; it muſt be al- 
Jowed, that there are certain qualities in objects, which 
are fitted by nature to produce thoſe particular feelings, 
Now as theſe qualities may be found in a ſmall degree, 
or may be mixed and confounded with each other, it 
often happens, that the taſte is not affected with ſuch 
minute qualities, or is not able to diſtinguiſh all the par- 


ticular flavours, amidſt the Ciforder in which they arg 
preſented. 
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preſented. Where the organs are ſo fine, as to allow 
nothing to eſcape them; and at the ſame time ſo ex: 
act, as to perceive every ingredient in the compoſition : 
This we call delicacy of taſte, whether we employ theſe 
terms in theliteral or metaphorical ſenſe. Here then the 
general rules of beauty are of uſe; being drawn from 
eſtabliſhed models, and from the obſervation of what 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes, when preſented ſingly and in a high 
degree: And if the ſame qualities, in a continued com- 
poſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect not the organs 
with 2 ſenſible delight or uneaſineſs, we exclude the per- 
fon from all pretenſions to this deljcacy. To produce 
_ theſe general rules or avowed patterns of compoſition, is 
like finding the key with the leathern thong ; ; which : 
juſtified the yerdict of Saxcho's kinſmen, and con- 
founded thoſe pretended judges who had condemned them. 
Though the hogſhead had never been emptied, the taſte 
of the one was ſtill equally delicate, and that of the 
other equally dull and languid : But it would have been 
more difficult to have proved the ſuperiority of the for- 
mer, to the conviction of every by-ſtander. In like 
manner, though the beauties of writing had never been 
methodized, or reduced to general principles; though 
no excellent models had ever been acknowledged; the 
different degrees of taſte would ſtill have ſubſiſted, and 
the judgment of one man been preferable to that of ano- 
ther; but it would not have been ſo eaſy to ſilence the 
bad critic, who might always inſiſt upon his particular 
| ſentiment, and refuſe to ſubmit to his antagoniſt, But 
| when we ſhow him an avowed principle of art ; when 
we illuſtrate this principle by examples, ws opera- 
tion, from his own particular taſte, he acknowledges to 
be comformable to the principle ; when we prove, that 
the ſame ar: may be Tx to the preſent caſe, 
Foe hho r where 


— 
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| where he did not perceive or feel its influence: He muft 


conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in himſelf, 
and that he wants the delicacy, which is requiſite to 
make him ſenſible of every beauty and every blemiſh, in 
any compoſition or diſcourſe. 


It is acknowledged to be the perfection of every ſenſe 
or faculty, to perceive with exactneſs its moſt minute 


objects, and allow nothing to eſcape its notice and obſer- 


vation. The ſmaller the objects are, which become 
ſenfible to the eye, the finer is that organ, and the more 


- elaborate its make and compoſition. A good palate is 
not tried by ſtrong flayours ; but by a mixture of ſmall 
ingredients, where we are ſtill ſenſible of each part, not- 
withſtanding its minuteneſs and its confuſion with the 
reſt. In like manner a quick and acute perception of 


beauty and deformity muſt be the perfection of our men- 


tal taſte; nor can a man be ſatisfied with himſelf while 


he ſuſpects, that any excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe 
has paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfection 
of the man, and the perfection of the ſenſe or feeling, 

are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on many 


' occaſions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man 


himſelf and to his friends: But a delicate tafte of wit or 
beauty muſt always be a deſirable quality; becauſe it is 
the ſource- of all the fineſt and moſt innocent enjoy- 


ments, of which human nature is ſuſceptible. In this 


deciſion the ſentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, it is ſure 
to meet with approbation ; and the beſt way of aſcertain- 
ing it-is to appeal to thoſe models and principles, which 


have been eſtabliſhed by the uniform conſent and expe- 
rience of nations and ages. | 


But though there be naturally a wide Slee in 


point of delicacy between one per and another, 
6 8 | nothing 
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ates tends further to encreaſe and improve this talent, 
than practice in a particular art, and the frequent ſurvey 
or contemplation of a particular ſpecies of beauty, When 
objects of any kind are firſt preſented to the eye or ima- 
gination, the ſentiment, which attends them, is obſcure 
and confufed ; and the mind is, in a great meaſure, in- 
capable of (pronouncing concerning their merits or de- 
fects. The taſte cannot perceive the ſeveral excellencies 
of the performance; much leſs diſtinguiſh the particular 
character of each excellency, and aſcertain its quality 
and degree. If it pronounce the whole in general to be 
beautiful or deformed, it is the utmoſt that can be ex- 
pected; and even this judgment, a perſon, ſo unprac- 
tiſed, will be apt to deliver with great heſitation and 
reſerve. But allow him to acquire experience in thoſe 
objects, his feeling becomes more exact and nice: He 
not only perceives the beauties and defects of each part, 
but marks the diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and 
aſſigns it ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and diſtin& 
ſentiment attends him through the whole ſurvey of the 
objects; and he diſcerns that very degree and kind of 
approbation or diſpleaſure, which each part is naturally 
fitted to produce. The miſt diſſipates, which ſeemed 
formerly to hang over the object: The organ acquires = 
greater perfection in its operations; and can pronounce, | f 
without danger of miſtake, concerning the merits of . 1 | 
every performance. In a word, the ſame addreſs and i | 
. dexterity, which practice gives to the execution of any | 
work, is alſo acquired by the ſame means, in the judging 
of it. | 
80 advantageous is practiee to the diſcernment of 
beauty, that, before we can give judgment on any work | 
of importance, it will even be requiſite, that that very | | 
" HRavviewdr performance be more than once peruſed by us, 
and 
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and be ſurveyed in different lights with attention and 45 
liberation. There is a flutter or hurry of thought 
which attends the firſt peruſal of any piece, and which 


confounds the genuine ſentiment of beauty. The rela- 
tion of the parts is not diſcerned: The true characters 


of ſtyle are little diſtinguiſned: The ſeveral perfections 
and defects ſeem wrapped up in a ſpecies of confuſion, 


and preſent themſelves indiſtinMly to the imagination. 
Not to mention, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, 


as it is florid and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt; but being 
found incompatible with a juſt expreſſion either of reaſon 
or paſſion, ſoon palls upon the taſte, and is then rejected 


with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower value. 


It is impoſſible to continue in the practice of contem- 


plating any order of beauty, without being frequently 
' obliged to form compariſons between the ſeveral ſpecies and 
degrees of excellence, and eſtimating their proportion to 


each other. A man, who has had no opportunity, of 


comparing the different kinds of beauty, is indeed totally 


unqualified to pronounce an opinion with regard to any 


object preſented to him. By compariſon alone we fix 


the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how to aſſign 
the due degree of each. The coarſeſt daubing contains 
a certain luſtre of colours and exactneſs of imitation, 


: which are ſo far beauties, and would affect the mind of a 


fant or Indian with the higheſt admiration. The 


moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely deſtitute of harmony 


or nature; and none but a perſon, familiarized to ſupe- 
rior beauties, would pronounce their numbers harſh, ; or 
narration unintereſting. A great inferiority of veaty 


gives pain to a perſon converſant in the higheſt excel- 


lence of the kind, and is for that reaſon pronounced a 
deformity: As the moſt finiſhed object, with which we 
are acquainted, is naturally ſuppoſed to have reached the 

| I pinnacle 
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pinnacle of perfection, and to be entitled to the higheſt 
applauſe, One accuſtomed to ſee, and examine, arid 
weigh the ſeveral performances, admired in different ages 

and nations, can alone rate the merits of a work exhi- 
bited to his view, and aſſign its proper rank among the 
productions of genius, 


But to enable a critic the more fully to execute this 
undertaking, he muſt preſerve his mind free from all 
prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into his conſider- 
ation, but the very object which is ſubmitted to his exami- 
nation. We may obſerve, that every work of art, in 
order to produce its due effect on the mind, muſt bay 
ſurveyed in a certain point of view, and cannot be ful y 
reliſhed by perſons, whoſe ſituation, real or imaginary, 
is not conformable to that which is required by the per- 
formance. An orator addreſſes himſelf to a particular 
audience, and muſt have a regard to their particular 
genius, intereſts, opinions, paſſions, and prejudices ; 
otherwiſe he hopes in vain to govern their reſolutions, 
and inflame their affections. Should they even have en- 
tertained ſome prepoſſeſſions againſt him, however un- 
reaſonable, he muſt not overlook this diſadvantage; but, 
before he enters upon the ſubject, muſt endeavour to 
conciliate their affection, and acquire their good graces. 
A critic of a different age or nation, who ſhould peruſe 
this diſcourſe, muſt have all theſe circumſtances in his 
eye, and muſt place himſelf in the ſame ſituation as the 
audience, in order to form a true judgmeat of the ora- 
tion. In like manner, when any work is addreſſed to 
the public, though I ſhould have a friendſhip or enmity 
with the author, I muſt depart from this ſituation ; and 
conſidering myſelf as a man in general, forget, if poſ- 
ſible, my individual being and my peculiar circumſtances. 
A perſon influenced by prejudice, complies not with 
: this 


faculties : 
it leſs influence to corrupt our ſentiment of beauty. It 


WW ax. 
this condition; but obſtinately maintains his natural 
poſition; without placing himſelf in that point of view; 


which the performance ſuppoſes: If the work be ad- 
dreſſed to perſons of a different age or nation, he makes 


no allowance for their peculiar views and prejudices ; but, 


full of the manners of his own age and'country, raſhly 
condemns what ſeemed admirable in the eyes of thoſe for 


whom alone the diſcourſe was calculated. If the work 


be executed for the public, he never ſufficiently enlarges 


his comprehenſion; or forgets his intereſt as a friend or 
enemy, as a rival or commentator. By this means, his 


ntiments are perverted ; nor have the fame beauties and 


®blemiſhes the. ſame influence upon him, as if he had 


impoſed a proper violence on his imagination, and had 
forgotten himſelf for a moment. So far his taſte evident- 


ly departs from the true ſtandard ; and of conſequence 
loſes all credit and authority. 

It is well known, that in all queſtions; ſubmitted to 
the underſtanding; prejudice is deſtructive of ſound | 


judgment, and perverts all operations of the intellectual 
It is no leſs contrary to good taſte; nor has 


belongs to good ſenſe to check its influence in both caſes ; 


and in this reſpect, as well as in inany others, reaſon, if 


not an eſſential part of taſte, is at leaſt requiſite to the 
operations of this latter faculty. In all the nobler pro- 


ductions of genius, there is a mutual relation and cor- 


reſpondence of parts; nor can either the beauties or 


blemifhes be perceived by him, whoſe thought is not. 
capacious enough to comprehend all thoſe parts; and 
compare them with each other, in order to perceive. the 


conſiſtence and uniformity of the whole. Every work of 


art has alſoa certain end or purpoſe, for which it is cal- 
\ culated; and is to be deemed. more or leſs perkech, as it 


is 
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is more or leſs fitted to attain this end. The object of 
eloquence is to perſuade, of hiſtory to inſtruQ, of poetry 
to pleaſe, by means of the paſſions and the imagination. 
Theſe ends we muſt carry conſtantly in our view, when 
wie peruſe any performance; and we muſt be able to 
judge how far the means employed are adapted to their 
reſpective purpoſes, Beſides, every kind of compoſition, 
even the moſt poetical, is nothing but a chain of propo- 
ſitions and reafonings ; not always, indeed; the juſteſt 
and moſt exact, but ftill plauſible and ſpecious, however 
diſguiſed by the colouring of the imagination. The per- 
ſons introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, muſt he 
repreſented as reaſoning, and thinking, and ow | 
and acting, ſuitably to their character and circumſtances ; 
and without judgment, as well as taſte and invention; a 
poet can never hope to ſucceed in ſo delicate an under- 
taking. Not to mention, that the ſame excellence of 
faculties which contributes to the improvement of reaſon, 
the ſame clearneſs of conception, the ſame exactneſs of 
diſtinction, the ſame vivacity of apprehenſion, are eſſen- 
tial to the operations of true taſte, and are its infallible 
concomitants: It ſeldom; or never happens, that a man 
of ſenſe, who has experience in any art, cannot judge of 
its beauty; and it is no leſs rare to meet with a man who 
has a juſt taſte without a ſound underſtanding, - 
Thus, though the principles of tafte be univerſal, and 
nearly, if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet few ate 
qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or eſta- 
Vliſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard of beauty. The 
organs of internal ſenſation are ſeldom ſo perfect as to 
allow the general prineiples their full play, and produce 
a feeling correſpondent to thoſe principles. They either 
lubear under ſome defect, or are vitiated by ſome diſor- 
der; and re _ TR excite a e which may | 
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be pronounced erroneous, When the critic has no deli- 
cacy, he judges without any diſtinction, and is only 


affected by the groſſer and more palpable qualities of the 
object: The finer touches paſs unnoticed and diſregarded. 


Where he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended 
with confuſion and heſitation, Where no compariſon 
has been employed, the moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as 
rather merit the name of defects, are the object of his 
admiration. Where he lies under the influence of pre- 


judice, all his natural ſentiments are perverted. Where 


good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to diſcern the 


beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the higheſt ; 


d moſt excellent. Under ſome or other of . theſe im- 


perſections, the generality of men labour; and hence a 
true judge in the finer arts is obſerved, even during the 
moſt poliſhed ages, to be ſo rare 2 character.: Strong 
ſenſe, united to delicate ſentiment, improved by practice, 


perfected by compariſon, and cleared of all prejudice, 


can alone entitle critics to this valuable character; and 
the joint verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to be found, 


is the true ſtandard of taſte and beauty. 
But where are ſuch critics to be found? By mba” 


marks are they to be known ? Ho diſtinguiſn them from 


pretenders? Theſe queſtions are embarraſſing; and ſeem 
to throw us back into the ſame uncertainty, from which, 
during the courſe of this eſſay, we have endeavoured to 


extricate ourſelves. | f 


But if we conſider the matter aright, theſe are queſtions 
of fact, not of ſentiment. Whether any particular per- 
ſon be endowed with good ſenſe and a delicate imagina- 
tion, free from prejudice, may often be the ſubject of 
diſpute, and be liable to great diſcuſſion and enquiry: 


But that ſuch a character is valuable and eſtimable will 


be agreed in by all mankind. Where theſe doubts occur, 
men can do no more than in other diſputable queſtions, 
Which 


i 
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which are (ſubmitted to the underſtanding : They muſt 
produce the beſt arguments, that their invention ſuggeſts' 
to them; they muſt acknowledge a true and deciſive 
| ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence and 
matter of fact; and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch 
as differ from them in their appeals to this ſtandard. It 
is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, if we have proved, 
that the taſte. of all individuals is not upon an equal 
footing, and that fome men in general, however difficult 
to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged 
by univerſal INES to have a ome above 5 
other 8. OY 
But-in reality as di Keulty of finding, even in pa A F 
culars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as it is re- 
preſented. Though in ſpeculation, we may readily avow 
- a certain criterion in ſcience, and deny it 1n ſentiment, 
the matter is found in practice to be much more hard to 
aſcertain in the former caſe than in the latter. Theories 
of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of profound theology, 
have prevailed during one age: In a Tucceffive period; 
| theſe have been univerſally exploded : Their abſurdity 
has been detected: Other theories and ſyſtems have ſup= 
plied their place, which again gave place to their ſucceſ= 
ſors: And nothing has been experienced more liable to 
the revolutions of chance and faſhion thar theſe” pre- 
tended deciſions of ſcience. The cafe is not the ſame 
with the beauties of eloquence and poetry, Juſt ex- 
preſſions of paſſion and nature are ſure, after a little time, 
to gain public applauſe, which they maintain for ever. ART 
STOTLE, and Pr ATo, and Evicurvs, and DeScARTEs, 
may ſucceſſively yield to each other: But TERENCE and 
VinGir maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire oer 
the minds of men. The abſtract philoſophy of Cicero 
| has loſt its credit: The vehemence of his oratory) is ſtill 
the eds of our admiration. 
8 2 | Though 
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Though men of delicate taſte be rare, they are eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety, by the ſoundneſs of their 
underſtanding, and the ſuperiority of their faculties above 
the reſt of mankind. The aſcendant, which they 
acquire, gives a prevalence to that lively approbation, 
with which they receive any productions of genius, and 
renders it generally predominant. Many men, when 
left to themſelves, have but a faint and dubious perception 
of beauty, who yet are capable of reliſhing any fine 
ſtroke which is pointed out to them. Every convert to 
the admiration of the real poet or orator is the cauſe of 
ſome new converſion. And though prejudices may pre- 
vail for a time, they never unite in celebrating any rival 
to the true genius, but yield at laſt to the force of nature 
and juſt ſentiment. Thus, though a civilized nation 
may eaſily be miſtaken in the choice of their admired phi- 
loſopher, they never have been f ound long toerr, in their 
affection for a favourite epic or tragic author. 


But notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a ſtandard 
of taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant apprehenſions of 
men, there ſtill remain two ſources of variation, which 
are not ſufficient indeed to confound. all the boundaries of 
beauty and deformity, but will often ſerve to produce a 
difference in the degrees of our approbation or blame. 
The one is the different humours of particular men; the 
other, the particular manners and opinions of our age 
and country. The general principles, of taſte are uni- 
form in human nature : Where men vary in their judg- 
ments, ſome defect or perverſion in the faculties may 
commonly be remarked; proceeding cither from preju- 


dice, from want of practice, or want of delicacy : and 


there is juſt reaſon for approving one taſte, and condemn- 
ing another. But where there is ſuch a diverſity in the 
internal frame or external ſituation as is entirely blameleſ 8 

| 1 


/ 
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on both ſides, and leaves no room to give one the pre- 
ference above the other; in that caſe, a eertain degree of 
diverſity i in judgment is unavoidable, and we ſeek in 
vain for a ſtandard, by which we can reconcile td con- 
trary ſentiments. | | 

A young man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be more 
ſenſibly touched with amorous and tender images, 'than a 
man more advanced in years, who takes pleaſure in wiſe, 
philoſophical reflections concerning the conduct of life 
and moderation of the paſſions. At twenty, Ovid may 
be the favourite author; Horace at forty ; ; and perhaps 
Tactrvs at fifty. Vainly would we, in ſuch caſes, 
endeavour to enter into the ſentiments of others, and 
diveſt ourſelves of thoſe propenſities, which are natural 
to us. We chooſe our favourite author as we do our 
friend, from a conformity of humour and diſpoſition. 
Mirth or paſſion, ſentiment or reflection; whichever of 
theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives us a pe- 
culiar ſympathy with the writer who reſembles us. 

One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime; another 
with the tender; a third with raillery. One has a ſtrong 
ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudious of core 
rectneſs: Another has a more lively feeling of beauties, 
and pardons twenty abſurdities and defects for one ele- 
vated or pathetic ftroke. The ear of this man is entirely 
turned towards conciſeneſs and energy; that man is 
delighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious expreſ. 
ſion. Simplicity is affected by one; ornament by ano- 
ther. Comedy, tragedy, ſatire, pdes, have each its 


partizans, who prefer that particular ſpecies of writing 


to all others. It is plainly an error in a critic, to con- 
fine his approbation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and 
emen all the reſt. But it is almoſt impoſlible not ta 
5 + "M$ q ſcel 
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feel a predilection for that which ſuits our particular turn 


and diſpoſition. Such preferences are innocent and una- 


voidable, and can never reaſonably be the object of dif- 


pute, becauſe there is ee by which they can be 


decided, 


For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed; in * 
of dur reading, with pictures and characters that reſemble 
objects which are found in our own age or country, than 
with thoſe which deſcribe a different ſet of cuſtoms. It 
is not without ſome effort, that we reconcile ourſelves 


to the ſimplicity of ancient manners, and behold prin- 


ceſſes carrying water from the ſpring, and kings and 


heroes drefling their own victuals. We may allow in 


general, that the repreſentation of ſuch manners is no 
fault in the author, nor deformity in the piece; but we 
are not ſo ſenſibly touched with them. For this reaſon, 
comedy is not eaſily transferred from one age or nation to 
another. A FRENCHMAN or ENGLISHMAN is not pleaſed 
2 the Ax DRIA of TERENCE, or CLITIA of MAacyla- 

where the fine-lady, upon whom all the play turns, 
acti appears to the ſpectators, but is always kept 


behind the ſcenes, ſujtably to the reſerved humour of the 


ancient GREEKS. and modern IrALIAds. A man of 
learning and reflection can make allowance for theſe pe- 
culiarities of manners; but a common audience can 
never diveſt themſelves ſo. far of their uſual ideas and 
n as to reliſh pictures which no 1 reſemble 


them. 


But lere there occurs a refle8ion, which may, * 


haps, be uſeful in examining the celebrated controverſy” 


concerning ancient 'and modern learning; where we 
often find the one ſide excufing any ſeeming abſurdity in 


the : ancients from the manners of the age, and the other 
; 1 ' n ref uſing 
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refuſing to admit this excuſe, or at leaſt admitting it 
only as an apology for the author, not for the perform- 
ance. In my opinion, the proper boundaries in this 
ſubject have ſeldom been fixed between the contending. 
parties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners 
are repreſented, ſuch as thoſe above mentioned, they 
ought; certainly. to be admitted; and a man, who is 
ſhocked with them, gives an evident proof of falſe deli- 
cacy and refinement. The poet's monument more durable 
than braſs,, muſt fall to the ground like common brick or 
clay, were men to make no allowance for the continual. 
revolutions of manners and cuſtoms, and would admit of | 
nothing but what was ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion, 
Muſt we throw aſide the pictures of our anceſtors, be. _ 
cauſe of their ruffs and fardingales ! ? But where the ideas 
of morality. and decency alter from one age to another, 
and where vieious manners are defcribed, without being 
marked with, the proper characters of —_ and diſ- 
approbation ; this muſt be allowed to disfigure the poem, 
and to be a real deformity. 1 cannot, nor is it proper I 
ſhould, enter into ſuch ſentiments ; and however I may 
excuſe the poet, on account of the manners of his age, I. 
never can reliſh the compoſition, The want of humanity 
and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the characters drawn 
by ſeveral of the ancient poets, even ſometimes by Ho- 
MER and the GREEK tragedians, diminiſhes conſiderably 
the merit of their noble performances, and gives modern 
authors an advantage over them. We are not intereſted 
in the fortunes and ſentiments of ſuch rough heroes: 
We are diſpleaſed to find the limits of vice and virtue ſa 
much confounded : And whatever indulgence we may give 
to the writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot pre- 


yall on ourſelyes to enter into his ſentiments, or bear an 
84 FT affection 
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affection to en which we plainly: diſcover ta be 


viel, {+ 52 5 2: 444: AEGies 


The cafe is not the 0 with moral W as 
with ſpeculative opinions of any kind; Theſe are in 


continual flux and revolution. The ſon embraces a dif- 


ferent ſyſtem from the father. Nay, there ſcarcely is 
any man, who can boaſt of great conſtancy and uni- 


| formity in this particular. Whatever ſpeculative errors 


may be found in the polite writings of any age or coun- 
try, they detract but little from the value of "thoſe com- 
poſitions. There needs but a certain turn of thought or 
imagination to make us enter into all the opinions, which 


then prevailed, and reliſh the ſentiments or concluſions 


derived from them. But a very \ violent effort is requiſite | 
to change our judgment of manners, and excite ſenti- 
ments of approbation or blame, love or hatred, diffe- 


rent from thoſe to which the mind from long cuſtom 


has been familiarized. And where a man is confident 


of the rectitude of that moral ſtandard, by which he 


judges, be is juſtly jealous of it, and will not pervert 
the ſentiments of his heart for a moment, in | complaiſance 
to any writer whatſoever. INNS £ 


Ot all ſpeculative errors, thoſe, which regard lagen, 
are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions of genius; nor is 
it ever permitted to judge of the civility or wiſdom of 
any people, or eyen of ſingle perſons, by the groſſneſs or 


refinement of their theological principles. The fame | 


good ſenſe, that directs men in the ordinary occurrences 
of life, is not hearkened to in religious matters, which 


are ſuppoſed to be placed altogether above the coghi: ance 


of human reaſon, On this account, all the abſurdities 


of the Pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be overlooked by 


every critic, who would pretend to form a juſt notion of 
ancient poetry; and our poſterity, in their turn, muſt 
1. 4 „„ 4d Ws a . 7575 have 
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have the ſame indulgence to their forefathers.” No reli- 
gious principles can ever be imputed as a fault to any 
poet, while they remain merely principles, and take nat 
ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, as to lay him under 
the imputation of bigotry or ſuperſtition. Where that 
happens, they confound the ſentiments of morality, and 
alter the natural boundaries, of vice and virtue. They, 
are therefore eternal blemiſhes, according to the principle 
above mentioned; nor are the prejudi ices and falſe opinions, 
of the age ſufficient to juſtify them. 


It is eſſential to the Roman catholic religion. to \ inſpire 
2 violent hatred of every other worſhip, and to repreſent 
all pagans, mahometans, and heretics, as the objects of 
divine wrath, and vengeance. Such ſentiments, though ' 
they are in reality very blameable, are conſidered as vir- 
tues by the zealots of that communion, and are repre- 
ſented in their tragedies and epic poems as a kind of 
divine heroiſm. This bigotry has disfigured two very 
fine tragedies of the Frxency theatre, PoLItEUcCTE and 
ATHALIA; where an intemperate zeal for particular 
modes of worſhip is ſet off with all the pomp imaginable, 
and forms the predominant character of the heroes. 


: 


What is this,” ſays the ſublime Jop to JosaBRT, 


1 her in diſcourſe with MATHAN, the prieſt of _ 
BaAL, Does the daughter of David ſpeak to this 
<« traitor? Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould 
open and pour forth flames to devour you both? Or, 
e Jeſt theſe holy walls ſhould fall and cruſh you toge- 
« ther? What is his purpoſe ? Why comes that enemy 
« of Gop hither to poiſon the air, which we breathe 
C6 with his horrid preſence * Such ſentiments are re- 
ceived with great applauſe on the theatre cf PARIs; but 
at LoxDoN the ſpectators would be full as much W 
to hear ACHILLES tell AGAMEMNON, that he Was a 
dog 
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dog in His forehead; and æ deer in his heart » — 
threaten Juno bree a RA he if flie'will not be 


quiet" GS; of fai eee #438; 
RELIUS Pabel ure alſo a' blemiſh* in 2 my pol alite 


| compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtition, "and in- 


trude themſelves into every ſentiment, however remote 
from any connection with religion. It is no excuſe for 
the poet, that the cuſtoms of his' country had burthened 
life with ſo many religious cerenionies and obſervances, 
that no part of it was exempr from that yoke. . It muff 
for ever be ridicuſous in PETRAaRCH to compare his 
miſtreſs, LAURA, to JESsus Cnrrer, Nor is it leſs 
ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, Boccace, very 
ſeriouſly *t to give thanks to Gop ArLmicuTy and the 
ladies, for their affttance in enen ow againſt his 


enemies. 
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ESSAY. * 


ot counsser. 


T. greater 2 of 1 may be divided lows 

two claſſes; that of ſhallow thinkers, who fall 
ſhort of the truth; and that of ab/iruſe thinkers, who go 
beyond it. The latter claſs are by far the moſt rare: 
and I may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valuable. 
They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, and tart difficulties, which 
they want, perhaps, ſkill to purſue ; but which may pro- 
duce fine diſcoveries, when handled by men who have a 
more juſt way of thinking. At worſt, what they ſay is 
uncommon; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains to compre= 
bend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing ſome- | 
thing that is new. An author is little to be valued, whe. 
tells us nothing but what we can learn from every coljee- 
houſe converſation. 


All people of ſhallow thought are apt to decry even 
thoſe of /olid underſtandin g, as abſtruſe thinkers, and 
metaphyſicians, and refiners; and never will allow any 
thing to be juſt which is beyond their own weak con- 
ceptions. There are ſome caſes, I own, where an extra- 
ordinary refinement affords a ſtrong preſumption of falſe- 
hood, and where no reaſoning is to be truſted but whatis 
natural and eaſy. When a man deliberates concerning 
Kis conduct i in any particular affair, 22 forms ſchemes in 
1 go : politics, 
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politics, trade, ceconomy, or any buſineſs in i life, he never 
ought to draw his arguments too fine, or connect too 
long a chain of conſequences - together. Something is 
ſure to happen, that will diſconcert his reaſoning, and 
produce an event different from what he expected. But 
when we reaſon upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly 
affirm, that our ſpeculations ean ſcarcely ever be too fine, 
provided they be juſt ; and that the difference between a 
common man and a man of genius, is chiefly ſeen in the 
ſhallowneſs or depth of the principles upon which they 
1 proceed. General reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely be- 
| cauſe they are general; nor is it eaſy for the bulk of 
| I'm mankind to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, | 
that common circumſtance in which they all agree, or to 
extract it, pure and unmixed, from the other ſuperfluous 
circumſtances. Every judgment or concluſion, with 
them, is particular. They cannot enlarge their view to 
thoſe uniyerſal propoſitions, which comprehend under 
them an infinite number of individuals, and include a 
whole ſcience in a fingle theorem. Their eye is con- 
founded with ſuch an extenſive proſpect; and the con- 
cluſions, derived from it, even though clearly expreſſed, 
ſeem intricate and obſcure. But however intricate they 
may ſeem, it is certain, that general principles, if juſt and 
ſound, muſt always prevail i in the general courſe of things, 
though they may fail in particular caſes ; and it is the chief 
buſineſs of philoſophers to regard che general courſe of 
things. 1 may add, that it is alſo the chief buſineſs of poli- 
ticians; eſpecially i in the domeſtic government of the ftate, 
where the public good, which. is, or ought to be their 
object, depends on the concurrence of a multitude of 
cauſes; not, as in foreign politics, on. accidents and 
chances, and the caprices of a few perſons. This there- 
fore makes the difference between particular deliberations 
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Of COMMERCE. 8 


and general reaſonings, and renders ſubtility and reſine- 
ment arch e re to the latter than to the 
former. | | 
I thought this e ene haben ch Fellow: 
ing diſcourſes on commerce, money, intereſt, balance of trade, 
Sc. where, perhaps, there will occur ſome principles 
which are uncommon, and which may ſeem too refined 
and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar ſubjects. If falſe, let them be 
rejected: But no one ought to entertain a prejudice 
againſt them, merely becauſe 3 are out of the com- 


mon road. 


The greatneſs of a FI and the happineſs of its ab- | 


jects, how independent ſoever they may be ſuppoſed in 
ſome reſpects, are commonly allowed to be inſeparable 


with regard to commerce; and as private men receive 


greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion of their trade and riches, 
from the power of the public, ſo the publie becomes 
powerful in proportion to the opulence and | extenſive 
commerce of private men. This maxim is true in gene- 


ral; though I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poſ- 


ſibly admit of exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſn it 
with too little reſerve and limitation. There may be 
ſome circumſtances, where the commerce and riches 


and luxury of individuals, inſtead of adding ſtrength to 


the public, will ſerve only to thin its armies, and dimi- 


niſh its authority among the neighbouring nations. Man ; 


is a very variable being, and ſuſceptible of many different 
opinions, principles, and rules of conduct. What may 
be true, while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 
be found falſe, when he has embraced an N ſet of 
manners and opinions. 

The bulk of every ſtate may be dividedtiato buſband- 
men and manufafturers. The former are employed in the 
* of the land; the latter works up the materials 
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furniſhed by the former, into all the commodities which 
are neceſſary or ornamental to human life. As ſoon as 
men quit their ſavage ſtate, where they live chiefly by 
hunting and fiſhing, they muſt fall into theſe two claſſes; 
though the arts of agriculture employ at fr ff the moſt 
numerous part of the ſociety v. Time and experience 
improve ſo much theſe arts, that the land may eafily 
maintain a much greater number of men, than thoſe who 
are immediately employed in its culture, or who furniſh 
the more neceſſary 8 to . Wen b N 
| Ws | 

If theſe ſuperfluous hands apply themſelves to the finer 
arts, which are commonly denominated the arts of luxury, 
they add to the happineſs of the ſtate z ſince they afford 
to many the opportunity of receiving enjoyments, with 
which they would otherwiſe have been unacquainted. 
But may not another ſcheme be propoſed for the employ- 
ment of theſe ſuperfluous hands? May not the ſovereign 
lay claim to them, and employ them in fleets and armies, 
to encreaſe the dominions of the ſtate abroad, and ſpread 
its fame over diſtant nations? It is certain that the fewer 
deſires and wants are found in the proprietors and la- 
bourers of land, the fewer hands do they employ; and 
conſequently the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of 
maintaining tradeſmen and manufacturers, may fupport 
Meets and armies to a much greater extent, than where 
a h 1 arts are N to 9 nigh to the _— 


\'S ; * 


* Monf. TINEA in \ his political eſfey on W aſlertsy/that even 
at preſent, if you divide Fx Ax ox into 20 parte, 16 are labourers or peaſants; 
two only artizins ; one belonging to the law, church, and mi 'htary 3 3 and one 
merchants, financiers, and bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very 
erroneous, In Faancr, ENCLAND,. and indeed moſt parts of Eyzo0rzy 
half of the inhabitants live in cities; and even of thoſe who live in the 
| eountiyy a peat number are n perkags's above a third," 9 
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_ bf patdieular #72" Here therefore ſeems to be a kind 


happineſs of the ſubject. A Rate is never greater than 


when all its ſuperfluous hands are employed in the ſervice | 
of the public. The eaſe and convenience of private per- 
ſons require, that theſe hands ſhould be employed in their 


ſervice. The one can never be ſatisfied but at the 
expence of the other. As the ambition of. the fovereign 
muſt entrench on the luxury of individuals; ſo the 


luxury of individuals muſt diminiſh the W and check 


the ambition, of the ſovereign. Ba 


Not is this reaſoning merely chimerical but] is und- 
ed on hiſtory and experience. The republic of SFARTA 
was certainly more powerful than any ſtate now in the 
world, conſiſting of an equal number of people; and this 
was owing entirely to the want of commerce and luxury. 
The HtLoTEs were the labourers: The SPaRTANs 


were the ſoldiers or gentlemen; It is evident, that the 
labour of the HELOTESs could not have maintained ſo 


7 great a number of SPARTANSs, had theſe latter lived in 

eaſe and delicacy, and. given employment to a great va- 
riety of trades and manufactures The like policy may 
be remarked in Rome. And, indeed; throughout, all 
ancient hiſtory, it is obſervable, that the ſmalleſt repub= 
lies raiſed and maintained greater armies, than ſtates, con- 
ſiſting of triple the number of inhabitants, are able to 


ſupport at preſent. It is computed, that, in all EuRo- | 


PEAN nations, the proportion between ſoldiers and people 
does not exceed one to a hundred. But we read, that the 


city of Rows alone, with its ſmall territory, raiſed and 


maintained, in early times, ten legions againſt the La- 
TINs. ATHENS, the whole of whoſe dominions was not 


larger than Tenni, ſent to the expedition againſt | 


Vox. Is 1 8 | SICILY 


of oppoſition between the greatneſs of the ſtate and the 


* 


40 ſola creyimus, divitias luzuriamgue,” Hh 
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SICILY. hear forty. thouſand. men *. Dioxvstus the 
elder, it is ſaid, maintained a ſtanding army of a hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſides a large fleet 


of four hundred ſail +; though his territories extended na 


farther than the city of SYRACUSE, about a third of the 


iſland of Sicix v, and fome ſea-port towns and garriſons 


en the coaſt of ITALY and ILLYRIcUM. It is true, the 
ancient armies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon 
plunder: But did not the enemy plunder in their turn? 
which was a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than any 
other that could be deviſed. In ſhort, no probable rea- 


; ſon can be aſſigned for the great power of the more an- 
| cient ſtates above the modern, but their want of com- 


merce and luxury. Few artizans were maintained by 
the labour of the farmers, and therefore more ſoldiers 
might live upon it. Livy fays, that Rows, in his 
time, would find it difficult to raiſe as large an army as 
that which, in ber early days, ſhe ſent out againſt the 


Gars and LArixs f. Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who 


fouzht for liberty and empire in Caniiius's time, there 
were, in Avausrus's days, muſicians, painters, . cooks, 
players, and tailors; and if the land was equally culti- 
vated at both periods, it could certainly maintain equal 
numbers in the one profeſſion as in the other, They 
added nothing to the mere neceflaries of life, in the latter 
period more than in the former. 


It is natural on this occaſion to aſk, whether ese 
may not return to the maxims of ancient policy, and 


„ Tiverbipre, lib. vii. N Y 1 g 4 1 
+ Drop. Sic, lib, vii. This aceount, I own, is fomewh hat ſuſpicious, not 
to ſay worſe ; chiefly becauſe this army was not N te of ee but of 


_ mercenary forces. 


2 Tarr LIVII, lid, vii. cap. GE « „Ales i in gur aboramus, Gays hes 
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vanfült chef own intereſt in this reſpect, more chan the 
| happineſs of their ſubjects? I anſwer,” that it appears to. 
me almoſt ' impoſſible z' and that becauſe ancient policy 


was violent; and contrary to the more natural and uſuat 


_ courſe of things. It is well known with what peculiat 
laws ' SPARTA was governed; and what a prodigy that 
republic is juſtly eſteemed by every one, who has conſi- 
dered human nature, as it has diſplayed” itſelf in other 
nations, and other ages. Were the teſtimony of hiſtory! 
leſs poſitive and circumſtantial, ſuch a government would 


appear a mere philoſophical whim or fiction, and im- 


poſſible ever to be reduced to practice. And though the 

RoMAN' and other aneient republics were ſupported on 
principles ſomewhat more natural; yet was there an ex- 
traordipary concurrence of circumſtances to make them 
ſubmit to ſuch grievous burthens. They were free ſtates; 
they were ſmall ones; and the age being martial, all their 
neighbours were nit uni in arms. Freedom naturally 
begets public ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates; and this 
public ſpirit, this amor potriæ, muſt encreaſe, when the 

public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men are obliged; 
every moment, to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dan- 


gers for its defence. A continual ſucceſſion of wars 


makes every citizen a ſoldier: He takes the field in his 


turn: And during his ſervice he is chiefly maintained by 


himſelf. This ſervice is indeed equivalent to a heavy 


tax; yet is it leſs felt by a people addicted to arms, who 


fight for honour and revenge more than pay, and are 


unacquainted with gain and induſtry as well as pleaſure x. 
Not to mention the great equality of fortunes among 
the inhabitants of the ancient republics, | where every | 


2 We to a different nene was able to 
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maintain a family, and rendered the numbers of citizens 


very conſiderable, even without trade and manufactures. 


But though the want of trade and manufactures, among 


2 free and very martial people, may ſometimes have no 


ether effect than to render the public more powerful, it 
is certain, that, in the common courſe of human affairs, 
it will have a quite contrary tendency. Sovereigns muſt 
take mankind as they find them, and cannot pretend to 
introduce any. violent change in their principles: 3nd ways 
of thinking. A Tong courſe of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumſtances, are requiſite to produce 
thoſe. great revolutions,” which ſo much diverſify the face 
of human affairs. And the leſs natural any ſet of prin- 
ciples are, which ſupport a particular ſocicty, the more 
difficulty will, a legiſlator meet with in raiſing and culti- 
vating them. It is his beſt policy to comply with the 
common bent of mankind, and give it all the improve- 

ments of which it is ſuſceptible.” Now, according to the 


| moſt natural courſe of things, induſtry and arts and 


trade increaſe the power of the ſovereign, as well as the 
happineſs of the ſubjects; and that policy is violent, 


Which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of indivi- 


duals. This will eaſily appear from a few conſiderations, 
which will preſent to us the ns Kg of aue and 
barbarity. — 

Where manufaQtures and mechanic arts are ; not cu]- 
tivated, the bulk of the people muſt apply themſelves to 
agriculture; and if their ſkill and induſtry encreaſe, 
there muſt arife a great ſuperfluity from their labour, 


| beyond what ſuffices to maintain them. They have no 
temptation, therefore, to. encreaſe their {kill and induſtry 3 
 fince they cannot exchange that ſuperfluity for any com- 
mo dities, which may ſerve either to their pleaſure or 
vanity. A habit of indolence naturally prevails. The 


greater 
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greater part of the land lies uncultivated. What is 


cultivated, yields not its utmoſt for want of ſkill and 


aſſiduity in the farmers. If at any time the public exi- 


gencies require, that great numbers ſhould be employed 
in the public ſervice, the labour of the people furniſhes 
now no ſuperfluities, by which theſe ' numbers can be 
maintained. The labourers cannot encreafe their ſkill 
and induſtry on a ſudden. Lands uncultivated cannot be 
brought into: tillage for ſome years. The armies, mean 


while, muſt either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, ot 
diſband for want of ſubſiſtence. A regular attack or de- 
fence, therefore, is not to be expected from ſuch. a people, 


and their ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant” weed unſkilful as 


« their farmers and manufacturers. 


Every thing in the world is purchaſed by labour 2 ad” 


our paſſions are the only cauſes of labour, When a na- 
tion abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, the 


proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy agricul- 
ture as a ſcience, and redouble their induſtry and atten« 


tion. The ſuperfluity, which ariſes from their labour, is 
not loſt ; but is exchanged with manufactures for thoſe 


commodities, which men's luxury now makes them covet. - 


By this means, land furniſhes a great deal more of the 
neceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices for thoſe who culti- 
vate it. In times of peace and tranquillity, this ſuper- 
fluity goes to the maintenance of manuſacturers, and the 


improvers of liberal arts. But it is eaſy for the public to 


convert many of theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and 
maintain them by that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from 
the labour of the farmers. Accordingly we find, that 
this is the caſe in all civilized governments. When the 
ſovereign raiſes an army, what is the conſequence? He 


impoſes. a tax, This tax obliges all the people to 


ol what is leaſt 1 to their ſubſiſtence. 
be Tnoſe, 


Irs na 


Thoſe, who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt either 
and thereby oblige ſome labourers to enliſt for want of 
buſineſs. And to conſider the matter abſtractedly, ma- 


nufactures encreaſe the power of the ſtate only as they 
ſtore up ſo much labour, and that of a kind to which the 
public may lay claim, without depriving any one of the 
neceſſaries of life. The more labour, therefore, is em- 
ployed beyond mere neceſſaries, the more powerful is 
any ſtate; ſince the perſons engaged in that labour may 
eaſily be converted to the public ſervice. In a ſtate without 
manufactures, there may be the ſame number of hands; 
but there is not the ſame quantity of labour, nor of roy 
ſame kind, All the labour is there beſtowed upon neceſ- 
ſaries, which can admit of little or no abatement. 


Thus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the happineſs 


of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united with regard to 


trade and manufactures, | It is a violent method, and in 
moſt caſes impracticable, to oblige the labourer to toil, 
in order to raiſe from the land more than what ſubſiſts 
himſelf and family. Furniſh him with manufactures and 
commodities, and he will do it of himſelf. Afterwards 
you will find it eaſy to ſeize ſame part of his ſuperfluous - 


labour, and employ it in the public ſervice, without giv- : 


ing him his wonted return, Being accuſtomed to in- 


duſtry, he will think this leſs grievous, than if, at once, 
you obli ged. him to an augmentation of labour without 
any reward, The caſe is the ſame with regard to the 
other members of the ſtate, .. The greater is the ſtock of 


labour of all kinds, the greater quantity may be taken 
from the 10 without makipg any ſenſible AREA 


in it. | - 
"+2 public granary wk; corn, a+ ſtorehouſe * bin a 


magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed real riches - 
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and ſtrength in any ſtate. Trade and induſtry are really 
nothing but a ſtock of labour, which, in times of peace 
and tranquillity, is employed for the eaſe and ſatisfaction 
of individuals; but in the exigencies of ſtate, may, in 
part, be turned to public advantage. Could we convert 
a city into a kind of fortified camp, and infuſe into each 
breaſt ſo martial a genius, and ſuch a paſſion for public 
good, as to make every one willing to undergo the greateſt 
hardſhips for the ſake of the public; theſe affections 

might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a ſufficient 
ſpur to induftry, and ſupport the community. It would 
then be advantageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and 
luxury; and, by reſtricticas on equipage and tables, 
make the proviſions and forage laſt longer than if the 
army were loaded with a number of ſuperfluous retainers, 
But as theſe principles are too diſintereſted and too diffi- 
cult to ſupport, it is requiſite to govern men dy other 
paſſions, and animate them with a ſpirit of avarice and 
induſtry, art and laxury. The camp is, in this caſe, 
loaded with a ſuperfluous retinuez but the proviſions 
flow in proportionably larger. The harmony of the 
whole is {ill ſupported ; and the natural bent of the mind 
being more complied with, individuals, as well as the 
public, find their account in the obſervance of thoſe 
maxims. 

The fame method of — will let us ſee a 
advantage of foreign commerce, in 2ugmenting the power 
of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happineſs of the 
ſubject. It encreaſes the ftock of labour in the nation; 
and the ſovereign may convert what ſhare of it he fines 
neceſſary to the ſervice of the public. Foreign trade, by 
its imports, furniſhes materials for new manufaQures ; 
and by its exports, it produces labour in particular com- 
modities, which could not be conſumed at home. In 
5 ſhort, 
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ſhort, a kingdom, that has a large import and export, 
muſt abound more with induſtry, and that employed 
upon delicacies and luxuries, than a kingdom which reſts 
contented with its native commodities, It is, therefore, 
more powerful, as well as richer and happier. The in- 
dividuals reap the benefit of theſe commodities, ſo far as 
they gratify the ſenſes and appetites. And the public is 
alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labour is, by this 
means, ſtored up againſt any public exigency : that is, a 
greater number of laborious men are maintained, who 
may be diverted to the public ſervice, without robbing 
any one of the neceſſaries or even the chief conyenien · 
cies of life. 3 


Ig ve conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that, in 3 
| nations, foreign trade has preceded any refinement in 
nome manufactures, and given birth to dameſtic luxury. 
The temptation is ſtronger to make uſe of foreign com» 
modities, which are ready for uſe and which are entirely 
new to us, than to make improvements on any domeſtic 


commodity, which always advance by flow degrees, and 


never affect us by their novelty. The profit is alſo 
very great. in exporting what is ſuperfluous at home, 
and what bears noprice, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or 
climate is not favourable to that commodity. Thus men 
become acquainted with the pleaſures of luxury and the 
profits of commerce; and their delicacy and induſtry, being 
once awakened, 4 them on to farther improvements, 
in every, branch of domeſtic as well as foreign trade, 
And this perhaps is the chief advantage which ariſes from 
A commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from their 
indolence ; ; and preſenting the gayer and more opulent 
part of the nation with objects of luxury, which they never 
| before dreamed of, raifes in them a deſire of a more ſplen- 
( kale of life than what their e iel. And 


at 
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at the ſame time, the few merchants, who. poſſeſs the 
OY of this importation, and exportation, make gre 


profits; and becoming rivals in wealth to the ancient 


nobility, temptother adventurers to become their rivals in 
commerce. - Imitation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts; while 
domeſtic manufactures emulate the foreign in their im- 
provements, and work up every bome commodity to the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. Their own 
ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become equal to 
the gold and rubies of the InpiEs. 

When the affairs of the ſociety are once 'broyght to 
this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign trade, 
and yet continue a great and powerful people. If 
firangers will not take any particular commodity of ours, 
we muſt 'ceaſe to labour in it. The ſax ne bands will 
turn themſelves towards ſome refinemen 
modities, which may be wanted at home. And there 
muſt always be materials for them to work upon; till 
every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, enjoys as 
great plenty of home commodities, and thoſe in as great 
perfection, as he deſires: which can never poſſibly hap- 
pen. Crna i is repreſented as one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing empires in the world; though it has yery little « com- 
eres beyond its own territories, 

It will not, I hope, be conſidered as A ſuperfluous *. 
greſſion, if I here obſerve, that, as the multitude of me- 
chanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great number of 
perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions of theſe arts fall. 
A too great diſproportion among the citizens weakens 
any ſtate. Every perſon, if poſſible, ought to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, in a full poſſeſſion of all the nepeſ- 
ſaries, and many of the conveniencies of life. No one 
can doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable to human 
pature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the happineſs of the 

rich, 


former; yet the government of the two kingdams was, 
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rich, than it adds to that of the poor, Tt alſo augments 
the porver of the ſtate, and makes any extraordinary taxes 


or impoſitions be paid with more chearfulneſs. Where 


the riches are engroſſed by a few, theſe muſt contribute 
very largely to the ſupplying of the public neceſſities, 
But when the riches are diſperſed among multitudes, the 
burthen feels light on every ſhoulder, and the taxes make 
not a very ſenſible difference on any one's way of living. 
Add to this, that, where the riches are in few bands, 
theſe muſt enjoy all the power, and will readily conſpire 
to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and oppreſs them 
Ri] farther, to the diſcouragement of all induſtry. 


In this circumſtance conſiſts the great advantage of 


ExclAxp above any nation at preſent i in the world, or 


that appears in the records of any ſtory. It is true, the 
EnGL1sH feel ſome diſadvantages i in foreign trade by the 
high prices of labour, which is in part the effect of the 
riches of their artizans as well as of the plenty of money: 
But as foreign trade is not the moſt material circum- 
ſtance, it is not to be put in competition with the hap- 


pineſs of ſo many millions. And if there were no more 


to endear to them that free government under which 
they live, this alone were ſufficient. The poverty of the 
common people is a natural, if not an infallible effect of 
abſolute monarchy ; though I doubt, whether it be al- 
ways true, an the other hand, that their riches are an 


_ infallible reſult of liberty. Liberty muſt be attended 


with particular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, 
in order to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, account- 
ing for the great advantages obtained by the EnGLisn. 
in their wars with FR Ack, afcribes them chiefly to the 
ſuperior eaſe and plenty of the common people amongſt the 


Ls 
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at that time, pretty much alike. Where the labourers 
and artiſans are accuſtomed to work for low wages, and 
to retain but a ſmall part of the fruits of their labour, 
it is difficult for them, even in a free government, to 
better their condition, or conſpire among theinſelves to 
heighten their wages. But even where they are accuſe 
tomed to a more plentiful way of life, it is eaſy for the 


rich, in an arbitrary government, to conſpire againſt 


them, and throw the whole burthen of the taxes on theip 


ſhoulder s. 
It may ſeem a paſitiqn, chat the py of * 


common people in FxAxn cx, IrAlx, and Sram, is, in 


ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of the ſoil 
and happineſs of the climate; yet there want not reaſons 
to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch a fine. mould or ſoil as 
that of thoſe more ſouthern regions, agriculture i is an eaſy 
art; and one man, with a couple of ſorry horſes, will be 
able, in a ſeaſon, to cultiyate as much land as will pay 
a pretty conſiderable rent to the proprietor. All the art, 
which the farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for 
a year, as ſoon as it is exhauſted ; and the warmth « of the 


ſun alone and temperature of "the climate enrich it, 


and reſtore its fertility. Such Noor peaſants, therefore, 
require only a ſimple maintenance for their labour. 
They have no. ſtock or riches, which claim more; and 
at the ſame time, they are for ever dependant on their 
landlord, who gives no leaſes, nor fears that his land will 
be ſpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. In ExnG- 
LAND, the land is rich, but coarſe; muſt be cultivated 
at a great expence; and produces lender crops, when 
not carefully managed, and by a method which gives 


not the full profit but in a. courſe of ſeyeral years. A 


farmer, therefore, in ENGLAND muſt have a conſiderable 
Focky and a long leaſe; which ** proportional pro- 
| fits, 


.. tt 


fits. The fine vineyards of ChAaurA mR and Box- 
GUNDY, that often yield to the landlord above five 
pounds per acre, are cultivated by peaſants, \'who have 
ſcarcely bread : The reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants'need 
no ſtock but their own limbs, with inſtruments of, huſ- 
bandry, which they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The 
farmers are commonly in ſome better circumſtances in 
thoſe countries. But the graſiers are moſt at their eaſe 
of all thoſe who cultivate the land. The reaſon is ſtill 


the ſame, Men muſt have profits proportionable to their 


expence and hazard, Where ſo conſiderable a number of 
the laboùring poor as the peaſants and farmers are in very 


low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of their 
poverty, whether the ene of that nation be mo- 


| narchical or republican. 


We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to the 


general hiſtory of mankind. What is the reaſon, why 
no people, living between the tropics, could ever yet 


attain to any art or civility, or reach even any, police in 
their government, and any military diſcipline ; while few 
nations in the temperate climates have been altogether 
deprived of theſe advantages? It is probable that one 


cauſe of this phænomenon is the warmth and equality of 


weather in the torrid zone, which render clothes 
and houſes leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby 


remove, in part, that neren which is the great ſpur to 


induftry and invention. Curis acuens mortalia corda. Not 


15 to mention, that the fewer goods or poſſeſſiong of this 


kind any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are likely to ariſe 
amongſt them, and the leſs neceſſity will there be for a 


| ſettled police or regular authority, to protect and defend 
F them from foreign enemies, or from each other, e 
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Lor is a word of an uncertain ; gnification, 
and may be taken in a good as well as in a bad 
ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement in the gra- | 
tification of the ſenſes; and any degree of it may be 
innocent or blameable, according to the age, or country, 
or condition of the perſon. The bounds between the 
virtue and the vice cannot here be exactly fixed, more 
than in other moral ſubjects. To imagine, that the 
gratifying of any ſenſe, or the indulging of any delicacy 
in meat, drink, or apparel, is of itſelf a vice, can never 
enter into a head, that is not diſordered by the fren- 
zies of enthuſiaſm. I have, indeed, heard of a monk 
abroad, who, becauſe the windows of his cell opened 
upon a noble proſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never 
to turn that way, or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. 
And ſuch is the crime of drinking CHAMPAGNE or Bun- 
GUNDY, preferably to ſmall beer or porter. Theſe in- 
dulgences are only vices, when they are purſued at the 
expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like 
manner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins 
his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want and beggary. 
Where they entrench upon no virtue, but leave ample 
ſubject whence to provide for friends, family, and every 
g | proper 
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proper object of generoſity or compaſſion, they are en- 
tirely innocent, and have in _ age been acknowledged 
ſuch by almoſt Mts. To be entirely occupied 
with the luxury of the cable, for inſtance, without any 
reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, ſtudy, or converſa- 
tion, is a mark of ſtupidity, and is incompatible with 
any vigour of temper or genius. To confine one's ex- 
pence entirely to ſuch a gratification, without regard 
to friends or family,” is an indication of à heart deſtitute 
of humanity or benevolence. But if a man reſerve time 
fufficient for all laudable purſuits, and money ſufficient 
for all generous purpoſes, he i is free from every we 1 
blame or reproach. 8 . 


Since luxury may be abe r as 2 or 
blameable, one may be ſurpriſed at thoſe prepoſterous 


opinions, which have been entertained: concerning it: 


while men of libertine principles: beſtow praiſes even on 


vicious luxury, and repreſent it as highly advantageous 
to ſociety; and on the otlier hand, men of ſevere morals 


15 blame even the moſt innocent luxury, and repreſent it as 


the ſource of all the corruptions, diſorders, and factions, 
incident to civil government. We ſhall here endeavour: 


to correct both theſe extremes, by proving, ſirſt, that 


the ages of refinement are both the happieſt and moſt 
virtuous; ſecondly,” that wherever luxury ceaſes to be in- 
nocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial; and when carried 
a degret too far, is a quality pernicious} though r 


not the moſt pernicious, to political ſociety.” 


To prove the firſt point, we need but confider bh 


effects of refinement both on private and on public life, 


Human happineſs, according to the moſt received notions, 
ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients; action, pleaſure, 


and n And —— theſe ingredients — to 
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be mixed in different proportions, aceording to the par- 
ticular diſpoſition of the perſon; yet no one ingredient 
can be entirely wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome 
meaſure, the reliſh of the whole compoſitian, Indolence 
or repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of itfelf to contribute much 
to our enjoyment; but, like ſleep, is requiſite as an in- 
duigence to the weakneſs of human nature, which cannot 
ſupport an uninterrupted. courſe: of- buſineſs or pleaſure. 
That quick march of the ſpirits, which takes a man 
from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſatisfaction, does in 
the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome intervals of 
repoſe, which, though agreeable for a moment, yet, if 
prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that deſtroy 
all enjoyment. Education, cuſtom, and example, have 
a mighty influence in turning the mind to any of theſe 

purſuits; and it muſt be owned, that, where they pro- 
mote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are ſo. far 
favourable to human happineſs... In tines when induſtry 
and the arts flouriſh, men are kept i in-perpetual oecupa- 
tion, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation. itſelf, 
as well as thoſe pleaſures. which are the fruit of their la- 
bour. The mind acquires. new vigour; enlarges its 
powers and faculties ; and, by an aſſiduity in honeſt in» 
duſtry, both ſatisfies ; its natural appetites, and prevents 
the growth of. unnatural ones, which commonly ſpring: 
up, when nouriſhed by eaſe, and idleneſs. Baniſh thoſe 
arts from ſociety, you deprive; men both of action and 
of pleaſure; and, leaving nothing but indolence in their 
place, you even deſtroy the reliſh of indolence, which 
never is agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, and 
recruits the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much application 
and fatigue. 


Another Arne of —— bond of ee in 
this mechanical arts, is, that they commonly produce 
x: | ſome 
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ſome refinements im the liberal; nor can one be carried 
to perfection, without being aceompanied, in ſome de- 
gree, with the other. The ſame age; which produces 
great philoſophers and politicians, renowned generals 


and poets, uſually abounds with ſkilful weavers and 


ſhip-carpenters. We cannot reaſonably expect, that a 


piece of woollen cloth will be wrought to perfection in a 
nation, which is ignorant of aſtronomy, or where ethics 


are neglected. The ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; 
and the minds of men, being once rouſed from their le- 


thargy, and put into a fermentation, turn themſelves on 
all ſides, and carry improvements into every art and 
ſcience. - Profound ignorance is totally baniſhed, and 


men enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to- think 
as. well as to act, to cultivate the nn of the mind 


a5 well sthoſe of the body. 


"The more theſe refined arts advance, the more fociable 
men become: 


They 
flock into cities; love to receive and communicate know- 
ledge ; to ſhow their wit or their breeding; their taſte 


Nor is it poflible, that, when enriched 
with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a fund of converſation, ' 
they ſhould be contented to remain in ſolitude, or live 
with their fellow-citizens in that diſtant manner, which 
is peculiar to' ignorant and barbarous nations. 


— 


in converſation or living, in clothes or furniture. Cu- 
rioſity allures the wiſe; vanity the fooliſh ; and plea- 
ſure both. Particular clubs and Webel are every 
where formed: Both ſexes meet in an eaſy and ſociable 
manner; and the tempers of men, as well as their be- 
So that, beſide the improvements 
which they receive from knowledge and the liberal arts, 


it is impoſſible but they muſt feel an encreaſe of huma- 


nity, from the very habit of converſing together, and 
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Thus induftry, knowledge, and e linked toge= 
ther by an indiſſoluble chain, and are fo nd, from expe- 
rience as well as reaſon, to be peculiar to the more 
poliſhed, and, what are mn, nu. the 
more luxurious ages. dt 2ildes 


Nor are theſe vente attenideat with Aidvaniages 
that bear any proportion to them. The more men refine 
upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge in exceſſes: of 
any kind; becauſe nothing is more deſtructive to true 
pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. One may ſafely affirm, that 
the TarTARs are oftener guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when 
they feaſt on their dead horſes, than Euxor REAN cour- 
tiers with all their refinements of cookery. And if liber- 
tine love, or even infidelity to the marriage- bed, be more 
frequent in polite ages, when it is often regarded only 
as a piece of gallantry; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, 
is much leſs common: A vice more odious, and more 
pernicious both to mind and body. And in this matter 
TI would appeal, not only to an Ovrn or a PRTRONIUs, 
but to a SEN ECA or a CaTo. We know, that CÆSAR; 
during CATLLIxE's conſpiracy, being neceſſitated to put 
into CAro's hands a billet-doux, which diſcovered an in- 

trigue with SERVILIA, CAro's own ſiſter, that ſtern 
| philoſopher threw it back to him with indignation ;. and, 
in the bitterneſs of his wrath, gave him the appellation 
of drunkard, as a term more opprobrious than that with 
which he could more juſtly have reproached him 

But induſtry, knowledge, and humanity, are not ad- 
vantageous in private life alone: They diffuſe their bene- 
ficial influence on the public, and render the government 
as great and flouriſhing as they make individuals happy 
and proſperous, The encreaſe and conſumption of all 


the commodities, which ſerve to the ornament and plea- 
Vor. I, Ce ſure 
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ſure of life, are advantageous to ſociety; becauſe, at che 
fame time that they multiply thoſe innocent gratifications 
to individuals, they are a kind of florehouſe of labour, 
which, in the exigencies of ſtate, may be turned to the 
public ſervice. In a nation, where there is no demand 
for ſuch ſuperfluities, men ſink into indolence, lofe all 
enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs to the publie, which 
cannot maintain or ſupport its fleets and area, from wat 
induſtry of ſuch Nlothful-members, 
The bounds of all the EuxorgAx IA at 
TD nearly the ſame they were two hundred years 
: But what a difference is there in the power and 
rale of thoſe kingdoms ? Which can be aſcribed to 
nothing but the encreaſe of art and induſtry. - When 
CHART ES VIII. of Francs invaded ITALY, he car- 
ried with him about 20,000 men: Vet this armament ſo 
exhauſted the nation, as we learn from Guicctax bid, 
that for ſome years it was nat able to make ſo great an 
effort. Fhe late king of FRance, in time of war, kept 
min pay above 400,000 men *; though from MAzARINE “SC 
death to his own, he mme in à courſe of WAFS 
IE near thirty years. 
This induſtry is much eee by de ene; 
rnſeputiths from ages of art and refinement ; as, on the 
other hand, this knowledge enables the public to make 
the beft advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects. Laws, 
order, police, diſcipline ; theſe can never be carried to 
any degree of perfection, before human reaſon has refined 
Itſelf by exerciſe, and by an application to the more vul- 
par arts, at leaſt, of commerce and manufacture. Can 
we expect, ada. e eee ee be well-modelled by 


* The inſcription on the Pracs-ve- Vanden foys 449,000. 


a people, 
E 
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a people, who know not how to make a inning orheels 
or to employ a loom to advantige? Not to mention, 
that all ignorant ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which 
throws the government off its bias, and diſturbs men in 
the purſuit of their intereſt and happineſs. 


| Knowledge in the arts of government naturally begets 
mildneſs and moderation, by inſtructing men in the ad- 
vantages of humane maxims above rigour and ſeverity, 
which drive ſubjects into rebellion, and make the return 
to ſubmiſſion impracticable, by cutting off all hopes of 
pardon, When the tempers of men are ſoftened as well 
as their knowledge improved, this humanity appears ſtill 
more conſpicuous, and is the chief characteriſtie which 
diſtinguiſhes a civilized age from times of barbarity and 
ignorance. Factions are then leſs inveterate; revolutions 
leſs tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs fre- 
quent. Even foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and 
after the field of battle, where honour and intereſt ſteel 
men againft compaſſion as well as fear, the combatants 
diveſt themſelves of the brute, and reſume the man. 
Nor need we fear, that men; by loſing their ferocity, 
will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become lefs undaunted 
and vigorous in defence of their country or their liberty. 
The arts have no ſuch effect in enervating either the 
mind or body, On the eontrary, induſtry, their inſe- 
parable attendant, adds new force to both; And if anger, 
which is {aid to be the whetſtone of courage, loſes ſome- 
what of its aſperity, by politeneſs and refinement; a 
ſenſe of honour, which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and 
more governable principle, acquires freſh yigour by that 
elevation of genius which ariſes from knowledge and a 
good education. Add to this, that courage can neither 
have wy — nor be of any uſe, when not accom- 
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panied with diſcipline and martial ſxill, which are ſeldom 
found among a barbarous people. The ancients re- 


marked, that DaTAMEs was the only barbarian that 
ever knew the art of war. And PyxRHUs, ſeeing the 


Romans marſhal their army with ſome art and ſkill, 


ſaid with ſurprize, Theſe barbarians have nothing barbarous 
in their diſcipline! It is obſervable, that, as the old Ro- 


MANS, by applying themſelves ſolely to war, were almoſt 
the only uncivilized people that ever poſſeſſed military 
diſcipline; ſo the modern ITALIAns are the only civilized 
people, among EuroytANns, that ever wanted courage 
and a martial ſpirit. Thoſe who would aſcribe this 
effeminacy of the ITALIAans to their luxury, or polite- 


neſs, or application to the arts, need but conſider the 


FRENCH and ENnGLIsH,' whoſe bravery. is as uncon- 
teſtable, as their love for the arts, and their aſſiduity in 
commerce. The ITALIAN hiſtorians give us a more 
ſatisfactory reaſon for this degeneracy of their country- 


men. They ſhew us how the ſword was dropped at 
once by all the ITALIAN ſovereigns; while the VENE- 


TIN ariſtocracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the FLOREN- 
_ _TINE democracy applied itſelf entirely to commerce ; 
Rome was governed by prieſts, and NAPLEs by women. 
War then became the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who 
ſpared one another, and, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, 


could engage a whole day in what they called a battle, 
and return at night to their camp, without the leaſt 


_ bloodſhed. _ —- dd 


What has chiefly induced ſevere moralits to ee 


againſt refinement in the arts, is the example of ancient 
Rom, which, joining to its poverty and ruſticity, 
virtue and public ſpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſurpriſing height 
of grandeur and liberty; but, having learned from its 


conquered Provinces the A$IATIC , fell into every 
i kind 


* 
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kind of corruption; 8 0 988 and civil wars, 


* 
* 


attended at laſt with the total loſs of liberty. All the LA- 
TIN claſſics, whom we peruſe i in our infancy, are ful] of 
theſe ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their 


ſtate to the arts and riches imported from the Eaſt: In- 
ſomuch that SALLUST repreſents a taſte for painting as 


a vice, no leſs than lewdneſs and drinking. And fo 
popular were theſe ſentiments, during the later ages of 
the republic, that this author abounds in praiſes of the 
old rigid Roman. virtue, though himſelf the moſt egre- 
gious inſtance of modern luxury and corruption; ſpeaks 
contemptuouſly of the GRECIAN eloquence, though the 
moſt elegant writer in the world; nay, employs prepoſ- 
terous digreſſions and ee. to this pur e though 
a model of taſte and correctneſs. | 


But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers miſ- 
took the cauſe of the diforders in the Roman ſtate, 


and aſcribed to luxury and the arts, what really proceeded: 


from an ill-modelled government, and the unlimited ex- 
tent of conqueſts. | Refinement on the pleaſures and 
conveniencies of life has no natural tendency to beget 
venality and corruption. The value which all men 
put upon any particular pleaſure; depends on compariſon, 
and experience; nor is a porter leſs greedy of mone 
| which he ſpends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, 


who ' purchaſes champagne and ortolans. Riches are 


valuable at all times, and to all men; becauſe they al- 
ways purchaſe-pleaſures, ſuch as men are accuſtomed to, 
and deſire: Nor can any thing reſtrain or regulate the 
love of money, but a fenſe of honour and virtue; which, 
if it be not nearly equal at all times, will naturally 
abound moit in ages of knowledge and refinement, 

Of all EuxoPzan kingdoms, Pol Au ſeems the moſt 


defectiye in the arts of war as well a peace, mechanical 
U 3 ; g 328 as 
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as, well as liberal; yet it is there that venality 8 cor- 
ruption do moſt ee The nobles ſeem to have pre- 
ſerved their crown electiye for no other purpoſe, than 
regularly to ſell it to the higheſt bidder. This is almoſt 
the only ſpecies of commerce, with which that people | 
are acquainted, 


 'Fheliberties of ENGLAND, ſo far from decaying * 
the improvements in the arts, have never flouriſhed ſo 
much as during that period. And though corruption 
may ſeem to encreaſe of late years; this is chiefly to be 
aſcribed to our eſtabliſhed liberty, when our princes have 
found the impoſſibility of governing without parliaments, 


or of terrifying parliaments by the phantom of preroga- 


tive. Not to mention, that this corruption or venality 
prevails much more among the electors than the elected; 
and therefore cannot july be aſcribed, to any refine- 


ments in luxury. ' 


If we conſider the matter in a proper light, we ſhall 
find, that a progreſs in the arts is rather favourable to li- 
berty, and has a natural tendency to preſerve, if not 
produce a free government. In rude unpoliſhed nations, 
where the arts are neglected, all labour is beſtowed on 


the cultivation of the ground; and the whole ſociety is 


divided into two claſſes, proprietors of land, and their 
vaſſals or tenants. The latter are neceſſarily dependent, 
and fitted for flavery and ſubjection; eſpecially where 


they poſſeſs no riches, and are not. valued for their know- 


ledge in agriculture ; as muſt always be the caſe where 
the arts are neglected. The former naturally erect them- 
ſelves into petty tyrants; and muſt either ſubmit to an 


. abfolute maſter, for the ſake of peace and order; or if 


they will preſerve their independency, like the ancient 


| barons, they muſt fall into feuds and conteſts among 


themſelycs, : and throw the whole ſociety into ſuch confu- 
ſion, 
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ſion, as is perhaps worſe than the moſt deſpotic govern- 
ment. But where luxury nouriſhes commerce and in- 
duſtry, the peaſants, by a proper cultivation of the land, 
become rich and independent: while the tradeſmen and 
merchants acquire a ſhare of the property, and draw 
authority and conſideration to that middling rank of men, 
who are the beſt and firmeſt baſis of public liberty. Theſe 
ſubmit not to ſlavery, like the peaſants, from poverty and 
meannels of ſpirit; and having no hopes of tyrannizing 
over others, like the barons, they are not tempted, for 
the ſake of that gratification, to ſubmit to the tyranny of 
their ſovereign. They covet equal laws, which may ſe- 

curetheir property, and preſerve them from monarchical, 
as well as ariſtocratical tyranny. 

The lower houſe is the ſupport of our popular govern- 
ment; and all the world acknowledges, that it owed its 
chief influence and conſideration to the enereaſe of com- 
merce, which threw ſuch a balance of property into the 
hands of the commons, How inconſiſtent then is it to 
blame fo violently a refinement in the arts, and to repre- 
ſent it as the bane of liberty and public ſpirit! 

To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify the 
virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity almoſt inhe- 
rent in human nature: And as the ſentiments and opi- 
nions of civilized ages alone are tranſmitted to poſterity, 
hence it is that we meet with ſo many ſevere judgments 
pronounced againſt luxury, and eyen ſcience ; and hence 
it is that at preſent we give ſo ready an aſſent to them. 
But the fallacy is eaſily perceived, by comparing different 
nations that axe contemporaries z where we both judge 
more impartially, a and can better ſet in oppoſition thole 
manners, with which we are ſufficiently acquainted, 
Treachery and cruelty, the moſt pernicious and molt 

Odious of all vices, ſeem peculiar to uncivilized ages; and, 
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by the refined Greeks and Romans, were aſcribed ta af 


the barbarous nations which ſurrounded them. They 


might juſtly, therefore, have preſumed, that their own 


anceſtors, ſo highly celebrated, poſſeſſed no greater vir- 
tue, and were as much inferior to their poſterity in 
honour and humanity, as in taſte and ſcience. An an- 
cient FR Axk or Saxox may be highly extolled: But I 


believe every man would think his life or fortune much 


leſs ſecure in the hands of a Mook or TARTAR, than 
in thoſe of a FRENCH or ENGLISH gentleman, the rank 
of men the moſt civilized in the moſt civilized nations. 


* 


We come now to the ſecond poſition which we pro- 
poſed to illuſtrate, to wit, that, as innocent luxury, or 
a refinement in the arts and conveniencies of life, is ad- 
vantageous to the public ; ; fo wherever luxury ceaſes to 
be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and when 
carried a degree farther, begins to be a quality perni- 
cious, though, perhaps, not the moſt pernicious, to 
political ſociety. | 


Let us conſider what we call vicious luxury, No 


R gratification, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be eſteemed 


vicious, A gratification is only vicious, when it en- 
groſſes all a man's expence, and leaves no ability for 
ſuch acts of duty and generoſity as are required by his 
ſituation and fortune. Suppoſe, that he correct the 
vice, and employ part of his expence in the education of 
his children, in the ſupport of his friends, and i in reliev- 


ing the poor; would any prejudice reſult to ſociety? 


On the contrary, the ſame conſumption would ariſe ; and 
that labour, which, at preſent, is employed only in 
producing a ſlender gratification to one man, would re- 
lieve the neceſſitous, and beſtow fatisfation on hun- 
reds. The ſame care and toil that raiſe a diſh of peas 


at CHRISTMAS, would give broad 't to a whole family 
„ „ . 9 
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during ſix months. To ſay, that, without a vicious 
luxury, the labour would not have been employed at 
all, is only to ſay, that there is ſome other defect in hu- 
man nature, ſuch as indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inattention to 
others, for which luxury, in ſome meaſure, provides a 
remedy; as one poiſon may be an antidote to another. 
But virtue, like wholeſome food, is better than poiſons, 
however correcteu. 


| Suppoſe the ſame number of men, that are at W in 
GREAT BRITAIN, with the ſame ſoil and climate; I aſk, 
is it not poſſible for them to be happier, by the moſt per- 
fect way of life that can be imagined, and by the greateſt 
reformation that Omnipotence itſelf could work in their 
temper and diſpoſition? To aſſert, that they cannot, ap- 
pears evidently ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain 
more than all its preſent inhabitants, they could never, 
in ſuch a UTopran ftate, feel any other ills than thoſe 

which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs: and theſe are not the 
half of human miferies. All other ills ſpring from ſome 
vice, either-in ourſelves or others; and even many of 
our diſeaſes proceed from the ſame origin. Remove the 
vices, and the ills follow. You muſt only take care to 
remove all the vices. If you remove part, you may ren- 
der the matter worſe, By baniſhing vicious luxury, with- 
out curing ſloth and an indifference to others, you only 
diminiſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add nothing to men's 
charity or their generoſity, Let us, therefore, reſt con- 
tented with aſſerting, that two oppoſite vices in a ſtate 
may be more advantageous than either of them alone; 
but let us never pronounce vice in itſelf advantageous, Is 
it not very inconſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, 
-that moral diſtinctions are inventions of politicians for 
public intereſt; and i in the next page maintain, that vice 
j advantageous to the public“? And indeed it ſeems, 
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upon any ſyſtem of morality, little leſs than a contradic- 
tion in terms, to talk of We which is in general de- 
neficial to ſociety. 

I thought this reaſoning ey in order to ou 
ſome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which has been 
much diſputed in En6Lawp. I call it a philoſophical que 
ſlion, not a political one. For whatever may be the 3 
ſequence of ſuch a miraculous transformation of mankin, 
as would endow them with every ſpecies of virtue, ad 
- free them from every ſpecies of vice; this concerns not 
the magiſtrate, who aims only at poſkbilities. He can- 
not cure every vice by ſubſtituting a virtue in its place. 
Very often he can only cure one vice by another; and in 
that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to 
ſociety. Luxury, when exceſſive, is the ſource of many 
ils; but is in general preferable to floth and idleneſs, 
which would commonly ſucceed in its place, and are 
more hurtful both to private perſons and to the public. 
When ſloth reigns, a mean uncultivated way of life pre- 
vails amongſt individuals, without ſociety, without en- 
joyment. And. if the ſovereign, in ſuch a fituation, 
demands the ſervice of his ſubjects, the labour of the ſtate 
ſuffices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life to the la- 
bourers, and can afford nothing to thoſe who are em- 
ployed in the public ſervice. _ 


ESSAY III 
, 0 MEL 


ONEY is not, properly ſpeaking, one of the 
; ſubjefts of commerce; but only the inſtrument 

| which men have agreed upon to facilitate the exchange 
of one. commodity for another. It is none of the wheels 
of trade: It is the oil which renders the motion of the 
wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If we conſider any one 
kingdom by itſelf, it is evident, that the greater or leſs 
plenty of money is of no conſequence z ſince the prices of 
commodities are always proportioned to the plenty of 
money, and a crown in HARRY VII. 's time ſerved the 
ſame purpoſe as a pound does at preſent. It is only the 
public which draws any advantage from the greater 
plenty of money; and that only in its wars and nego- 
ciations with foreign ſtates. And this is the reaſon, 
why all rich and trading countries from CaRTHAOE to 
GREAT BRITAIN and HOLLAND, have employed mer- 
cenary troops, which they hired from their poorer neigh- 
bours. Were they to make uſe of their native ſubjeQs they 
would find leſs advantage from their ſuperior riches, and 

from their great plenty of gold and ſilver; ſince the pay 
of all their ſervants muſt riſe in proportion to the public 
opulence. Our ſmall army of 20,000 men is main- 
tained at as great expence as a FRENCH army twice as 
numerous. The ExGLisn fleet, during the late war, 
required 


d. 
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required as much money to ſupport it as all the Rowan 
legions, which kept the whole world in ſubjection, du- 
ring the time of the emperors *. 
The greater number of people, and their greater in- 
_ duftry, are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and abroad, 
in private and in public. But the greater plenty of 
money is very limited in its uſe, and may even ſometimes 
be a loſs to a nation in its commerce with foreigners. | 
There ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes in 
human affairs, which checks the growth of trade and 
riches, and hinders them from being confined entirely 
to one people; as might naturally at firſt be dreaded 
from the advantages of an eſtabliſhed commerce, Where 
one nation has gotten the ftart of another in trade, it is 
very difficult for the latter to regain the ground it has 
loſt ; becauſe of the ſuperior induſtry and fkill of the 
former, and the greater ſtocks, of which its merchants a are 
poſſeſſed, and which enable them to trade on fo much 
by ſmaller profits. But theſe advantages are compenſated, in 
wi ſome meaſure, by the low price of labour in every nation' 
14 which has not an extenſive commerce, and does not 
much abound in gold and ſilver. Manufactures, there- 
fore, gradually ſhift their places, leaving thoſe countries 
| and provinces which they have already enriched, and flying 
| | | to others, whither they are allured by the cheapneſs of 


_ proviſions and labour; till they have enriched theſe alſo, 
and are again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. And, in 
general, we may obſerve, that the dearneſs of every thing, 

4 from plenty of money, is a diſadvantage, which attends 0 

an eſtabliſhed commerce, and ſets bounds to it in every 

| | country, by enabling the poorer ſtates to ee the 
| 


richer i in all foreign markets. 2 


| | 
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This has made me entertain a doubt concerning the 
benefit of banks and paper-credit, which are ſo generally 
eſteemed advantageous to every nation. That proviſions 
and labour ſhould become dear by the encreaſe of trade 
and money, is, in many reſpects, an inconvenience; but 
an inconvenience that is unavoidable, and the effect of 
that public wealth and proſperity which are the end of 
all our wiſhes. It is compenſated "by" the advantages, 
which we reap from the poſſeſſion of theſe precicis metals, 
and the weight, which they give the nation ini all foreign 


wars and negociations. | But there — no #eaſoif for 


AEM a* 


which fordighers will not Leck of in any wh and 
which any great diſorder in the ſtate will reduce to no- 
thing. There are, it is true, many people in every rich 


ſtate, who having large ſums of money, would prefer paper 
with good ſecurity ; as being of more eaſy tranſport and 


more ſafe cuſtody. If the public provide not à hank, 
private bankers will take advantage of this circumſtance;; 
as the goldſmiths formerly did in Loxpox, or, as; the 


bankers do at preſent in DUBLIN: And therefore it is 


better, it may be thought, that a public company ſhould 
enjoy the benefit of that paper- credit, which always Will 
have place in every opulent kingdom. But to endeayour 
artificially. to encreaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the 
intereſt of any trading nation; but muſt lay them under 
diſadvantages, by encreaſing money beyond its natural 
proportion to labour and commodities, and therehy 
heightening their price to the merchant and manufacturer. 
And in this view, it muſt be allowed, that no bank 
could be more advantageous, than ſuch a one as locked 
up all the money it en * and never W e the 


* This f is the caſe with 5 bank of . r PTS 
circulating 


eirculating coin, as is aſual, * returning part of its trea- 
ſure into commerce. A public bank, by this expedient, 
might cut off much of the dealings of private bankers 
and money · jubbers; and though the ſtate bore the charge 


af falaries to the directors and tellers of this bank (for, 


according to the preceding . ſuppoſition, it would have no 
profit from its dealings), the national advantage, reſult- 
ing from the low price af labour and the deſtruction of 
Paper- credit, would be 2 ſufficient compenſation. Not 
to mention, that ſo large a ſum, lying ready at command, 

be a convenience in times of great public danger 
og diſtreſs ;. and what part of it was. uſed might be 
replaced at leiſure, when peace and e was 


ie to the nation 


But of this ſubje& of SMT Bower 
bowls hereafter. And I ſhall finiſh this eſſay on money, 


by propoſing and explaining two obſervations, which 


may, perhaps, ſerve to e the 8 of our ſpe- 


_ .culative politicians. -. 


It was a fhrewd OY of 3 the 
Berri An, who had never ſeen money in his own 
_ that gold and ſilver ſeemed to him of no uſe to 

the Greets, but to aſſiſt them in numeration and arith- 
metic. It is indeed evident, that money is nothing but 
the repreſentation. of labour and commodities, and ferves 


-only as a method of rating or eſtimating them. Where 


coin is in greater plenty; as a greater quantity of it is 


required to repreſent the ſame quantity of goods; it can 


have no effect, either good or bad, taking a nation within 
itſelf; any more than it would make an alteration on a 


merchant's books, 92 inſtead of the Anatas Ne | 
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of notation, which requires few characters, he ſhould 
make uſe of the ROMAN, which requires a great many. 
Nay, the greater quantity of money, like the Roman 
charatters, is rather inconvenient, and requires greater 
trouble both to keep and tranſport it. But notwithſtand- 
ing this concluſion, which- muſt be allowed juſt, it is 
certain, that, ſince the diſcovery of the mines in Au- 
RICA, induſtry has encreaſed in all the nations of EuRoPs, 
except in the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may 
juſtly be aſcribed, amongſt other reaſons, to the encreafe 
of gold and fitver. Accordingly: we find, that, in every 
kingdom, into which money begins to flow in greater 
abundance than formerly, every thing takes a new face: 
labour and induſtry gain life; the merehant becomes 
more enterpriſing, the manufacturer more diligent and 
Kilful, and even the farmer fellous his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention. This is not eaſily to be 
accounted for, if we conſider only the influence which 
Aa greater abundance of coin has in the kingdom itſelf, 
by heightening the price of commodities, ' and obliging 
every one to pay a greater number of theſe little yellow 
or white pieces for every thing he purchaſes. And as to 
foreign trade, it appears, that great plenty of money is 
rather diſadvantageous, by . the price of every kind 
of labou. 
: To account, then, for this 8 8 
ſider, that though the high price of commodities be a 
neceſſary conſequence of the encreaſe of gold and ſilver, 
| yet it follows not immediately upon that encreaſe; but 
ſome time is required before the money circulates through 
the whole ſtate, and makes its effect be felt on all ranks 
of people. At firſt, no alteration is perceived; by de- 
grees the price riſes, firſt of one commodity, then of 


another; till 151 whole at laſt reaches a juſt proportion 
with 
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with ** new quantity of ſpecie which is in-the * | 
In my opinion, it is only in this interval or intermediate 
fituation, between the acquiſition of money and riſe of 
prices, that the encreaſing quantity of gold and filver i is 
favourable to induſtry. When any quantity of money 
is imported into a nation, it is not at firſt diſperſed into 
many hands; but is confined to the coffers of a few 
perſons, who immediately ſeek to employ it to advantage. 


| Here are a ſet of manufacturers or merchants, we ſhall 


ſuppoſe; who have received returns of gold and ſilver for 
goods, which they ſent to CAp z. They are thereby ena- 


bled to employ more workmen than formerly, who never 


dream of demanding higher wages, but are glad of em- 
ployment from ſuch good paymaſters. If workmen be. 
come ſcarce, the manufacturer gives higher wages, but 
at firſt requires an encreaſe of labour; and this is will- 
4ngly ſubmitted to by the (artiſan, who can now eat 
and drink better, to compenſate his additional toil and 


fatigue,” He carries his money to market, where he 
finds every thing at the ſame price as formerly, but te- 


turns with greater quantity and of better kinds, for the 


uſe of his family. The farmer and'gardener, finding 


that all their commodities are taken off, apply themſelves 
with alacrity to the raiſing more; and at the ſame time 
can afford to take better and more clothes ſrom their 


tradeſmen, whoſe price is the ſame as formerly, and their 
- induſtry only whetted by ſo much new gain. It is eaſy 


to trace the money in its progreſs through the whole 
commonwealth; where we ſhall find, that it muſt feſt | 
quicken the diligence of every TO; en it en- 
. the price of labour. u 


And that the ſpecie may encreaſe to a conſiderable | 
pitch, 8 it have this Latter efivet, nennen amongſt. 
other 
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other inſtances, from the frequent operations of the 
Frencn king on the money; where it was always 
found, that the augmenting of the numerary value did 
not produce a proportional riſe of the prices, at leaſt for 
ſome time. In the laſt year of Louis XIV. money was 
raiſed three-ſevenths, but prices augmented only one. 
Corn in FRANCE is now fold at the ſame price, or for 
the ſame number of livres, it was in 1683 ; though ſilver 
was then at 30 livres the mark, and is now at 50 *. Not 
to mention the great addition of gold and ſilver, which 
may have come into that kingdom ſince the former 
period. 


From the whole of this reaſoning we may conclude, 
that it is of no manner of conſequence, with regard to 
the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether money be in a 
greater or leſs quantity. The. good policy of the ma- 
giſt rate conſiſts only in keeping it, if poſſible, ſtill en- 
creaſing; becauſe, by that means, he keeps alive a ſpirit 
of induſtry in the nation, and encreaſes the ſtock of la- 
bour, in which conſiſts all real power and riches. A na- 
tion, whoſe money decreaſes, is actually, at that time, 
weaker and more miſerable than another nation, which 
poſſeſſes no more money, but is on the encreaſing hand. 
This will be eaſily accounted for, if we conſider, that 
the alterations in the quantity of money, either on one ſide 
or the other, are not immediately attended with propor- 
tionable alterations in the price of commodities. There 
is always an interval before matters be adjuſted to their 
new ſituation; and this interval is as pernicious to in- 
duſtry, when gold and filver are diminiſhing, as it is ad- 
vantageous when theſe metals are encreaſing. The 
workings has not the ſame os Km from: the manu- 


| * SeeNOTE 2. . 
„„ X facturer 
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facturer and merchant; though he pays the ſame price for 
every thing in the market. The farmer cannot diſpoſe 
of his corn and cattle; though he muſt pay the ſame rent 
to his landlord. The poverty, and beggary, and ſloth, 

which muft enſue, are eaſily foreſeen. ; | 


II. The ſecond obſervation which I —— Ts to make 
with regard to money, may be explained after the fot- 
lowing manner : There are ſome kingdoms, and many 
provinces in Euxo (and all of them were once in the 
fame condition), where money is ſo ſcarce, that the land- 
lord can get none at all from his tenants ; but is obliged 
to take his rent in kind, and either to daes it himſelf, 
or tranſport i it to places where he may find à market. In 
thoſe countries, the prince can levy few or no taxes, but in 
the ſame manner : And as he will receive ſmall benefit from 
impoſitions ſo paid, it is evident that ſuch a kingdom has 
little force even at home ; and cannot maintain fleets and 
armies to the ſame extent, as if every part of it abounded 
in gold and ſilver. There is ſurely a greater diſpropor- 
tion between the force of Germany, at Preſent, and 
what it was three centuries ago *, than there is in its 
induftry, people, and manufactures. The AvsTRIAN 
dominions in the empire are in general well peopled and 


well cultivated, and are of great extent; but have not 


a proportionable weight in the balance of EuxorE; 
proceeding, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from the ſcarcity of 


money. How do all theſe facts agree with that principle 
of reaſon, that the quantity of gold and ſilver is in itſelf 
altogether indifferent? According to that principle, 
wherever a ſovereign has numbers of ſubjects, and theſe 


® The ITALIANS gave to the Emperor MAXIMILIAN the nickname 


of Pocct-Danari. None of the Ros of that prince ever ſucceeded, 
for want of money, | | | 


have 
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have plenty of commodities, he ſhould of courſe be great 
and powerful, and they rich and happy, independent of 
the greater or leſſer abundance of the precious metals. 
Theſe admit of diviſions and ſubdiviſions to a great 
extent; and where the pieces might become ſo ſmall as 
to be in danger of being loſt, it is eaſy to mix the gold 
or ſilver with a baſer metal, as is practiſed in ſome 
countries of EUROPE; and by that means raiſe the pieces 
to a bulk more ſenſible and convenient. They ſtill 
ſerve the ſame purpoſes of exchange, whatever their 
number may be, or . colour hen may be p- 
poſed to have. 

To theſe difficulties I anſwer, that the effect, here 
ſuppoſed to flow from ſcareity of money, really ariſes 
from the manners and cuſtoms of the people; and that 
we miſtake, as is too uſual, a collateral effect for 2a cauſe, 
The contradiction is only apparent; but it requires 
ſome thought and reflection to diſcover the principles, by 
which we can reconcile reaſon to experience. 

It ſeems a maxim almoft ſelf-evident, that the orices 
of every thing depend on the proportion between com- 
modities and money, and that any conſiderable” altera- 
tion on either has the ſame effect, either of heighten- 
ing or lowering the price. Encreaſe the commodities, 
they become cheaper; encreaſe the money, they riſe in 
their value. As, on the other hand, a diminution 
of the former, and that of the latter, have contrary ten- 


dencies. | 

It is alſo evident, that the prices do not ſo much * 
pend on the abſolute quantity of commodities and that 
of money, which are in a nation, as on that of the com- 
modities which come or may come to market, and of 
the money which circulates. If the coin be locked up 
1 in 
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in cheſts, it is the ſame thing with regard to prices, as 


if it were annihilated; if the commodities be hoarded in 


magazines and granaries, a like effect follows. As the 
money and commodities, in theſe caſes, never meet, they 
cannot affect each other. Were we, at any time, to form 
conjectures concerning the price of proviſions, the corn, 


which the farmer muſt reſerve for ſeed and for the main- 


tenance of himſelf and family, ought never to enter into 
the eſtimation. It is only the overplus, en to 


the demand, that determines the value. 


To apply theſe principles, we muſt conſider, that, in 
the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ſtate, ere fancy 
has confounded her wants with thoſe of nature, men, 
content with the produce of their own fields, or with 


thoſe rude improvements which they themſelves can 


work upon them, have little occaſion for exchange, at 
leaſt for money, which, by agreement, is the common 
meaſure of exchange. The wool of the farmer's own. 
flock, ſpun in his own family, and wrought by a neigh- 


| bouring weaver, who receives his payment in corn or 
wool, ſuffices for furniture and cloathing. The car- 
penter, the ſmith, the maſon, the tailor, are retained by 


wages of a like nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwell- 
ing in the neighbourhood, is content to receive his rent 


in the commodities raiſed by the farmer, The greater 


part of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality : 

The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the neigh- 
bouring town, whence he draws the few materials of his 
expence and luxury. e „ 


But after men begin to refine on all theſe enjoyments, 


and live not always at home, nor are content with what 
can be raiſed in their neighbourhood, there is more 


exchange and commerce of all kinds, and more money 


enters 
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enters into that exchange. The tradeſmen will not be 


paid in corn; becauſe they want ſomething more than 
barely to eat. The farmer goes beyond his own pariſh 
for the commodities he purchaſes, and cannot always 


carry his commodities to the merchant who ſupplies 


him. The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign 
country; and demands his rent in gold and ſilver, which 
can eaſily be tranſported to him. Great undertakers, 


and manufacturers, and merchants, ariſe in every com- 


modity; and theſe can conveniently deal in nothing but 
in ſpecie. And conſequently, in this ſituation of 


ſociety, the coin enters into many more contracts, and 


by that means is much more ee than in the 
former. | 

The neceſſary effect i is, that, provided tle money en- 
creaſe not in the nation, every thing muſt become much 
cheaper in times of. induſtry and refinement, than in 


rude, uncultivated ages. It is the proportion between 
the circulating money, and the commodities in the 


market, which determines the prices. Goods, that are 
conſumed at home, or exchanged with other goods in 
the neighbourhood, never come to market; they affect 


not in the leaſt the current ſpecie; with regard to it they 


are as if totally annihilated; and conſequently this me- 
thod of uſing them ſinks the proportion on the ſide of 
the commodities, and encreaſes the prices. But after 
money enters into all contracts and ſales, and is every 
where the meaſure of exchange, the ſame national caſh 
has a much greater taſł to perform; all commodities 
are then in the market; the ſphere of circulation is 


enlarged; it is the ſame caſe as if that individual ſum 
were to ſerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the pro- 
en being here leſſened on the ſide of the money, 
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every ing muſt become cheaper, and the prices gra- 


dually fall. 
By the moſt exact computations, thas: W been 
formed all over EUROPE, after making allowance for the 
alteration in the numerary value or the denomination, 
it is found, that the prices of all things have only riſen 


three, or, at moſt, four times, ſince the diſcovery of the 
WST InDies. But will any one aſſert, that there is 


not much more than four times the coin in EUROPE, 
that was in the fifteenth century, and the centuries pre- 
ceding it? The SPANIARDS and PoRTuGUEsE from 
their mines, the EncLiisn, FRENCH, and DuTcn, by 
their AFRICA trade, and by their interlopers in the 
WesT InDIEs, bring home about ſix millions a year, of 
which not above a third goes to the EAST InDIEs. 
This ſum alone, in ten years, would probably double 
the ancient ſtock of money in EuxorRE. And no other 
ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, why all prices have not 
riſen to a much more exorbitant height, except that 
which is derived from a change of cuſtoms and manners. 
Beſides that more commodities are produced by additional 
induſtry, the ſame commodities come more to market, 
after men depart from their ancient ſimplicity of man- 
ners. And though this encreaſe has not been equal to 
that of money, it has, however, been conſiderable, and 
has preſerved the proportion between coin and commo- 
dities nearer the ancient ſtandard. i 

Were the queſtion propoſed, Which of theſe methods 
of living in the people, the ſimple or refined, is the moſt 
advantageous to the ſtate or public? I ſhould, with- 


out much ſcruple, prefer the latter, in a view to politics 


at leaſt ; and ſhould produce this as an additional reaſon 


for the encouragement of trade and manufactures. 
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While men live in the ancient ſimple manner, and 
ſupply all their neceſſaries from domeſtic induſtry or 
from the neighbourhood, the ſovereign can leyy. no taxes 
in money from a conſiderable part of his ſubjects; and if 
he will impoſe on them any burthens, he muſt take pay- 
ment in commodities, with which alone they abound ; ; 
a method attended with fuch great and obvious inconve- 
niencies, that they need not here be inſiſted on. All the 
money he can pretend to raiſe, muſt be from his principal 
cities, where alone it circulates ; and theſe, it is evident, 
cannot afford him ſo much as the whole ſtate could, did 
gold and filver circulate throughout the whole. But be- 
ſides this obvious diminution of the revenue, there is 
another cauſe of the poverty of the public in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion. Not only the ſovereign receives leſs money, but the 
ſame money goes not ſo far as in times of induſtry and 
general commerce. Every thing is dearer, where the 
gold and filver are ſuppoſed equal; and that becauſe 
fewer commodities come to market, and the whole coin 
1. a higher proportion to what is to be purchaſed by | 

; whence alone the prices of every thing are fixed and 
3 

Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, 
often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even in common 
converſation, that any particular ſtate is weak, though 
fertile, populous, and well cultivated, merely becauſe it 
wants money. It appears, that the want of money can 
never injure any ſtate within itſelf; For men and com- 
modities are the real ſtrength of any community, It is 
the ſimple manner of living which here hurts the public, 
by confining the gold and filver to few hands, and 
preventing its univerſal diffuſion and circulation. On 
_ the contrary, induſtry and refinements of all kinds in- 
corporate it with the whole ſtate, however ſmall its 
quantity may be; They digeſt it into every vein, ſo to 

i uf + ſpeak; 
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ſpeak; and make it enter into every tranſaction and con- 


tract. No hand is entirely empty of it. And as the 


prices of every thing fall by that means, the ſovereign 
has a double advantage: He may draw money by his 
taxes from every part of the ſtate 3 and what he be, 
885 farther in every purchaſe and payment. 


We may infer, from a compariſon of prices, that money 
is not more plentiful in CHINA, than it was in EuRoPE 
three centuries ago : But what immenſe power is that 
empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge by the civil and 
military eſtabliſhment maintained by it? PoLyp1vs * tells 
us, that proviſions were ſo cheap in IrALx during his 


time, that in ſome places the ſtated price for a meal at the 


inns was a ſemis a head, little more than a farthing ! Yet 
the Roman power had even then ſubdued the whole 
known world. About a century before that period, the 
CARTHAGINIAN ambaſſador ſaid, by way of raillery, that 
no people lived more ſociably amongſt themſelves than the 
Romans; for that, in every entertainment, which, as 
foreign miniſters, they received, they ſtill obſerved the 
ſame plate at every table f. The abſolute quantity of 
the precious metals is a matter of great indifference. 
There are only two circumſtances of any importance, 
namely, their gradual encreaſe, and their thorough con- 
coction and circulation through the ftate ; and the in- 
fluence of both thoſe circumſtances ow here been ex- 
plained. : 
In the following Eſſay we ſhall ſee an inſtance of a 
like fallacy as that above. mentioned; where a collateral 
effect is taken for a cauſe, and where à conſequence is 
aſcribed to the. plenty of money ; though it be really 
owing to a change in the manners and cuſtoms of the 


people 


Lib. ii. cap. 15. ; 
+ Prix. lib, XXI Ii. cap. It, 
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OTHING is click a more certain ſign of the 
flouriſhing condition of any nation than the low- 

neſs of intereſt : And with reaſon; though I believe the 
cauſe is ſomewhat different from what is commonly ap- 
prehended. Lowneſs of intereſt is generally aſcribed to 
plenty of money. But money, however plentiful, has 
no other effect, if fixed, than to raiſe the price of labour. 
Silver is more common than gold; and therefore you re- 
ceive a greater quantity of it for the ſame commodities. 
But do you pay leſs intereſt for it! Intereſt in BATAvrA 
and JAMAICA is at 10 per cent. in PORTUGAL at 6; 
though theſe places, as we may learn from the prices of 


every thing, abound more in gold and er on either 


Lonpon or AMsTERDAM. 


Were all the gold in ENGLAND annihilated at once, 
and one and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted in the place of 
every guinea, would money be more plentiful or intereſt 


lower? No ſurely: We ſhould only uſe ſilver in- 


ſtead of gold. Were gold rendered as common as 
ſilver, and ſilver as common as copper; would money 
be more plentiful or intereſt lower? We may aſſuredly 
give the ſame anſwer. Our ſhillings would then be yel- 
low, and our halfpence white ; and we ſhould have no 
guineas. No other difference would ever be obſerved ; 

no alteration on commerce, manu factures, navigati Wy 
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or- intereſt; unleſs we imagine, that the ms of the 

metal is of any conſequence. - 
Now, what is ſo viſible in theſe — variations of 

ſcarcity or abundance in the precious metals, muſt hold 


in all inferior changes. If the multiplying of gold and 


filver fifteen times 'makes no difference, much lefs can 
the doubling or tripling them. All augmentation has no 
other effect than to heighten the price of labour and 
commodities; and even this variation is little more than 
that of a name. In the progreſs towards theſe changes, 


the augmentation may have ſome influence, by exciting 


induſtry; 5 but after the prices are ſettled, ſuitably to the 
new abundance of $9 and ſilver, it has no manner of 
influence. | F 
An effect always. holds proportion with its cauſe. | 
Prices have riſen near four times ſince the diſcovery of 
the Invizs; and it is probable gold and ſilver have mul- 
tiplied much more: But intereſt has not fallen much 
above half. The rate of intereſt, therefore, is not 


. Kaen the quantity of the precious metals. 


Money having chiefly a ſictitious value, the greater or 


eſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we conſider a 


nation within itſelf; and the quantity of ſpecie, when 
once fixed, though ever ſo large, has no, other effect, 
than to oblige every one to tell out a greater number of 
thoſe ſhining bits of metal, for n furniture or equi- 
page, without encreaſing any one convenience of life. 
If a man borrow money to build a houſe, he then carries 
home a greater load ; becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, 
glefs, &c. with the "2 4 of the maſons and carpenters, 
ate repreſented by a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. 
But as theſe metals are conſidered chiefly as repreſenta- 
tions, there can no. alteration. ariſe, from their bulk or 
Wn their weight or Solos either upon their Aa | 
| V ue 
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value or their intereſt. The ſame intereſt, in all caſes, 
bears the ſame proportion to the ſum. And if you lent 
me ſo much labour and fo many commodities z/ by re- 
ceiving five per cent. you always receive proportional 
labour and "commodities; however repreſented, whether. 
by yellow or white coin, whether by a pound or an 
ounce. It is in vain, therefore, to look for the cauſe of 
the fall or rife of intereſt in the greater or leſs . 
of gold and filver, which is fixed in any nation. 


High intereſt ariſes from three dicumiiancts; A grow 
demand for borrowing ; little riches to ſupply that de- 
mand; and great profits arifing from commerce : ' And 
_ theſe circumſtances are a clear. proof of the ſmall advance 
of commerce and induftry, not of the ſcarcity of gold and 
filver. Low intereft, on the other hand, proceeds from 
the three oppoſite circumſtances: A ſmall demand for 
borrowing ; great riches to ſupply that demand; and 
ſmall profits ariſing from commerce: And theſe eircum- 
ſtances are all connected together, and proceed from the 
encreaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold and ſil- 
ver. We fhall endeavour to prove theſe points; and 
ſhall begin with the cauſes and the effects of a great or 
ſmall demand for borrowing. 

When a people have emerged ever ſo little from a fa- 
vage ſtate, and their numbers have encreafed beyond the 
original multitude, there muſt immediately ariſe an in- 
equality of property ; and while ſome poſleſs large tracts 
of land, others are confined within narrow limits, and 
| ſome are entirely without any landed property. Thoſe 
who poſſefs more land than they can labour, employ thoſe 
who pofleſs none, and agree to receive a determinats 
part of the product. Thus the landed (intereſt is imme- 
diately eſtabliſhed ; nor is there any ſettled government, 
however rude, in which affairs are wn, 
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Of theſe proprietors of land, ſome muſt preſently diſco- 
ver themſelves to be of different tempers from others; 
and while one would willingly ſtore up the produce of 
his land for futurity, another deſires to conſume at preſent 
what ſhould ſuffice for many years. But as the ſpending 
of a ſettled revenue is a way of life entirely without occu- 
pation; men have ſo much need of ſomewhat to fix and 
engage them, that pleaſures, ſuch as they are, will be 
the purſuit of the greater part of the landholders, and 
the prodigals among them will always be more numerous 
than the miſers. In a ſtate, therefore, where there is 
nothing but a landed intereſt, as there is little frugality, 
the borrowers muſt be very numerous, and the rate of 
intereſt muſt hold proportion to it. The difference de- 
pends not on the quantity of money, but on the habits 
and manners which prevail. By this alone the demand 
for borrowing is encreaſed or diminiſhed. Were money 
ſo. plentiful as to make an egg be ſold for ſixpence; ſo 
long as there are only landed gentry and peaſants in the 
ſtate, the borrowers muſt be numerous, and intereſt 
high. The rent for the ſame farm would be heavier and 
more bulky : But the ſame idleneſs of the landlord, with 
the higher price of commodities, would diſſipate it in 
the ſame time, and produce the ſame l and — 
| mand for borrowing...  _ 
| | Nor is the caſe different wich regard to 6 the ſecond cir- 
| en which we propoſed to conſider, namely, the 
1 great or little riches to ſupply the demand. This effect 
| alſo depends on the habits and way of living of the people, 
= not on the quantity of gold and ſilver. In order to have, 
= in any ſtate, a greater number of lenders, it is not ſuffi- 
| _ 'eient nor requiſite, that there be great abundance of the 
| N , | . is only requiſite, 7 — — 
| or command of that quantity, which i is in the ate, whe- 
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ther great or ſmall, ſhould be collected in particular 
Hands, ſo as to form conſiderablè ſums, or compoſe a 
great monied intereſt. This begets a number of lenders, 
and ſinks the rate of uſury; and this, T ſhall venture to 
affirm, depends not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on 
particular manners and cuſtoms, which make the ſpecie 
en into ſepypate ſums or maſſes of conſiderable value. 


For ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every man in GREAT 
Ne ſhould have five pounds flipt into his pocket 
in one night; ; this would much more than double the 
whole money that is at preſent in the kingdom: yet there 
would not next day, nor for ſome time, be any more 
lenders, nor any variation in the intereſt. And were 
there nothing but landlords and peaſants in the ſtate, 
this money, however abundant, could never gather into 
ſums; and would only ſerve to enereaſe the prices of 
every thing, without any farther conſequence, ' The 
prodigal landlord” dimpates it, as faſt as he receives ĩt; 
and the beggarly peaſant bas n means, nor view, nor 
ambition of obtaining above 4” bare livelihood. The 
oyerplus of borrowers above that of lenders continuing 
ſtill the ſame, there will follow no reduction of intereſt. 
That depends upon another principle; and muſt proceed 
from an encreaſe of . and TN uk, arts — 
commerce. 85 | 


Every thing uſeful to the life * man ariſes from bs 
ground; but few things ariſe in that condition which i is 
requiſite to render them uſeful, There muſt, therefore, 
beſide the peaſants and the proprietors of land, be ano- 
ther rank of men, who, receiving from the former the 
rude materials, work them into their proper form, and 
retain, part for their own uſe and ſubſiſtence. In the in- 
| * of ſociety, theſe contracts 2 the artiſans and 
the 
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the peaſants, and between one ſpecies of artiſans and 
another, are commonly entered into immediately by the 


perſons themſelves, who, being neighbours, are eaſily 


acquainted with each other's neceſſities, and can lend 
their mutual affiftance to ſupply them. But when men's 


induſtry encreaſes, and their views enlarge, it is found, 


that the moſt remote parts ef the ſtate can affift each 


other as well as the more contiguous, and that this inter- 


courſe of good offices may. be carried on to the greateft 
extent and intricacy. Hence the origin of merchants, one 
of the molt uſeful races of men, who ſerve as agents be- 
tween, thoſe parts, of the. ſtate, that are wholly unac- 
quainted, and. are 3gnorandCof each other's neceſſities. 
Here are in a city fifty workmen in ſilk and linen, and a 
thouſand. cuſtomers ; and theſe two ranks of men, ſo 
neceſſary to each other, can never rigbtly meet, till one 
man erects a ſhop, to which all the workmen and all 
the cuſtomers repair. In this Province, graſs riſes in 
abundance: The inbabitants abound in cheeſe, and but- 
ter, and cattle; $1 but want bread and corn, which, in A 
the uſe of the inhabitants. | One man diſcovers this. He. 
brings corn from the one province, and returns with 
cattle ; and, ſupplying the wants of both, he is, ſo far, a 
common benefactor. As the people encreaſe in numbers 


and induſtry, the difficulty of their intercourſe encreaſe: 


The buſineſs of the agency or merchanilize becomes 
more intricate; and divides, ſubdivides, compounds, 
and mixes to a greater variety. In all theſe tranſactions, 
it is neceſſary, and reaſonable, that a conſiderable part 
of the commodities and labour ſhould belong to the mer- 


chant, to whom, in a great meaſure, they are owing. 
And theſe commodities he will ſometimes preſerve in 


| Kind, or more commonly convert into money, which is 


their 
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their common tepreſentation. Tf gold and fitver have 


encreaſed in the ftate together with the induſtry, will 
require a great quantity of theſe metals to reprefent a 4 


great quantity of commodities and labour. If induſtry 
alone has encreaſed, the prices of every thing muſt fink, 
and a ſmall paid of ſpecle den ans 4 


No 


more conſtant and inſatiable than that for exerciſe and 
employment; and this deſire ſeems the foundation of 
moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. Deprive a man of all 
buſineſs and ſerious occupation, he runs reſtleſs from one 
amuſement to another ; and the weight and oppre ſion, 
which he feels from idleneſs, is ſo great, that he forgets 
the ruin which muſt follow him from his immoderate 
expences. G ive him a more harmleſs. way of employing 
his mind or body, he is ſatisfied, and feels no longer that 
inſatiable thirſt after pleaſure. But if the employment 
you give him be lucrative, eſpecially if the profit be 
attached to every particular exertion of induſtry, he has 
gain ſo often in his eye, that he acquires, by degrees, a 
paſſion for it, and knows no ſuch pleaſure as that of ſee- 
ing the daily encreaſe of his fortune. And this is the 
reaſon why. trade encreaſes frugality, and why, among 
merchants, there is the ſame overplus of miſers above 
prodigals, as, among the poſſeſſors of land, there is the 


Commerce encreaſes induſtry, by conveying it — 


from one member of the ſtate to another, and allowing 


none of it to periſſ or become uſeleſs. It encreaſes ifru- 
Sality, by giving occupation to men, and employing 


them in the arts of gain, which ſoon engage their affec- - 


tion, and remove all reliſh for pleaſure and expence. It 
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bs an infallible i. of all induſtrious profefnions, 

to beget frugality, and make the 8 of gain prevail oer 
who, have. any, practice. there are many more who live 
within their income, than who exceed it, or even live 


By up. to it. But lawyers and phyſicians beget no induſtry ; 


and it is even at the expence of others they acquire their 
riches ; ſo that they are ſure to diminiſh” the poſſeſſions 
of ſome of their feſlow-citizens, as faft as they encreaſe 
their own. Merchants, on the contrary, beget induſtry, 
by ſerving 5 as canals to convey it through every corner of 
the fate: And at the ſame time, by their frugality, they 
acquire great power. over hat induſtry, and collect a large 


property i in the labdur and commodities, which they are 


n 3 


the chief inſtruments 1 in producing. There is no other 


pre _— therefore, except merchandize, which can 
to e the monied' intereſt conſiderable, or, in other 


WAN” can encteaſe induſtry, and, by alſo encreaſing 


frugality, give a great command of that induſtry to par- 
Hicalar members of the ſociety. Without commerce, the 
ſtate muſt conſiſt chiefly of landed gentry, whoſe pro- 
digality and expence make a continual demand for bor- 
"rowing ; and of peaſants, who have no ſums to ſupply 
that demand. The money never gathers into large 
Rocks or ſums, which can be lent at intereſt. It is diſ- 
perſed into numberleſs hands, who either ſquander it in 
idle ſhow and magnificence, or employ Bb the purchaſe 

mmerce alone 
aſlembles it into conſiderable ſums ; and this effect it has 
merely from the induſtry which it begets, and the fru- 


-gality which it inſpires, independent of that particular 
| {quantity of: one's metal which oy ee in the 
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Thus an increaſe of commerce, by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, raiſes a great number of lenders, and by that 
means produces lowneſs of intereſt. | We muſt now 
| conſider how far this encreaſe, of commerce. diminiſhes 

the profits ariſing from that profeſſion, and gives riſe. to 
the third Nr h W i HW wands of in- 
tent, . 

It may Fe. proper to — on is 2 — * 
intereſt and low profits of merchandize are two events, 
that mutually forward each other, and are both origi- 
nally derived from that extenſive commerce, which pro- 
duces opulent merchants, and renders the monied intereſt 
conſiderable. Where merchants poſſeſs great ſtocks, 
whether' repreſented by few or many pieces of metal, it 
muft frequently: happen, that, when they either become 
tired of buſineſs, or leave heirs unwilling or- unfit to 
engage in commerce, à great proportion of theſe riches 
naturally ſeeks an annual and ſecure revenue. The 
plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes the lenders accept 
of a lo intereſt. This conſideration obliges many to 
keep their ſtock employed in trade, and rather be content 
with low profits, than diſpoſe of their money at an under- 
value. On the other hand, when commerce has become 
extenfive; and employs large ſtocks, there muſt ariſe 
rivalſhips among the merchants, which diminiſh the 
profits of trade, at the ſame time that they encreaſe the 
trade itſelf. The low profits of merchandize induce the 
merchants to accept more willingly of a low intereſt; 
when they leave off Buſineſs, and begin to indulge them- 
ſelves in eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to 
enquire which of theſe circumſtances, to Wit, Iow inte- 
ret or low- profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect ? 
I hey both are from an edlenſive commerce, and mu- 
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tudlly forward each other. No man will accept of low - 


profits, where he can have high intereſt; and no man 
Will accept of low intereſt, where he can have high 


profits. An extenfive commerce, by producing large 
Rocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and profits; and is al- 


Ways affiſted, in its diminution of the one, by the pro- 


portional ſinking of the other. I my add, that, as 
ow profits ariſe from the encreaſe of commerce and in- 
duſtry, they ſerve in their turn to its farther encreaſe, 


by rendering the commodities cheaper, encouraging the 


conſumption, and heightening the induſtry. And thus, 
if we conſider the whole connexion of cauſes and effects, 


Intereſt is the barometer of the ſtate, and its lowneſs is 


a ſign almoſt infallible of the flouriſhing condition of a 
people. It proves the encreaſe of induſtry, and its 


prompt, circulation. through the whole ſtate, little infe- 


rior to a demonſtration. And though, perhaps, it may 
not be impoſſible but a ſudden and a great check to com- 
merce may have a momentary effect of the ſame kind, by 
throwing ſo many ſtocks out of trade; it muſt be at- 
tended with ſuch, miſery and want of employment in the 
poor, that, beſides its ſhort duration, it will not be poſ- 
A e EY, ee Ms 
Thoſe who have aſſerted, that the hh 8 5 
a of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken a col · 
Ateral effect for a cauſe; ſince the ſame induſtry, which 
| Gnks: the | intereſt, commonly acquires great abund- 
ance of the precious metals. A variety of fine manu- 
factures, with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, will ſoon 
8 to a ſtate, if it be any where to be found in 
the world. The ſame cauſe, by multiplying the con- 
veniencies of life, and encreaſing induſtry, collects great 
riches into the hands of perſons," who are not proprietors 


— 
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of und, and produces, by that means, a lowneſs of in- 
tereſt, But though both theſe effects, plenty of money 
and low intereſt, naturally ariſe from commerce and in- 
duſtry, they are altogether independent of each other. 
For ſuppoſe a nation removed into the Pacific ocean, 
without any foreign commeree, of any knowledge of 
navigation: Suppe, that this nation poſſeſſes always the 
fame flock of coin, but is continually enereaſing in ite 
numbers and induſtry: It is evident, that the price of 
every commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in that king- 
dom; fince it is the proportion between money and any 
ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual value ; and, 
upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies of life 
become every day more abundant, without any alteration 
in the current ſpecie. A leſs quantity of money, there- 
fore, among this people, will make a rich man, during 
the times of induſtry, than would ſuffice to that purpoſe, 
in ignorant and flothful ages. Leſs money will build a 
| houſe, portion u daugheer, buy an eſtate, ſupport a ma- 
nufactory, or maintain a family and equipage. Theſe 
are the uſes for which men borrow money; and there- 
fore, the greater or leſs quantity of it in a ſtate has no 
influence on the intereſt. But it is evident, that the 
greater or leſs ſtock of labour and commodities muſt have 
a great influence; ſince we really and in effect borrow 
theſe,, when we take money upon intereſt, It is true, 
when commerce is extended all over the globe, the moſt 
induftrious nations always abound. moſt with the-precious 
metals: So that low intereſt and plenty of money are in 
fact almoſt inſeparable. But ſtill it is of conſequence to 
know the principle whence any phenomenon ariſes, and 
to diſtinguiſh between a cauſe and a concomitant effect. 
Beſides that the ſpeculation is curious, it may frequently 
be of uſe in the conduct of public affairs. At leaſt, it 


muſt be owned, that nothing can be of more uſe than to 5 
; ES 13 . | 
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3 by practice, the method of 0 "A on theſe 
ſubje&s, which of all others are the moſt important; 
though they are commonly treated in the looſeſt and moſt 
careleſs manner. 8 | 'F. 4 


1 Another reaſon of thin e e 5 . to 
| | ths cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the inſtance of 
ſome nations; where, after a ſudden agguiſition of money 

or of the precious metals, by means of foreign conqueſt, 

= the intereſt has fallen, not only among them, but in all 
the neighbouring ſtates, as ſoon as that money was diſ- 
perſed, and had inſinuated itſelf into every corner. Thus, 
intereſt in SPAIN fell near a half infcdiately after the 
diſcovery of the WesT IxpIESs, as we are informed by 
GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA : And it has been ever ſince 
gradually ſinking in every kingdom of Euros. Intereſt 

in Roms, after the conqueſt of Expr, fell Hom 'b to 4 

| per cent. as we learn from Dion ®. 


The cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt, upon ſuch an 
event, ſeem different in the conquering country and in 
the neighbouring ſtates ;. but in neither of them can wwe | 


juſtly aſcribe that effect Manly to the encreaſe of gold: and 
_ filver. - 


—* 


In the conquering country, it is re 66 ee : 
that this new acquiſition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large ſums, which ſeek a 

. ſecure revenue, either by the purchaſe.of land, or by in- 

. tereſt ; and conſequently the ſame effect follows, for a 
little time, as if there had been a great acceſſion of in- 

duſtry and commerce. The increaſe of lenders above 

TOES mne Borrowers ſinks the intereſt; and ſo much the faſter, 

: if thoſe, who have acquired thoſe large ſums, find no 
induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and no method of em- 

: ploying d their es but by lending it at intereſt. But 
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after this new maſs of gold and filver has been digeſted, 
and has circulated through the whole ſtate, affairs will 
ſoon return to their former ſituation ; while the landlords 
and new money-holders, living idly, ſquander above 
their income; and the former daily contract debt, and 
the latter encroach on their ſtock till its final extinction. 
The whole money may ſtill be in the ſtate, and make 
itſelf felt by the increaſe of prices: But not being noy 
collected into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion 
between the borrowers and lenders is the fame as formerly, 
and conſequently the high intereſt returns 


| wrote? we find, in Roms, that, ſo early as Trme- 
RIUS's time, intereſt had again mounted to 6 * per cent. 
though no accident had happened to drain the empire of 
money. In Trajan's time, money lent on mortgages 
in ITALY, bore 6 per cent. +; on common ſecurities in 
BiTHYNIa, 12 . And if intereſt in SpAlx has not 
riſen to its old pitch ; this can be aſcribed to nothing but 
the continuance of the ſame cauſe that ſunk it, to wit, 
the large fortunes continually made in the Ix DIES, which 
come over to SPAIN from time to time, and ſupply the 
demand of the borrowers. By this accidental and ex- 
traneous cauſe, more money is to be lent in SPAIN, that 
is, more money is collected into large ſums, than whuld 
otherwiſe be found in a ſtate, where there are ſo * 
commerce and induſtry. 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has followed i in 
ExGLanD, FRAxck, and other kingdoms of Europe, 
that have no mines, it has been gradual; and has not 
proceeded from the encreaſe of money, conſidered merely 
in itſelf : but from that of induſtry, which is the natural 


| 5 * Col un ELTA, lib. 111. cap. 3. 
| * b . + PLINII epill. lib. vii. W 18. 
1 Id. lib. x. ep. 62. 
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effect of the former ocicrande, 5 in that interval, * it 
raiſes the price of labour and proviſions. For to return 
to the foregoing ſuppoſition; if the induſtry of ENGLAND 
bad riſen as much from other cauſes (and that riſe 
might eaſily have happened, though the ſtock of money 
had remained the ſame), muſt not all the ſame conſe- 
quences have followed, which we oblerve at preſent * ? 
The ſame people would, in that caſe, Se found in the 
| dom, the ſame commodities, the ſame induſtry, 
manufactures, and commerce; and conſequently the 
fame merchants; with the ſame ſtocks, that is, with the 
ſame command over labour and commodities, only re- 
preſented by a ſmaller number of white or yellow pieces; 
which being a circumſtance of no moment, would only 
affect the waggoner, porter, .and trunk- maker. Lux- 
ury, therefore, manufactures, arts, induſtry, frugality, . 
flouriſhing equally as at preſent, it is evident, that inte- 
reſt muſt alſo have been as low; ſince that is the neceſ- | 
_ fary reſult of all theſe circumſtances ; ſo far as they de- 
termine the profits of commerce, and the proportion 
between the borrowers and lenders in any ſtate, , 
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TT is ey uu, in nations ne of the nature W 
commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com- 


modities, and to preſerve among 3 whatever 


they think valuable and uſeful. They do not conſider, 


that, in this prohibition, they act directly contrary to 


their intention; and that the more is exported of any 


. - 


commodity; the more will be raiſed at home, of aaa 


they themſelves will always have the firſt offer. 


It is well known to the learned, that the ancient laws 
of ATHENS rendered the exportation of figs criminal; 
that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo excellent in 
ATTICA, that the ATHENIAns deemed it too delicious 
for the palate of any foreigner. And in this ridiculous 
prohibition they were ſo much in earneſt, that informets 
were thence called ycophants among them, from two 
Enkkk words, which ſignify figs and diſtoverer ®, 
There are prooſs in many old acts of parliament of the 
ſame Ignorance in the nature of commerce, unn 
in the reign of EDWAnD III. And to this day, in 


France, the exportation of corn is almoſt always pro- 


hibited; in order, as they fay, to prevent famines 


Gough it is evident, that nothing DN more to 
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: by A detail of particulars, that the n. Was againſt 
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the canis ins, which ſo much diſtreſs that fertile 
country. | 3 
Fhe ſame jealous — with. regard to "money, has be 
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alſo prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it required both 
reaſon and experience to convince any people, that theſe 


prohibitions ſerve to no other purpoſe than to raiſe the 
exchange againſt es nnd n 2 uu Aer on EX= 


— 2 

Theſe errors, one may ay, are je und palpable: 
But there ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy with regard to the 


balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold and filver 


may be leaving them. This ſeems to me, almaſt in 
every caſe, a groundleſs apprehenſion; and I ſhould as 
ſoon dread, that all our ſprings and rivers ſhould be 

exhauſted, as that money ſhould abandon a kingdom 
where there are people and induſtry. Let us carefully 
preſerve theſe latter advantages ; and we need never be 
apprehenſive of loſing the former. | 


It is eaſy to obſerve, that all ld concerning the 
balance of trade are founded on very uncertain facts and 


ſuppoſitions. The cuſtom-houſe books are allowed to 


be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning; nor is the rate 
of exchange much better; unleſs we conſider it with all 
nations, and know alſo the proportions of the ſeveral ſums 
remitted; which one may ſafely pronounce impoſſible. 
Every man, who has ever reaſoned on this ſubject, has 


always proved his theory, whatever it was, by facts and 


calculations, and by an enumeration; of all the heat pak 
dities ſent to all foreign kingdoms. | 

The writings of Mr. Gee ſtruck the nation n an 
univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demonſtrated, 
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them for ſo conſiderable a ſum as muſt leave them wich- 
out a ſingle ſhilling in five or fix years. But luckily, 
twenty years have ſince elapſed, with an expenſive foreign 
war; yet is it commonly ſuppoſed, that money is fill 
more plentiful among us than in any former period. 
Nothing can be more entertaining on this head in 
Dr. Swirr; an author ſo quiek in diſcerning the miſ- 
takes and abſurdities of others. He ſays, in his hurt wiew- 
of the ſtate of IRELAND, that the whole caſh of that 
kingdom formerly amounted but to 5300, ooo J.; that out of 
this the Ix ISE remitted every year a neat million to Ex. 
' LAND, and had ſcarcely any other ſource. from Which 
they could compenſate themſelves, and little other foreign 
trade than the importation of FRENCH wines, for which 
they paid ready money. The conſequenee of this ſitua- 
tion, . which muſt be owned to be diſadvantageous, was, 
that, in a courſe of three years, the current money 
of IRELAND, from 500,000 J. was reduced to leſs than 
two. And at preſent, I ſuppoſe, in a courſe of 30 years 
it is abſolutely nothing. Vet I know not how, that 
opinion of the advance of riches in IxELANn, Which 5 
gave the Doctor ſo much indignation, ſeems {till to con- 
tinue, and gain ground with every body. Re 
In ſhort, this apprehenſion. of the wrong en of 
trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers itſelf, 
wherever one is out of humour with the miniſtry, or is 
in low ſpirits ;” and as it can never be refuted by a par- 
| ticular detail of all the exports, which counterba- 
lance the imports, it may here be proper to form a general 
argument, that may prove the impoſſibility of this 
event, as long as we preſerve our pepple and our in- 
duſtry. | 
Suppoſe four-fifths of all the money in Gzrar Bar Am 
; to be annihilated i in one night; and the nation reduced to 
the © 
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the ſume condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the 2 
the HARR Ss and EAR BS, what would be the conſe- 
quence? Muſt not the price of all labour and commodities 
ſink in proportion, and every thing be fold as cheap aa 
they were in thoſe ages ? What nation could then diſpute 
with us in any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or 

to ſell manufactures at the ſame price, which to us would 
afford ſufficientprofit? In how little time, therefore, muſt 
this bring back the money vrhich we had loft, and raiſe: 
ud to the level of all the neighbouring nations? Where, 
after w have arrived, we immediately loſe the advantage 
of the cheapneſs of labour and commodities; and the 
Nee "_— pine” og fulneſ * 
repletion. | 

Again, fuppoſe;1 tat Ae elfveyer Ga B Bart ain 
were multiplied fivefold in a night, muſt not the con 
effect follow ? Muſt not all labour and commodities 1 
to ſuch an exorbitant height, that no ety na- 
tions could afford to buy from us ; white their commodi- 
ties, on the other hand, became eothßaratively ſo cheap, 
that” in ſpite of all the laws which could be formed, 
they would be run in upon us, and our money flow out ; 
till we fall to a level with foreigners, and loſe that great 
ſuperiority of riches, "_—_ had laid us under ſuch 4 
advantages ? | 


Now, it is evident, that the ande cauſes, which þ would 
correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to happen, 
miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happening in the com- 
mon courſe of nature, and muſt for ever, in all neigh- 
bouring nations, preſerve money nearly proportionable 
to the art and induſtry of each nation. All water, where- 
ever it communicates, remains always at a level. Aſk, 
nnrareliſt the reaſon ; ena tell you, that, were it to be 

8 _ 
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raiſed in any one place, the ſuperior gravity of that part 
not being balanced, muſt depreſs it, till it meet a coun- 
terpoiſe z and that the ſame cauſe, which redreſſes the 
inequality when it happens, muſt for ever Lo it 
without ſome violent external operation ®, _ e. 


Can one imagine, that it eee ee 
any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, to have kept . 
all the money in SPAIN, which the galleons have brought. 
from the IN DIES? Or that all commodities could be ſold 
in FRANCE for a tenth of the price which they would yield 
on the other fide of the PyRENRES, without finding their. 
way thither, and draining from that immenſe treaſure ? 
What other reaſon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at 
preſent, gain in their trade with Spain and Pox ru; 
but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap up money, more than 
any fluid, beyond its proper level? The ſovereigns of 
theſe countries have ſhown, that they wanted not incli- 
nation to keep their gold and filver to themſelves, had it 
been in any degree practicable, | 

But as any body of water may be raiſed — 5 the level 
of the ſurrounding element, if the former has no com- 
munication with the latter; fo in money, if the commu- 
nication be cut off, by any material or phyſical impedi- 
ment (for all laws alone are ineffectual), there may, in 
ſucha caſe, be a very great inequality of money. Thus 
the immenſe diſtance of Crina, together with the mono- 
polies of our Ix DIA companies, obſtructing the commu- 
nicati6n, preſerve in EUROPE the gold and ſilyer, eſpe- 
» There is another tauſe, though more limited in its operation, which 
checks the wrong balanee of trade, to every particalar natien to which the 
kingdom trades. When we import more goods than we exporty the ex- 
change turns againſt us, and this becomes a new encouragement to export; 
as much as the charge of carriage and inſurance of the money which becomes 
que would amount to, Far the W Y” can never riſe "” 4 luce higher _ 


that ſum, 
| cially 
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cially the HG, in much greater plenty than they ars 
found in that kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this great 
obſtruction, the 2 of the cauſes above mentioned is 
{ill evident. The ſkill and ingenuity of EuRoPE in ge- 
neral ſurpaſſes perhaps that of Cy1na, with regard to ma- 
nual arts and manufactures; yet are we never able to trade 
thither without great diſkdvanteps. And were it not for 
the continual recruits, which we receive from AMERICA, 
money would ſoon ſink in Euxopk, and riſe in CHINA, 
till it came nearly to a level in both places. Nor can 
any reaſonable * man doubt, but that induſtrious nation, 
were they as near us as Pol Ax D or BARBARY, would 
drain us of the overplus of our ſpecie, and draw to them- 
ſelves a larger ſhare of the WEsr InDian treaſures. 
Wie need not have recourſe to a phyſical attraction, in 
order to explain the neceflity of this operation. There 
is 2 moral attraction, ariſing from the intereſts _ e 
of men, which is full as potent and infallible. 


How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themſelves, but- by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoſſible for money to loſe its 
level, and either to riſe or fink beyond the proportion of 
the labour and commodities which are in each province? 
Did not long experience make people eaſy on this head, 
what a fund of gloomy reflections might calculations 
afford to a melancholy VoxKSsHIREMUAN, while he com- 
puted and magnified the ſums drawn to Loxpow by 
taxes, abſentees, commodities, and found on compa- 
riſon the oppoſite articles ſo much inferior? And no 
doubt, had the Heptarchy ſubſiſted in Ex ol Axp, the 
legiſlature of each ſtate had been continually alarmed by 
the fear of a wrong balance; and as it is probable that 
the mutual hatred of theſe ſtates would have been ex- 
\ ea violent on account of their cloſe neighbourhood, | 
. * 


* 
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they. would have loaded and oppreſſed all commerce, by 


a jealous and ſuperfluous caution. Since the union has 


removed the barriers between SCOTLAND and ENGLAND, 
which of theſe nations gains from the other by this free 
commerce? 'Or if the former kingdom has received any 
encreaſe of riches, can it reaſonably be accounted for by 
any thing but the encreaſe of its art and induſtry | 7 It 
was a common apprehenſion in ENGLAND, before the 
union, as we learn from L'ABBE pu Bos +, that Scor- 
LAND would ſoon drain them of their treaſure, were an 

open trade allowed; and on the other ſide the TwWREED 
_ a contrary apprehenſion POM With what juſtice in 
both, time has ſhown. 


What happens in ſmall portions of mankind a 


take place in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 


and with ITALY, independent of the legiſlature ; as 
much as the ſeveral counties of GrearT BrITAIN, or the 


ſeveral pariſhes of each county. And any man who travels 


over EUROPE at this day, may ſe, by the prices of com- 
modities, that money, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of 
princes and ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a level; 

and that the difference between one kingdom and another 
is not greater in this reſpect, than it is often between 
different provinces of the ſame kingdom, Men naturally 
flack to capital cities, ſea-ports, and navigable rivers. 
There we find more men, more induſtry, more commo- 
dities, and conſequently more money; but till the latter 


difference holds proportion with the former, and the level | 


is preſerved x. | 
+ Les intertts d Ax ot 17 mal entendus. 


See NOTE (R]. 
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Our jealouſy and our hatred of France are without 
bounds ; and the. former ſentiment, at leaſt, muſt be 
acknowledged reaſonable and well-grounded. Theſe 

paſſions have occaſioned innumerable barriers and ob- 
firuQtions upon commerce, where we are accuſed of being 
| commonly the aggreſſors. But what have we gained by 
the bargain? We loft the FRENeH market for our 
woollen manufactures, and transferred the commerce of 
wine to Spain and PoRTUGAL, where we buy worſe 
liquor at a higher price. There are few ENGLISHMEN 
who would not think their country abſolutely ruined; 
were FRENCH wines fold in ENGLAND ſo cheap and in 
ſuch abundance as to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all ale, 

and home-brewed liquors: But would we lay aſide pre- 
judice, it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing 
could be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each 
new acre of vineyard planted in Fx Ax cx, in order to 
ſupply EncLAand with wine, would make it requiſite for 
the FRENCH to take the produce of an ExncLisn acre, 
ſown in wheat or barley, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves ; 
and it is evident, that we ſhould RY" get comfnand of 


the better commodity. 
There are many edicts of the FRENCH bing: prohibit- 
ing the planting of new vineyards, and ordering all thoſe 
which are lately planted to be grubbed up: So ſenſible 
are they, in that country, of the 12 value of corn, 


above every other product. 

Mareſchal V auBAN complains often, 8 with; rea _ 
of the abſurd duties which load the entry of thoſe 
of Lancuepoc, GUIENNE, and other ſouthern rap 
vinces, that-are imported i into BRITANNY and NoRMAN=- 
Dy. He entertained no doubt but theſe latter provinces 
could preſerve their balance, notwithſtanding the open 


commerce which he recommends. * it is * 
| that 
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that a few leagues more navigation to ExcLand would 
make no difference; or if it did, that it muft 57 858 
alike on the commodities of both kingdoms.” 


There is indeed one expedient by which it is poffible 
to fink, and another by which we may raiſe money be- 
yond its natural level in any kingdom ; but theſe caſes, 
when examined, will be found to reſolve into our general 
theory, and to bring additional authority to it, | 


I ſcarcely know any method of ſinking money below 
its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, and paper- 
credit, which are fo much practiſed in this kingdom. 
Theſe render paper equivalent to money, circulate it 
throughout the whole ſtate, make it ſupply the place of 
gold and ſilver, raiſe proportionably the price of labour 
and commodities, and by that means either baniſh a great 
part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent their farther 
encreaſe. What can be more ſhort- ſighted than our 
reaſonings on this head ? We fancy, becauſe an indivi- 
dual would be much richer, were his ſtock of money 
doubled, that the ſame good effect would follow were the 
money of every one enereaſed; not conſidering, that 
this would raiſe as much the price of every commodity, 
and reduce every man in time to the ſame condition as 
before. It is only in our public negoeiations and tranſ- 
actions with foreigners, that a greater ſtock of | 
is advantageous ; and as our paper is there abſolutely in- 

ſignificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill effects 
ariſing from a great abundance of . n ee 
ing any of the advantages -s. 
We obſerved in Eſſay III. that money, when enereaf ng, eas 8 
5 ragement to induſtry, during the interval between the encreaſe of money and a 
ꝛiſe of the prices, A good effect of this nature may follow too from paper- 


credit; but it is dangerous to precipitate matters, at the riſk of lofing, all by | 
the failing of e as muſt. 88 * wy n ſhock in public 
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Buppoſe that there are 12 millions of paper, which 
eirculate in the kingdom as money (for we are not to 
imagine, that all our enormous funds are employed in 
that ſhape), and ſuppoſe the real caſh of the kingdom to 
be 18 millions: Here is a ſtate which is found by expe- 
rience to be able to hold a ſtock of zo millions. I ſay, if 
it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity have acquired 
it in gold and ſil ver, had we not obſtructed the entrance of 
theſe metals by this new invention of paper. Whence 
would it baue acquired that ſum ? From all the kingdoms 
of the world. But why ? Becauſe; if you remove theſe 
12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its level, com- 
pared, with our neighbours; and we muſt immediately 
draw from all of them, till we be full and ſaturate, ſo to 
ſpeak, and can hold no more. By our preſent politics 
we are as, careful to ſtuff the nation with this fine com- 
modity of bank- bills and chequer- notes, as if we were 35 
afraid of being overburthened with the precious metals. 


It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of —.— | 
inF RANCE is, in a great meaſure, owing to the want of 
paper-credit. The FRENCH have no banks: Merchants 
bills do not there circulate as with us: Uſury or 
jending on intereſt is not directly permitted; ſo chat 
many have large ſums in their coffers: Great quantities 
of plate are uſed in private houſes; and all the churches 
are full of it. By this means, proviſions and labour ſtill 

remain cheaper among them, than in nations that are not 


half ſo rich in gold end ſilver. The advantages, of this 


fituation, in point of trade as well as in great publia 
emergencies, are too evident to be diſputed, ... as. 


The ſame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in Gznoa, 
which {till has place in ENGLAND and HOLLanD, of 


| uſing. ſervices of ChixA · ware inſtead of plate; but the 


_— foreſceing the II prohibited * uſe of 
that 


2 * 


E hy 
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at brittle commodity beyond a certain extent; while 
the uſe of filver-plate i was left unlimited. And I bake < 
in their late diſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this 
ordinance. Our tax on plate i is, Ps in this s views 
fomewhat impolitic. | 


| Before the introduction of paper-money into our colo- 
nies, they had gold and ſilver ſufficient for their circula- 
tion. Since the introduction of that commodity, the 
leaſt | inconveniency that has foliowed is the total baniſh- 
ment of the precious metals. And after the abolition of 
paper, can it be doubted but money will return, while 
theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 
only thing valuable in commerce, and for whoſe ſake 


alone all men deſire money? 


Wat pity D rcunebs ad _ t think of Pager . i 
when. he wanted to. baniſh gold and ſilver from = nth | 
It would have ſerved his purpoſe better than the lumps of | 
iron he made uſe of as money; and would alſo have 
prevented more. effectually all commerce with ſtrangers, as | 
being of. ſo. much leſs real and intrinſic value, n 

It muſt, however, be "confeſſed, that, as all theſe 
queſtions of trade and money are extremely complicated, 
there are certain lights, in which this ſubject may be 
placed, ſo as to repreſent the advantages of paper credit 

and banks to be ſuperior to their diſadvantages. That 
they baniſh ſpecie and bullion from a ſtate is undoudtedly EY 
true; and whoever looks no farther than this eireum- 
ſtance does well to condemn them; but ſpecie and bul- 
lion are not of ſo great conſequence as not to admit of a 
compenſation, and even an overbalance from the encreaſe 
of induſtry and of credit, which may be promoted by the 
right uſe of paper · money. It is well known of what ad- 
vantage it is to a merchant to be able to diſcount his bills 

2 | 2 e upon 
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upon occaſion ;,. and every. thing that facilitates this 
ſpecies of traffic is favourable to the general, commerce of 
a ſtate. But private bankers are enabled to give ſuch 
credit by the credit they receive from the depoſiting of 
money in their ſhops ; and the bank of EnGLanD in the 
ſame manner, from the liberty it has to iſſue its notes in 
all payments. There was an invention of this kind, which 
was fallen upon ſome years ago by the banks of EDIN- 
BURGH ; and which, as it is one of the moſt ingenious 
ideas that has been executed in commerce, has alſo been 
thought advantageous to SEOTLAND.,, It is there called 
2 Banx-Cxevir ; and is of this nature. A man goes 
to the bank and finds ſurety to the amount, we ſhall ſup- 

' poſe, of a thouſand pounds. This money, or any part 
of it, he has the liberty of drawing out whenever he 
pleaſes, and he pays only the ordinary intereſt for it, 
while it is in his hands. He may, when he pleaſes, re- 
pay any ſum ſo ſmall as twenty pounds, and the intereſt 
is diſcounted from the very day of the repayment. The 
advantages, refulting from this contrivance, are manifold. 
As a man may find ſurety nearly to the amount of his 
ſubſtance, and his bank-credit is equivalent to ready 
money, a merchant does hereby in a manner coin his 
houſes, his houſehold furniture, the goods in his ware - 
houſe, the foreign debts due to him, his ſhips at ſea; and 
can, upon occaſion, employ them in all payments, as if 
they were the current money of the country. If a man 
borrow a thouſand pounds from a private hand, beſides 
that it is not always to be found when required, he payͤs 
intereſt for it, whether he be uſing it or not: His bank - 
credit coſts him nothing except during the very moment 
in which it is of ſervice to him: And this circumſtance is 
of equal advantage as if he had borrowed money at 
n lower intereſt. Wer from this 
7 = invention, 
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invention, acquire à great facility in ſupporting each 
other's credit, which is a conſiderable ſecurity againſt 
bankruptcies. A man; when his own bank- credit is 
exhauſted; goes to any of his neighbours who is not in 
the ſame Condition; and he gets e Wich he 
replaces at his conveniene. 

After this practice had taken 1 n ſome years 
at EDINBURGH, ſeveral companies of merchants at 
GLasGow carried the matter farther. They aſſociated 
themſelves into different banks, and iſſued notes ſo low 
as ten ſhillings, which they uſed in all payments for goods, 
manufaQures, tradeſmen's labour of all kinds; and theſe 
notes, from the eſtabliſhed credit of the companies, paſſed 
as money in all payments throughout the country. By 
this means, a ſtock of five thouſand pounds was able to per- 
form the ſame operations as if it were ſix or ſeven; and 
merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a greater extent, 
and to require leſs profit in all their tranſactions. But 
vhatever other advantages reſult from theſe inventions, it 
muſt ſtill be allowed that, beſides giving too great facility 
to credit, which is dangerous, they baniſh the precious 
metals; and nothing can be a more evident proof of 
it, than 2 compariſon of the paſt and preſent condition 
of SCOTLAND in that particular. It was found, upon 
the recoinage made after the union, that there was near 
a million of ſpecie in that country: But notwithſtanding 
the great encreaſe of riches, commerce, and manufactures 
of all kinds, it is thought, that, even where there is no 
extraordinary drain made by En@LanD, the current 
ſpecie will not now amount to a third of that ſum. | 
But as our projects of paper-credit are almoſt the only 
expedient, by which we can fink money below its level; 
ſo, in my opinion, the only expedient, by which-we can 
_ raiſe money above it, is a practice which we ſhould-all' 
F namely, the gathering of ä 
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large ſums into a public treaſure, locking them up, and 


abſolutely preventing their circulation. The fluid, not - 


communicating with the neighbouring element, may, by 
ſuch an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. To 
prove this, we need only returnſſto our firſt ſuppoſition, of 
annihilating the half or any part of our caſh ; where we 
found, that the immediate conſequence of ſuch an event 
would be the attraction of an equal ſum from all the 
neighbouring kingdoms.” Nor does there ſeem to be any 
neceſſary bounds ſet, by the nature of things; to this 
practice of hoarding. A ſmall city, like GENEVA, con- 
tinuing this policy for ages, might ingroſs nine - tenths of 
the money in EyRoye. There ſeems, indeed, in the 
nature of man, an invincible obſtacle to that immenſe 
growth of riches. A weak tate, with an enormous trea- 
ſure, will ſoon become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but 
more powerful neighbours. A great ſtate would diſſipate 


its wealth in dangerous and il|-concerted projects; and _ 


probably deftroy, with it, what is much more valuable, the 
induſtry, morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, 
in this cafe, raiſed to too great a height, burſts and de- 
ſtroys the veſſel that contains it; and mixing-itſelf with 
the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its proper level. 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this prin- 
_ ciple, that, though all hiſtorians agree in relating uni- 
formly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe treaſure 
amaſſed by HARRY VII: (which they make amount to 

2,700,000 pounds) we rather reject their concurring 
_ teſtimony, than admit of a fact, which agrees ſo ill with 
our inveterate prejudices. It is indeed probable, that this 
ſum might be three-fourths of all the money in ENG 
LAND. But where is the difficulty i in conceiving, that ſuch 
2 ſum might be amaſſed in twenty years, by a cunning, 
rapacious, frugal, and almoſt abſolute monarch ? Nor is it 


Probable, that * diminution of circulating 9 5 
n. | E - - ever 
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ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did them any 
prejudice, The ſinking of the prices of all commodities 
would immediately replace it, by giving ENGLAND the 
advantage in its eee ar the neighbouring king 
J. arr 7: ITY 5 e 


Faye we not an influnee;] in 'the Call \ ovpithiic* of 
Arkzxs with its allies, who, in about fifty years, between 
the MeDpIian and PELOBONNESIAN wars, amaſſed a ſum 
not much inferior to that of HARRY VII.? For all the 
| GREEK hiſtorians ® and orators + agree, that the ATHE- 
NIANS collected in the citadel more than 10,000 talents, | 
which they afterwards diſſipated to their on ruin, in 
raſh and imprudent enterprizes. But when this money 
was ſet a running, and began to communicate with the 
ſurrounding fluid; what was the conſequence ? Did it 
remain in the ſtate | ? No. For we find, by the memo- 
rable cenſus mentioned by DEMOSTHENES t and Pol r- 
Bus , that, in about fifty years afterwards, the whole 


value of the republic, comprehending lands, houſes, 
commodities, ſlaves, and money was leſs _ 6000 


talents. 
What an ambitious high- ſpirited people v was his, to 
collect and keep in their treaſury, with 2 view to con- 
queſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power of 
the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among them- 
ſelves, and which would have gone near to triplè the 
riches of every individual! For we muſt obſerve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the ATHENIANS are 
ſaid, by ancient writers, to have been no greater at the 


1 
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beginning of the eee eng war, than : at the bo. 
- ginning of the MAactpon1avn. 


Money was little more end | in Grey during 
the age of PHI and PEersEvs, than in EncLanD 
during that of HARRY VII.: Yet theſe two monarchs in 


thirty years * collected from the ſmall kingdom of Ma- 


CEDON,. a larger treaſure than that of the ExCIIsR 
monarch. _ PauLus AmiLivs brought to Rout about 
1,700,000 pounds Sterling t. PLINY ſays, 2,400,000 . 
And that was but a part of the Macgzponian treaſure. 
The reſt was aasee by wed reſiſtance and flight of 

Persevs 5. 


We may learn . e that the canton of 
Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at intereſt, and had 
above ſix times as much in their treaſury. Here then is 
a ſum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, which is at 
- leaſt quadruple what ſhould naturally circulate in ſuch a 
petty ſtate; and yet no one, who travels in the Pais DER 
Vaux, or any part of that canton, obſerves any want of 
money more than could be ſuppoſed in a country of that 
extent, ſoil, and ſituation. On the contrary, there are 
_ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of FRance 
of GERMAUx, where the inhabitants are at this time ſo 
opulent, thorgh that canton has vaſtly encreaſed its 
treaſure ſince 1714, the time when STANIAN wrote his 
JugFious account of SWITZERLAND ||. - 


The account given by APPIAN © of the treaſure of the 


* PropaMIEs, is ſo \ prodigious, that one cannot admit of 


17171 v, lik v. cap. 49 + VII. Partsc. lid} i. cap. 9. 
2 Lib. xxxiii. cap. 3. 90 TITI Livng, ibid. 
|} The poverty which STAytay ſpeaks of is only to be: ſeen in the 
| molt mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity to bring money. 
And even there the people are not poorer than in the dioceſe of SALTS 
59 on the one hand, or Savor on the other. 
4 Prem. 


it; 
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it; and ſo much the leſs, becauſe the hiſtorian ſays, that 
the other ſucceſſors of Al EXANDER were alſo frugal, 
and had many of them treaſures not much inferior. For 
this ſaving humour of the neighbouring princes muſt 
neceſlarily have checked the frugality of the EcyeTian 
monarchs, according to the foregoing theory. The ſum 
he mentions is 740, ooo talents, or 191, 166, 666 pounds 
13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to Dr. AxBuTH- 
noT's computation. And yet APPIAN ſays, that he ex- 
trated his account from the public records; and he” was 
himſelf a native of ALEXANDRIA... 

From theſe principles we may learn what judgment 
3 to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, obſtructions, 
and impoſts, which all nations of Exo, and none 
more than ENGLAND, have put upon trade; from an 
exorbitant deſire of amaſſing money, which never will 
heap up beyond its level, while it circulates ; or from an 
ill-grounded apprehenſion of loſing their ſpecie, which 
never will ſink below it. Could any thing ſcatter our 
riches,” it would be ſuch impolitic contrivances. But 
this general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free communi. 
cation and exchange which the Author of the world has 
intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, and n ſa 
different from each other. 


Our modern politics embrace the * 1 of ba- 
aihing money, the uſing of paper-ctedit ; they reject 
the only method of amaſling it, the practice of hoarding ; 
and they adopt a hundred contrivanees, which ſerve to no 
purpoſe but to check induſtry, and rob ourſelves and our 
neighbours of the common benefits of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are not 


to be Om as F or uſeleſs, but thoſe only 
8 * 
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which are founded on the jealouſy abovesmentioned. A 


tax on German linen encourages home manufactures, 


and thereby multiples our people and induſtry, A tax 
on brandy encreaſes the ſale of rum, and ſuppoxts our 


ſouthern colonies.' And as it is neceſſary, that impoſts - 


ſhould be levied for the ſupport of ere it may 
be thought more convenient to lay them on foreign com- 


modities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, and 


ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, however, always 


to remmeber the maxim of Dr. Sw, That, in the 
arithmetic of the cuſtoms,” two and two make not four, 
but often make only one. It can ſcarcely be doubted, 

but if the duties on wine were lowered to a third, they 
would yield much more to the government than at 
preſent: Our people might thereby afford to drink com- 
monly a better and more wholeſome liquor; and no pre- 
judice would enſue to the balance of trade, of which we 
areſo jealous, The manufacture of ale beyond the agri- 
culture is but inconſiderable, and gives employment to 


few hands. The e of wine __ corn Lana not | 


be much inferior. ELD | 31 
ut are there not frequent We? you ; will 2 of 
ſtates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich and 
opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has not the 


money left them, with which they formerly abounded 2 


1 anſwer, If they loſe their trade, induſtry, and people, 


they cannot expect to keep their gold and ſilyer: For theſe 


precious metals will hold proportion to the former ad- 
vantages. When Liszox and AMSTERDAM. got the 
ESI -Ix DIA trade from VENICE and GExOA, they 


allo got the profits and money which aroſe from it. 


Where the ſeat of government is transferred, where ex- 


— 


penfive : armies are maintained at a diſtance, where reat 


. funds are poſſeſſed 7 foreigners ; there naturally f fol ows 


from 
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from theſe cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie. But theſe 
we may obſerve, are violent and forcible methods of car- 
rying away money, and are in time commonly attended 
with the tranſport of people and induſty. But where 
theſe remain, and the drain is not continued, the 
always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, of 
which we have no notion or ſuſpicion. What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in Fr Au- 
DRRs, fince the revolution, in the courſe of three long 
wars? More money perhaps than the half of what is at 
preſent i in EuxorE. But what has now become of it? 
Is it in the narrow compaſs of the AUSTRIAN provinces ? 
No, ſurely: It has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral 
countries whence it came, and has followed that art and 
induſtry, by which at firſt it was acquired. For above a 
thouſand years, the money of Euros has been flowing 
to Roms, by an open and ſenſible current; but it has 
been emptied” by many ſecret and inſenſible canals : And 
the want of induſtry and commerce renders at preſent 
the papal dominions the pooreſt territory in all ITALY, 


In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to preſerve 
with care its people and its manufactures. Its money, it 
may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human affairs, without 
fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give attention to this latter 
circumſtance, it ought only to be ſo far as it affects the 


former, | 
| if 
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AV IN G a to remove l of ill⸗ 
LI founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among 
eemmercial nations, it may not be amiſs to mention 
another, which ſeems equally groundleſs. Nothing is 
more uſual, among ſtates which have made ſome advances 
in commerce, than to look on the progreſs. of their 
neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, to conſider all trading 
| Kates as their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible 
for any of them to flouriſh, but at their expence. In op- 
polition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will 
venture to aſſert, that the encreaſe of riches and com- 
merce in any one nation, inſtead of hurting, commonly | 
promotes the riches and commerce of all its neighbours ; 
and that a ſtate can ſcarcely carry its trade and induſtry ' 
very far, where all the ſurrounding ſtates are buried in 
ignorance, ſloth, and barbariſm, | 
It is obvious, that the domeſtic TR: of a people 
cannot be hurt by the greateſt proſperity of their neigh- 
bours; and as this branch of commerce is undoubtedly 
the moſt important in any extenſive kingdom, we are ſo 
far removed from all reaſon of jealouſy, But I go far- 
ther, and obſerye, that where an open communication is 
preſerved among nations, it is e but the do- 
| meſtic | 
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meſtic induſtry of every one muſt receive an encreaſe 
from the improvements of the others. Compare the 
ſituation of GREAT BRITAIN at preſent, with what it 


was two centuries ago. All the arts both of agriculture 


and manufactures were then extremely rude and im- 


perfect. Every improvement, which we have ſince 


made, has ariſen from our imitation of foreigners ; and 
we ought ſo far to eſteem it happy, that they had pre- 
viouſly made. adyaricgs in arts and ingenuity. But this 
Intercourſe is ſtill upheld to our great advantage: Not- 
withſtanding the advanced ſtate of our manufactures, we 


daily adopt, in every art, the inventions and improve - 


ments of our neighbours. The commodity is firſt im- 


ported from abroad, to our great diſcontent, while we 
imagine that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the 
art itſelf is gradually imported, to our viſible advantage: 
Yet we continue ſtill to repine, that our neighbours 
mould poſſeſs any art, induſtry, and invention; forget- 
ting that, had they not firſt inſtructed us, we ſhould 
have been at preſent barbarians; and did they not ſtill 
continue their inſtructions, the arts muſt fall into a ſtate 
of languor, and loſe that emulation and novelty, which 
contribute ſo much to their advancement. 


The enereaſe of domeſtic induſtry lays the Foundaticn 
Where a great number of com- 


modities are raiſed and perfected for the home- market, 
there will always be found ſome which can be exported 
with advantage. But if our neighbours. have no art or 
cultivation, they cannat take them; becauſe they will 
dave nothing to give in exchange. In this reſpect, ſtates 
are in the ſame condition as individuals. A fingle man 


can ſcarcely be induſtrious, where all his ſellow- citizens 


are idle. The riches of the ſeveral members of a com- 


* contribute to encreaſe my riches, whatever pro- 


fn 
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feffion I may follow. They conſume the produce ot n my 1 


ee and afford me the produce of theirs in return. 


Nor needs any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that their | 
neighbours will i improve to ſuch a degree i in every art and 
manufacture, as to have no demand from them. f Nature, 
by giving 2 diverſity of geniuſes, climates, and ſoils, to 
different nations, has ſecuted | ir mutual intercourſe 
and commerce, as long as they all remain induſtrious and 
civilized, . Nay, the more the arts, encreaſe in any ſtate, 
the more will be its demands from its induſtrious neigh- 
bours. The inhabitants, having become opulent and 
ſkilful, defire to have every commodity in the utmoſt 
perfection; and as they have plenty of commodities to 
give in exchange, they make large importations from eyery 
foreign country. The induſtry of the nations, from 
whom they import, receives encouragement: Their 
own is alſo encreaſed, by the ſale of the commodities 
which they give in exchange. he; eds tha 


But what ifa nation has any FRO FARIE ſuch 28 
the woollen manufacture is in ENoA ND Muſt not 
the interfering of our neighbours] in that manufacture be 2 
loſs to us? I anſwer, that, when any commodity. is 
denominated the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is ſuppoſed that 
this Kingdom has ſome peculiar and natural advantages 
for raiſing the commodity; and if, notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, they loſe ſuch a manufacture, they ought to 
blame their own idleneſs, or bad government, not the i in- 
duſtry of their neighbours. It ought alſo to be conſidered, 
that, by the encreaſe of induſtry among the e eee 
nations, the conſumption of every particular fpecies of 
commodity is alſo encreaſed; and though foreign manu- 
factures interfere with them in the market, the demand for 
their product may ſtill continue, or even encreaſe. And 
{hould it diminiſh, ought the conſequence to be eſteemed 
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ſo fatal? If the ſpirit of induſtry be preſerved, it may 
eaſily be diverted from one branch to another; and the 
manufacturers of wool, for inſtance, be employed in linen, 
filk, iron, or any other commodities, for which there 
appeats to be a demand. We need not apprehend, that 
all the objects of induſtry will be exhauſted, or that our 
manufacturers, while they remain on an equal footing 
with thoſe of our neighbouts, will be in danger of want- 
ing employment. The emulation among rival nations 
ſerves rather to keep induſtry alive in all of them: And 
any people is happier who poſſeſs a variety of manufac- 
tures, than if they enjoyed one ſingle great manufacture; 
in which they are all employed. Their ſituation is leſs 
precarious ; and they will feel leſs ſenſibly thoſe revolu- 
tions and uncertainties, to which every particular branch 
of commerce will always be expoſed: | | 


The only commercial ſtate, that ou ught to dread the 
| improvements and induſtry. of their neighbours, is ſuch 
a one as the Doren, who enjoying no extent of land, 
nor poſſeſſing any number of native commodities, flouriſh 
only by their being the brokers, and factors, and carriers 
of others. Such a people may naturally apprehend, that, 
as ſoon as the neighbouring ſtates come to know and pur- 
ſue their intereſt, they will take into their own hands the 
management of their affairs, and depri ve their brokers of 
that profit, which they formerly reaped from it. But 
though this conſequence may naturally be dreaded, it is 
very long before it takes place; and by art and induſtry 
it may be warded off for many generations, if not wholly 
eluded. The advantage of ſuperior. ſtocks and corre- 
ſpondence is ſo great, that it is not eaſily overcome; and 
as all the tranſactions encreaſe by the encreaſe of induſtry 
in the neighbouring ſtates, even a people whoſe com- 
merce * on this precarious baſis, may at firſt reap a 
conſiderable 


— 
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conſiderable profit from the flouriſhing condition of their 
neighbours. The DuTCH, having mortgaged all their 
revenues, make not ſuch a figure in political tranſactions 
as formerly ; but their commerce is ſurely equal to what 
it was in the middle of the laſt century, when they were 
reckoned among the great powers of Europe, | 

Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet with 
ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring nations to 
the ſame ftate of floth and ignorance that prevails in 
Morocco and the coaft of BAR BAR Y. But what would 
be the conſequence? They could ſend us no commodi- 
ties: They could take none from us: Our domeſtic com- 
merce itſelf would languiſh for want of emulation, example, 
and inſtruction: And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon fall into 
the ſame abject condition, to which we had reduced them. 
I ſhall therefore venture to acknowledge, that, not only 
as 2 man, but as a Bxrrisz ſubject, I pray for the 
flouriſhing commerce of GERMANY, SPaAin, ITALY, 
and even FRANCE itſelf, I am at leaſt certain, that 
GREAT BRITAIN, and all thoſe nations, would flouriſh 
more, did their ſovereigns and miniſters adopt ſuch en- 
larged and benevolent ſentiments towards each other. 
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E S S A V VII. 


Of the BALANCE of POWER. | 


T is a queſtion, whether the idea of the balance of 

power be owing entirely to modern policy, or whe- 
ther the phraſe only has been invented in theſe later 
ages? It is certain that XENoOPHoON *, in his inſtitution 
of Cyrus, repreſents the combination of the As1aTIC - 
powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy of the encreaſing 
force of the MEpEs and PERSIANS; and though that 
elegant compoſition ſhould be ee altogether a ro- 
mance, this ſentiment, aſcribed by the author to the 
eaſtern princes, is at leaſt a proof of the nn notion 
of ancient times. | 

In all the politics of GxkECE, the anxiety, with re- 
gard to the balance of power, is apparent, and is ex- 
preſsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient hiſtorians. 
TrvcrpiDEs f repreſents the league, which was formed 
againſt ATHENS, and which produced the PELoPoNNE- 
SIAN war, as entirely owing to this principle. And after 
the decline of ATHENs, when the THEBANS and LAcE- 
DEMONIANS diſputed for ſovereignty, we find, that the 
ATHENIANS (as well as many other republics) always 
threw. themſelves into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured 
to preſerve the balance. They ſupported THEBES againſt 

EY... 7 1 
Vox. I. A a SPARTA, 
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SPARTA, cl the great victory gained by EAM IxOR DAS 
. at LEUCTRA ; after which they immediately went over 
to the conquered, from generoſity, as they pretended, but 


in reality from their jealouſy of the conquerors #, 


Whoever will read DEMosTHENEsS's oration for the 
MEGALoPOLITANS,-may fee the utmoſt” refiriements on 
this principle, that ever entered into the head of a VENR- 
TIAN or ENGLISH ſpeculatiſt. And upon the firſt riſe 
of the MAaceponian power, this orator immediately 
diſcovered the danger, ſounded the alarm throughout all 
q Gxxxcx, and at laſt aſſembled that confederacy under the 
_ banners of ATHENS, which fought the great and deciſive 
„ battle of CHARONEA. 


C It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by hiſtorians 
as wars of emulation rather than of politics ; and each 
| ſtate ſeems to have had more in view the honour of lead- 
| ing the reſt, than any well- grounded hopes of authority 
2 and dominion. If we conſider, indeed, the fmall number 
I of inhabitants in any one republic, compared to the 
whole, the great difficulty of forming fieges in thoſe 
times, and the extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of 
every freeman among that noble people; we ſhall con- 
clude, that the balance of power was, of itſelf, ſufficiently 
fecured in GREECE, and needed not'to have been guarded 
| with that caution which may be requiſite in other ages. 
1 | But whether we aſcribe the ſhifting of fides in all the 
GGRECIAN republics to jealous emulation or cautious politics, 
4 5 the effects were alike, and every prevailing power was ſure 
„ to meet with a confederacy againſt it, and oy bean 
— | compoſed of its former friends and allies. 
x | The ſame principle, call it envy or prudence, which ö 
| produced the O/traciſm of ATHENS, and 3 of Sy- 
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RACUSE, and expelled every citizen whoſe fame or power 
overtopped the reſt ; the ſame principle; I fay, naturally 
diſcovered itſelf in foreign politics, and ſoon raiſed ene- 
mies to the leading ſtate; however moderate in the exer- 
Ciſe of its authority. SES | 

The PERSIAN monarch was really; in his force; a 
petty prince compared to the GRECIAN republics; and 
therefore it behoved him, from views of ſafety more than 
from emulation, to intereſt himſelf in their quarrels, and 
to ſupport the weaker fide in every conteſt, This was 
the advice given by ALCIBIADES to T1SSAPHERNES ®, 
and it prolonged, near a century, the date of the 8 
empire; till the neglect of it for a moment, after the 
firſt appearance of the aſpiring genius of PHIEIP, brought 
that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, with a ra- 
pidity of which there are few inſtances in the hiſtory of 


mankind,  _ 

The ſucceſſors of ALzxAnDER ſhowed great Jealouſy 
of the balance of power; a- jealouſy founded on true 
politics and prudence, and which preſerved diſtinct for 
ſeveral ages the partition made after the death of that 
famous conqueror. The fortune and ambition of Ax 
TIGONUS T threatened them anew with a univerſal mo- 
narchy; but their combination, and their victory at 
Irsus ſaved them. And in ſubſequent times, we find, that, 
as the Eaſtern princes conſidered the GREEKs and Ma- 
CEDONIANS as the only real military force with whom 
they had any intercourſe, they kept always a watchful 

eye over that part of the world. The PToLEmIEs, in 
particular, ſupported firſt Ax Arus and the ACHAtans, 
and then CLEOMENES king of SPARTA, from no other 
view than as a counterbalance to the Macepoxiay 


7 TuvevD, lib, viii. Tf Diop, sic. lib. xx, 
e monarehs. 
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monarchs, For this is the account which Pol xRIVs 
gives of the EGYPTIAN politics *. 

The reaſon, why it is ſuppoſed, that the ancients were 
entirely ignorant of the balance of power, ſeems to be 
drawn from the RoMaAN hiſtory more than the GRE- 
CIAN; and as the tranſactions of the former are ge- 
nerally more familiar to us, we have thence formed all 


our concluſions.” It muſt be owned, that the Romans 


never met with any ſuch general combination or confe- 
deracy againſt them, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected from their rapid conqueſts and declared ambition; 
but were allowed peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, 
one after another, till they extended their dominion over 


the whole known world. Not to mention the fabulous 
| BEI of their ITALIC wars; there was, upon Hanni- 


BAL'S invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a remarkable criſis, 


which ought to have called up the attention of all ci- 


vilized nations. It appeared afterwards (nor was it diffi- 
cult to be obſerved at the time) + that this was a conteſt 
for univerſal empire; yet no prince or ſtate ſeems to 


have been in the leaſt alarmed about the event or iſſue of 


the quarrel. ' PnIIIr of Macgpown remained neuter, 


till he ſaw the victories of HANNIBAL ; and then moft 
imprudently formed an alliance with the conqueror, up- 
on terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he 


was to aſſiſt the CarTHAGINIAN ſtate in their conqueſt 
of ITALY; after which they engaged to ſend over forces 
into GREECE, to aſſiſt him in ra the GRECIAN 


commonwealths 4 f 


* Lib. ii. Cap. 51. 

+ It was obſerved by ſome, as appears by the ſpeech of 8 of 
Naurac run, in the general congreſs of GMEECER. See Porys, lib: v. 
cap · 104. f | 

oY T1TtI Liv1z, lib, xxiii. cap. 33. 
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The RRHODrTAN and ACHAEAN republics are much 
celebrated by ancient hiftorians for their wiſdom and 


ſound policy; yet both of them aſſiſted the Romans in 


their wars againſt PHILIP and ANTIocHus. And what 


may be eſteemed {till a ſtronger proof, that this maxim 
was not generally known in thoſe ages; no ancient 


author has remarked the imprudence of theſe meaſures, 
nor has even blamed that abſurd treaty above-mentioned, 


made by PHILIP with the CARTHACGCINTANS. Princes 
and ſtateſmen, in all ages, may, before-hand, be blinded in 
their reaſonings with regard to events: But it is ſome- 
what extraordinary, that hiſtorians, afterwards, ſhould 
not form a ſounder judgment of them. 

MAssixISs A, ATTALUs, PRUSIASs, in Nate their 
private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtruments of 
the Roman greatneſs; and never ſeem to have ſuſpected, 
that they were forging their own chains, while they 


advanced the conqueſts of their ally. A ſimple treaty 


and agreement between MassfxISSA and the CAR TH A- 
GINIANSs, ſo much required by mutual intereſt, barred the 
Romans from all entrance into AFRICA, - and preſerved 
liberty to mankind, 

The only prince we meet with in the RoMAN hiſtory, 
who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of power, is 
HERO king of SyRAcusk. Though the ally of Roms, 


he ſent aſſiſtance to the CARTHAGINIANsS, during the 


war of the auxiliaries ; . Eſteeming it requiſite,” ſays 
PoLyB1Us *, © both in order to retain his dominions in 
« $1cILY, and to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that 
« CARTHAGE ſhould be ſafe; leſt by its fall the re- 
« maining power ſhould be able, without contraſt or 
( oppoſition, to execute every purpoſe and undertaking. 


* Lib, i, cap. 83. | | e 
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& Ard here he acted with great wiſdom and prudence. 
« For that is never, on any account, to be overlooked ; 


„ nor ought ſuch a force ever to be thrown into one 


© hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ſtates from 
« defending their rights againſt it.“ Here is the aim of 
modern politics pointed out in expreſs terms. 


In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance of power 
is founded ſo much on common ſenſe and obyious rea- 
ſoning, that it is impoſſible it could altogether have 
eſcaped antiquity, where we find, in other particulars, 
ſo many marks of deep penetration and diſcernment. 
If it was not ſo generally known and acknowledged as at 
preſent, it had, at leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and 
more experienced princes and politicians, And indeed, 
even at preſent, however generally known and acknow- 
ledged among ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in prac- 
tice, an authority much more extenſive among thoſe ws 
govern the world. 


After the fall of the Rowan empire, the form of go- 
vernment, eſtabliſhed by the northern conquerors, inca- 


pacitated them, in a great meaſure, for farther conqueſts, 


and long maintained each ſtate in its proper boundaries. 


But when vaſſalage and the feudal militia were aboliſhed, 


mankind were-anew alarmed by the danger of univerſal 
monarchy, from .the union of ſo many kingdoms and 
principalities in the perſon of the emperor CHARLES. 
But the power of the houſe of AUSTRIA, founded on 
extenſive but divided dominions, and their riches, de- 
rived chiefly from mines of gold and filver, were more 
likely to decay, of themſelyes, from internal defects, than 
to overthrow all the bulwarks raiſed againſt them. In 
leſs than a century, the force of that violent and haughty 
race was mattered, their opulence diſſipated, their ſplen- 


to 
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to the liberties of EuRoPE, poſſeſſing all the advantages 
of the former, and labouring under none of its defects, 
except a ſhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution, 
with which the houſe of AUSTRIA was ſo long, and ſtill 
is ſo much infatuated. | | 


In the general wars, maintained againſt this ambitious 
power, GREAT BRITAIN has ſtood foremoſt; and ſhe 
{till maintains her ſtation. Beſide her advantages of riches 
and ſituation, her people are animated with ſuch a na- 
tional ſpirit, and are ſo fully ſenſible of the bleflings of 
their government, that we' may hope their vigour never 
will languiſh in ſo neceſſary and fo juſt a cauſe. On the 
contrary, if we may judge by the paſt, their paſſionate 
ardour ſeems rather to require ſome moderation; and they 
have oftener erred from a laudable OT than from a 
blameable deficiency. 

In the firft place, we ſeem to have 1 more poſſeſſed 
with the ancient GREEK ſpirit of jealous emulation, than 
actuated by the prudent views of modern politics. Our 
wars, with FRANCE have been bcgun with juſtice, and 
even, perhaps, from neceſſity; but have always been 
too far puſhed from obſtinacy and paſſion. The ſame 
peace, which was afterwards made at RySWICK in 1697, 
was offered ſo early as the year ninety-two ; that con- 
cluded at UTRECHT in 1712 might have been finiſhed 
on as good conditions at GERTRUYTENBERG in the year 
eight; and we might have given at FRANKFORT, in 
1743, the ſame terms, which we were glad to accept of 
at A1x-LA-CHAPELLE in the year forty-eight. Here 
then we ſee, that above half of our wars with France, 
and all our public debts, are owing more to our own 
imprudent vehemence, than to "IO: ambition of our 
een | | + BL, 
Aa 4 In 
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In the ſecond place, we are ſo declared in our oppoſi- 
tion to FRENCH power, and ſo alert in defence of our 
allies, that they always reckon upon our force as upon 
their own; and expecting to carry on war at our ex- 
pence, refuſe all reaſonable terms of accommodation. 
Habent ſubjectos, tanquam ſuos; viles, ut alienos. All the 
world knows, that the factious vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the beginning of the laſt parliament, with 
the profeſſed humour of the nation, made the queen of 
HunGary inflexible in her terms, and prevented that 
agreement with PRUSSIA, which would immediately have 
reſtored the general tranquillity of EuRopx. 


In the third place, we are ſich true combatants, that, 
when once engaged, we loſeall concern for ourſelves and 
our poſterity, and conſider only how we may beſt annoy 
the enemy. To mortgage our revenues at ſo deep a rate, 

in wars, where we were only acceſſaries, was ſurely the 

moſt fatal deluſion, that a nation, which had any preten- 
ſion to politics and prudence, has ever yet been guilty 
of. That remedy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not 
rather a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to be reſerved, to 
the laſt extremity; and no evil, but the greateſt and 
moſt urgent, ſhould ever induce us to embrace ſo dan- 
gerous an expedient, 

Theſe exceſſes, to which we have been carried, are 
prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become ſtill 
more e another way, by begetting, as is uſual, 
the oppoſite extreme, and rendering us totally careleſs 
and ſupine with regard to the fate of EvRoee.. The 
ATHENIANS, from the moſt buſtling, intriguing, warlike 
people of GREECE, finding their error in thruſting them- | 

ſelves into every quarrel, abandoned all attention to fo- 


reign affairs; and in no cont ever took part on either 
de, 
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fide, except by their flatteries and complaiſance to the 


victor. 


Enormous monarchies are, probably, deſtructive to 
human nature; in their progreſs, in theit continuance *, 


and even in their downfal, which never can be very 
diſtant from their eſtabliſhment. The military genius, 


which aggrandized the monarchy, ſoon leaves the court, 
the capital, and the center of ſuch a government; while 
the wars are carried on at a great diſtance, and intereſt ſo 
ſmall a part of the ſtate. The ancient nobility, whoſe 
affections attach them to their ſovereign, live all at court; 
and never will accept of military employments, which 
would carry them to remote and barbarous frontiers, 
where they are diſtant both from their pleaſures and their 
fortune. The arms of the ſtate, muſt, therefore, be en- 


truſted to mercenary ſtrangers, without zeal, without 


attachment, without honour; ready on every occaſion 
to turn them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate 
malcontent, who offers pay and plunder. This is the 
neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus human nature 
checks itſelf in its airy elevation: Thus ambition blindly 
labours for the deſtruction of the conqueror, of his family, 
and of every thing near and dear to him. The Bour- 
BONs, truſting to the ſupport of their brave, faithful, and 
affectionate nobility, would puſh their advantage, with- 
out reſerve or limitation. Theſe, while fired with glory 
and emulation, can bear the fatigues and dangers of war; 
but never would ſubmit to languiſh in the garriſons of 
HuNnGaRry or L1THUANIA, forgot at court, and ſacrificed 
to the intrigues of every minion or miſtreſs, who ap- 


* If the Roman empire was of advantage, it could only proceed from 
this, that mankind were generally in a very diſorderly, uncivilized In, 
before its eſtabliſhment, 
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proaches the prince. The troops are filled with CR A- 
VATES and TARTARSO, Huss ARS and Cossacs; inter- 
mingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers of fortune from 
the better provinces: And the melancholy fate of the 
Rom Ax emperors, from the ſame cauſe, is renewed over 
and over again, till the final diſſolution of the monarchy. 


E S S AY VIII 
A  EAKES. 


HERE is a prevailing maxim, among ſome rea- 
ſoners, that every new tax creates a new ability in the 
ſubjef? to bear it, and that each encreaſe of public burdens 
encreaſes proportionably the induſiry of the people. This 
maxim is of ſuch a nature as is moſt likely to be abuſed; 
and is ſo much the more dangerous, as its truth cannot 
be altogether denied: but it muſt be owned, when kept 
within certain bounds, to have ſome ane in 58aſog 
and experience, | 


When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are con- 
ſumed by the common people, the neceſſary conſequence 
may ſeem to be, either that the poor muſt retrench ſome- 
thing from their way of living, or raiſe their wages, ſo 
as to make the burden of the tax fall entirely upon the 
rich. But there is a third conſequence, which often 
follows upon taxes, namely, that the poor encreaſe 
their induſtry, perform more work, and live as well as 
before, without demanding more for their labour, Where 
taxes are moderate, are laid on gradually, and affect not 
the neceſſaries of life, this conſequence naturally follows; 
and it is certain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve to ex- 
cite the induſtry of a people, and render them more opu- 
lent and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt 
adyantages. For we may __" as a parallel inſtance, 


that 
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that the moſt commercial nations have not always poſ- | 
ſeſſed the greateſt extent of fertile land; but, on the 
contrary, that they have laboured under many natural 
diſadvantages. TYRE, ATHENS, CARTHAGE, Rnopes, 
Genoa, VENICE, HoLLAND, are ſtrong examples to 
this purpoſe. And in all hiſtory, we find only three 
inſtances of large and fertile countries, which have poſ- 
ſeſſed much trade; the NETHERLANDS, ENGLAND, and 
FRANCE. The two former ſeem to have been allured 
by the advantages of their maritime ſituation, and the ne- 
ceſſity they lay under of frequenting foreign ports, in 
order to procure what their own climate refuſed them. 
And as to FRANCE, trade has come late into that king- 
dom, and ſeems to have been the effect of reflection and 
obſervation in an ingenious and enterprizing people, who 
remarked the riches acquired by ſuch of the neighbouring 
nations as cultivated navigation and commerce. 


The places mentioned by CictRo *, as poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt commerce in his time, are ALEXANDRIA,; 
Corcyus, Tyre, Spor, AnDRos, CyPRus, Pam- 
PHYLIA, Lycia, Rropts, Cnios, ByzanTIUm, 
LEsBos, SMYRNA, MiLETUM, Coos. All theſe, ex- 
cept ALEXANDRIA, were either ſmall iſlands, or narrow 
territories. And that city owed its trade entirely. to the 
happineſs of its ſituation, | 
Since therefore ſome optical ie or diſadvan- 
tages may be thought favourable to induſtry, why may 
not artificial burdens have the ſame effect? Sir WII- 
LIAM TEMPLE +, we may obſerve, aſeribes the induſtry 
of the DUTCH entirely to neceflity, proceeding from 
their natural diſadvantages ; and illuſtrates his doctrine 
by a ſtriking en with In EL AvD; ere, 
® Epift, ad Arr. lb, ix. ep. 11 | 
+ Account of the NETUERLANDS, chap. "wy 


ſ ays 


Of TAXES. | EE 


fays he, “ by the largeneſs and plenty of the ſoil, and 
& ſcarcity of people, all things neceſſary to life are ſo 
„ cheap, that an induſtrious man, by two days labour, 
“ may gain enough to feed him the reſt of the week. 
« Which I take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs 
attributed to the people. For men naturally prefer 
<« eaſe before labour, and will not take pains if they can 
live idle; though when, by neceſſity, they have been 
4 inured to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a cuſ- 
<« tom neceſſary to their health, and to their very enter- 
<« tainment. Nor perhaps is the change harder, from 
& conſtant eaſe to labour, than from conſtant labour to 
<« eaſe.” After which the author proceeds to confirm 
his doctrine, , by enumerating, as above, the places where 
trade has moſt flouriſhed, in ancient and modern times ; 
and which are commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow con- 
fined territories, as beget a neceſſity for induſtry, - 


The beſt taxes are ſuch as are levied upon conſump- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of luxury ; becauſe ſuch taxes are 
leaſt felt by the people. They ſeem, in ſome meaſure, 
voluntary ; ſince a man may chuſe how far he will uſe 
the commodity which is taxed: They are paid gradually 


and inſenſibly: They naturally produce ſobriety and fru- 
gality, if judiciouſly impoſed: And being confounded - 


with the natural price of the commodity, they are 
ſcarcely perceived by the conſumers. Their only difad- 
vantage is, that they are expenſive in the levying. 

Taxes upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence ; 
but have every other diſadvantage. Moſt Rates, how- 


ever, are obliged to have 888 505 to them, i in order to 


ſupply the deficiencies of the other. | 

But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are the arbitrary. 
They are commonly converted, by their management, 
into puniſhments on induſtry ; ; and alſo, by their una- 
| voidable 


— 
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voidable inequality, are more grievous, than by the real 
burden which they impoſe. It is ſurpriſing, therefore; 
to ſee them have place-among any civilized people. | 


In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, 
which they commonly are, may be eſteemed dangerous; 
Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovereign to add a little more» 
and a little more, to the ſum demanded, that theſe taxes 
are apt to become altogether oppreſſive and intolerable. 
On the other hand, a duty upon cotnmodities checks it- 
ſelf; and a prince will ſoon find, that an encreafe of the 
impoſt is no encreaſe of his revenue. It is not eaſy, 
therefore, for a . 8855 to be os rg n by ſuch 


taxes. | | 
"Hiflorians * us, that one of the chief cauſes of 
the deſtruction of the Roman ſtate, was the alteration, 
which Coxs TAx TI introduced into the finances, by 
ſubſtituting an univerſal poll-tax,. in lieu of almoſt all the 
tithes, cuſtoms, and exciſes, which formerly compoſed 
the revenue of the empire. The people, in all the pro- 
vinces, were ſo grinded and oppreſſed by the publicant, 
that they were glad to take refuge under the conquering 
arms of the barbarians; whoſe dominion, as they had 

fewer neceſſities and leſs art, was found preferable to the 


refined tyranny of the Romans. 


It is an opinion, zealouſly promoted by ſome political 
writers, that, ſince all taxes, as they pretend, fall ulti- 
mately upon land, it were better to lay them originally 
there, and aboliſh every duty upon conſumptions. But 
it is denied, that all taxes fall ultimately upon land. If 
a duty be laid upon any commodity, conſumed by an 
artiſan, he has two obvious expedients for paying it; 
he may retrench ſomewhat of his expence, or he may 


encreaſe. his labour, Both theſe reſources are more eaſy 
3 i a and 
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and natural, than that of heightening his wages. We 
ſee, that, in years of ſcarcity, the weaver either con- 
ſumes leſs or labours more, or employs both theſe expe - 
dients of frugality and induſtry, by which he is enabled 
to reach the end of the year. It is but juſt, that he 
ſhould ſubject himſelf to the ſame hardſhips, if they de- 
ſerve the name, for the ſake of the publick, which gives 
him protection. By what contrivance can he raiſe the 
price of his labour? The manufacturer who employs 
him, will not give him more: Neither can he, becauſe 
the merchant, who exports the cloth, cannot raiſe its 
price, being limited by the price which it yields in foreign 
markets. Every man, to be ſure, is deſirous of puſhing 
off from himſelf the burden of any tax which is impoſed, 
and of Jaying it upon others : But as every man has the 
ſame inclination, and is upon the defenſive ; no ſet of 
men can be ſuppoſed to prevail altogether in this conteſt. 
And why the landed gentleman ſhould be the victim of 
the whole, and ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, as 
well as others are, I cannot readily imagine. All tradeſ- 
men, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, and divide 
him among them, if they could: But this inclination 
they always have, though no taxes were levied ; and the 
fame methods, by which he guards againſt the impoſition 
of tradeſmen before taxes, will ſerve him afterwards, and 
make them ſhare the burden with him. They muſt be 
very heavy taxes, indeed, and very injudicioufly levied, 
which the artiſan will not, of himſelf, be enabled to 
pay, by ſuperior induſtry and frugality, without raiſing 
the price of his labour. 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, thin we 
have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what fre- 
_ quently happens in political inſtitutions, that the conſe- 


_ quences of things are : diametrically oppoſite to what we 
| Would 
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| ould expect on the firſt appearance. It is regarded as a 


fundamental maxim of the 'TurRK15H government, that 
the Grand Signior, though abſolute maſter of the lives 
and fortunes of each individual, has no authority to im- 
poſe a new tax: and every OTTOMAN prince, who has 
made ſuch an attempt, either has been obliged to retract, 
or has found the fatal effects of his perſeverance. One 
would imagine, that this prejudice or eſtabliſhed opinion 
were the firmeſt barrier in the world. againſt oppreſſion; 

yet it is certain, that its effect is quite contrary. The 
emperor, having no regular method of encreaſing his 
revenue, muſt allow all the baſhaws and governors to 
oppreſs and abuſe” the ſubjefts : And theſe he ſqueezes 
| after their return from their government. Whereas, if 
be could impoſe a new tax, like our EUROPEAN princes, 
his intereſt would ſo far be united with that of his people, 
that he would immediately feel the bad effects of theſe 
diſorderly levies of money, and would ſind, that a pound, 
raiſed by a general impoſition, would have leſs pernicious 
effects, than a Willing taken in ſo 289052 and arbitrary 


A manner, 
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ot PunLic Cxnpir, 


* 


1 appears to have bern 2 com mon prafiice "Y an- 
tiquity, to make proviſion, during peace, for the 
neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures before-hand, 
as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or defence; without 
truſting to extraordinary impoſitions, much leſs to bor- 
rowing, in times of diſorder and confuſion. Beſides 
the immenſe ſums above mentioned *, which were amaſſed 
by ATHENS, and by the ProLems, and other ſuc- 
ceſſors of ALEXANDER; we learn from Pr Aro +, that 
the frugal LACEDEMONIANS. had alſo collected a great 
treaſure; and ARRIAN H and PLUTARCH | take notice 
of the riches which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion of on 
the conqueſt of SusA and EcBATANA, and which were 
reſerved, ſome of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I 
remember right, the ſcripture alſo mentions the treaſure 
of HEZEKTAH and the Jewrsn princes z as profane hiſ- 
tory does that of PII Ir and PERSEvs, kings of Ma- 
cEDON. The antient republics of-G Abi had commonly 
large ſums in reſerve $. Every one knows the treaſure 


. nd v. + Azcis, * I Lib, i. 

I Pry . in vita ALES; He makes theſe treaſures amount to $0,000 
talents, or about 15 millions ſterl. QutxTvs Carius (lib, v. cap. 4.) 
ſays, that Al EX AN DER found in 8 vs A above Cs talents. | a! 

& STRABO, lib. iv. 
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ſhould expect on the firſt appearance. It is regarded as a 
fundamental maxim of the Tukk ISH government, that 
the Grand Signior, though abſolute maſter of the lives 
and fortunes of each individual, has no authority to im- 
poſe a new tax: and every OTTOMAN prince, who has 
made ſuch an attempt, either has been obliged to retract, 
or has found the fatal effects of his perſeverance. One 
would imagine, that this prejudice or eſtabliſhed opinion 
were the firmeſt barrier in the world againſt oppreſſion; 
yet it is certain, that its effect is quite contrary. The 
emperor, having no regular method of encreaſing his 
revenue, muſt allow all the baſhaws and governors to 
oppreſs and abuſe” the ſubjets : And theſe he ſqueezes 
after their return from their government. Whereas, if 
| he could impoſe a new tax, like our EUROPEAN princes, 
his intereſt would ſo far be united with that of his people, 
that he would immediately feel the bad effects of theſe 
diſorderly levies of money, and would find, that a pound, 
raiſed by a general impoſition, would have leſs pernicious 
effects, than a iin taken in ſo AA and e 
a manner. 
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of Por ic Cxxpir, 


. 


T appears to have been 4 common practice of an- 


A tiquity, to make proviſion, during peace, for" the 
neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures before-hand, 


as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or defence; without 


truſting to extraordinary impoſitions, much leſs to bor- 
_ rowing, in times of diſorder and confuſion. Beſides 
the immenſe ſums above mentioned *, which were amaſſed 
by ATHENS, and by the PToLEMIEs, and other ſuc- 
ceſſors of ALEXANDER; we learn from PLaTo +, that 
the frugal LACEDEMONIANS had alſo collected a great 
treaſure; and Ax RIAN T and PLUTARCH || take notice 
of the riches which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion of on 
the conqueſt of SusA.and EcBATANA, and which were 
reſerved, ſome of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I 
remember right, the ſcripture, alſo mentions the treaſure 
of HEZEKTAH and the Ixwisn princes; as profane hiſ- 
tory does that of PIII and PERSEvs, kings of Ma- 


cDoNH. The antient republics of G Aut had commonly 
large ſums Fs reſerve h. Every one knows the treaſure 


* Bey v. + Ares. * 1 Lib. is. 

ll Pry . in vita ALEX: He makes theſe treaſures amount to $0,000 
talents, or about 15 millions ſterl. QutnTvs CurT1Vs (lib, v. 1 2.) 
ſays, that Al ZX AN DER found in SUSA above 50,000 talents, 2 

3 STRABO, lib. iv. 4 
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ſeized in Rome by JuLtvs Cæsanx, during the civil 
wars : and we find afterwards, that the wiſer emperors; 
Avcusrus, TIBERTIUs, VESYASTIAN, SEVERUS, Ce. 
always diſcovered the prudent foreſight, of ring great 


ſums againſt any public exig ene. 


On the contrary, our modern expedient, which has 
become very general, is to mortgage the public revenues, 
and to truſt that poſterity will pay off the incumbrances 


contracted by their anceſtors: And they, having before 


their eyes, ſo good an example of their wiſe fathers, have 
the ſame prudent reliance on their poſterity; who, at laſt, 
from neceſſity more than choice, are obliged to place the 
ſame confidence in a new poſterity. But not to waſte 
time in declaiming againſt a practice which appears ruin- 
ous, beyond all controverſy; it ſeems pretty apparent, 
that the ancient maxims are, in this reſpect, more pru- 
dent than the modern; even though the latter had been 


confined within ſome reaſonable bounds, and had ever, 


in any inſtance, been attended with uc frugality, in 
time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts incurred by an 
expenſive war. For why ſhould the caſe be ſo different 
between the public and an individual, as to make us 
eſtabliſh different maxims of conduct for each ? If the 
funds of the former be greater, its neceſſary expences 

are proportionably larger 3 if its reſources be more nu- 
Jes. rk they are not infinite; and as its frame ſhould 
be calculated for a much longer duration than the date of 


A ſingle life, or even of a family, it ſhould embrace 


maxims, large, durable, and generous, agreeably to the 
ſuppoſed extent of its exiſtence. To truſt to chances 
and temporary expedients, 1s, indeed, what the neceſſity 
of human affairs frequently renders unavoidable; but 


e ag voluntarily depend on ſueh ä have not 


f ad 


* 


heceflity, but their own folly, to accuſe for their miſ- 
fortunes, when any ſuch befal them, 


If the abuſes of rreaſures be dangerous, either by en- 


gaging the ſtate in raſh enterprizes, or making it _negle&4 


military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches ; thiabuſes 


of mortgaging are more certain and inevitable; ; poverty, 
impotence, and ſubjection to foreign powers. 

According to modern policy war is attended with 
every deſtructive circumſtance; loſs of men, encreaſe of 
taxes, decay of commerce, diflipation of money, devaſta- 
tion by ſea and land. According to ancient maxims, 
the opening of the public treaſure, as it produced an un- 
common affluence of gold and ſilver, ſerved as a temporary 
encouragement to induſtry, and atoned, i in ſome degree, 
for the inevitable calamities of war, 

It i is very tempting to a miniſter to employ ſuch an 
expedient, as enables him to make a great figure during 
his adminiſtration, without overburthening the people 
with taxes, or exciting any immediate Ganser againſt 
| himſelf. The practice, therefore, of contracting debt 

will almoſt infallibly be abuſed, in every government. 
It would ſcarcely be more imprudent to give a prodigal 
ſon a eredit in every banker's ſhop in London, than to 
impower a ſtateſman to draw bills, in this manner, upon 
poſterity. | 


What then ſhall we fe to the new paradox, that pub- 
lic incumbrances, are, of themſelves, advantageous, 


independent of the neceſlity of contracting them; and 


that any ſtate, even though it were not preſſed * * 


foreign enemy; could not poſſibly have embraced a wiſer 
expedient for promoting commerce and riches, than to 
create funds, and debts, and taxes, without limitation ? 
Reaſonings, ſuch as theſe, might naturally have paſſed 


Ss; for 
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for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like the panegyries 
on folly and a fever, on BusiR1s and Nxzxo, had we 
not ſeen ſuch abſurd maxims patronized by great mini- 
ſters, and by a whole party among us. 2575 
| Lets examine the conſequences of public debts, both 
n our domeſtic management, by their influence on com- 
merce and induſtry ; and in our foreign tranfactions, by 
their effect on wars and negociations. 


Public ſecurities are with us become a kind of money, 
and paſs as readily at the current price as gold or ſilver. 
Wherever any profitable undertaking offers itſelf, how 
expenſive ſoever, there are never wanting hands enow to 
embrace it; nor need a trader, who has ſums in the 
public focks, fear to launch out into the moſt extenſive 
trade; ſince he is poſſeſſed of funds, which will anſwer 
the moſt ſudden demand that can be made upon him, 
No merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep by him any 
conſiderable caſh. - Bank-ftock, or - India-bonds, eſpe- 
cially the latter, ſerve all the ſame purpoſes ; becauſe he 
can diſpoſe of them, or pledge them to a banker, in a 
quarter of an hour; and at the ſame time they are not 
idle, even when in his ſcritoire, but bring him in a con- 
ſtant revenue. In ſhort, our national debts furniſh mer- 

chants with a ſpecies of money, that is continually 
multiplying in their hands, and produces ſure gain, 
beſides the profits of their commerce. This muſt en- 
able them to trade upon leſs profit. The fmal} profit of 
the merchant renders the commodity cheaper, cauſes a 
greater conſumption, quickens the labour of the common 
1 rh and helps to ſpread arts and induſtry ER 

| ihe whole ſociety. 
| There are alſo, we may obſerve, in Exo AND and 
| . in all ſtates, which have both commeree and public 

1 | debts, 
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Ts a ſet of men, who are half merchants, half ſtock- 
bolders, and may be ſuppoſed willing to trade for ſmall 
profits ; becauſe commerce is not their principal or ſole 
ſupport, and their revenues in the funds are a ſure re- 
ſource for themſelves and their families. Were there 
no funds, great merchants would have no expedient for 
realizing or ſecuring any part of their profit, but by 
making purchaſes of land; and land has many diſadvan- 


tages in compariſon of funds. Requiring more Care 


and inſpection, it divides the time and attention of the 
merchant ; upon any tempting offer or extraordinary 
accident in trade, it is not ſo eafily converted into 


money; and as it attracts too much, both by the many 


natural pleaſures it affords, and the authority it gives, 
it ſoon converts the citizen into the country gentleman. 
More men, therefore, with large ſtocks and incomes, 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to continue in trade, where 
there are public debts; and this, it muſt be owned, is 
of ſome advantage to commerce, by diminiſhing its 


profits, promoting circulation, and' IO in- 


duſtry. 


ſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh the 


many diſadvantages which attend our public debts, in the 
whole interior economy of the ſtate; You will find na 
compariſon between the ill moos the good which reſult 


from them. 
Firft, It is certain, that national debts cauſe a vir 


confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the 


great ſums, levied in the provinces to pay the intereſt ; 
and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above men- 


tioned, which they give the merchants in the capita] . 


above the reſt of the kingdom. The queſtion is, whe- 


ther, in our caſe, it be for the public intereſt, that ſo 


B b 3 ; many 


But, in oppoſition to theſe two favourable eircum- 


- 


E 
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many privileges ſhould be conferred on Loxbox, which 
has already arrived at ſuch an enormous ſize, and ſeems 
Kill encreaſing ? Some men are a prehenſive of the con- 
ſequences. For my own part, cannot forbear think- 
ing, that, though the head is undoubtedly t too large for 
the body, yet that great city is ſo happily ſituated, that 
its exceſſive bulk cauſes leſs inconvenience than'even a 
ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom. There is more 
difference between the prices of all proviſions i in Parts 
and LANGUEDOC, than between thoſe i in Lonpon and 
VonksnRE. The immenſe greatneſs, i indeed, of Loy- 
box, under a government which admits not of difcre- 
tionary power, renders the people factious, mutinous, 
ſeditious, and even perhaps rebellious. But to this 
evil the national debts themſelves tend to provide a 

' remedy. The firſt viſible eruption, or eyen immediate 
danger of public diſorders, muſt alarm all the ſtock- 
| holders, whoſe property is the moſt precarious of any; 
and will make them fly to the ſupport of government, 
whether menaced wy qe vi ſiolence or demacratical 
frenzy. | 

| Secondly, Public ſtocks, cing a kind of paper- -credit 
have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpecies of 
money. They baniſh gold and ſilver from the moſt 
conſiderable commerce of the ſtate, reduce them to 
common circulation, and by that means render all 
proviſions and labour dearer than WRT — would 


be. 


Thirdly, The taxes, which are . to pay the in- 
tereſts of theſe debts, are apt either to heighten the 
| price of labour, or be an oppreflion on the poorer ſort. _ 


Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a great ſhare of our na- 


5 bana Tad aha * render the 4 mn in a manner, txi- 
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butary to them, and may in time occaſion. the tranſſ 
of our people and our induſtry. 1 0 
F. ifthly, The greater part of the public ſtock den . 
ways in the hands of idle people, who live on their re- 
venue, our funds, in that view, give great encourage - 
ment to an uſeleſs and unactive life. | 
But though the injury, that ariſes to commerce and 


induſtry from our public funds, will appear, upon ba- 


lancing the whole, not inconſiderable, it is trivial, in 
compariſon of the prejudice that reſults to the ſtate con- 
ſidered as a body politic, which muſt ſupport itſelf in 
the ſociety of nations, and have various tranſactions with 
other ſtates in wars and negociations. The ill, there, 
is pure and unmixed, without any favourable circum- 
ſtance to atone for it; and it is an ill too of a nature the 
higheſt and moſt important. 

We have, indeed, been told, that the public i is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are moſtly 
due among ourſelves, and bring as much property to one 
as they take from another. It is like transferring money 
from the right hand to the left; which leaves the perſon 
neither richer nor poorer than before. Such looſe rea- 
ſonings and ſpecious compariſons will always paſs, where 
we judge not upon principles. I aſk, Is it poſſible, in 
the nature of things, to overburthen a nation with taxes, 


even where the ſovereign reſides among them ? The very 


doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince it is requiſite, in every 
community, that there be a certain proportion obſerved 
between the laborious and the idle part of it, Bur if all 
our preſent taxes be mortgaged, muſt we not invent new 
ones? And may not this matter be carries toa n 
. is ruinous and deſtructive ? | 
. B b 4 11758 In 
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In every nation, there are always ſome methods of | 
levying money more eaſy: than others, agrecably to the 
way of living of the people, and the commodities they 
make uſe of. In GREAT Britain, the exciſes upon malt 
and beer afford a large revenue; becauſe the operations 
of malting and brewing are tedious, and ate impoſlible to 

be concealed; and at the ſame time, theſe commodities 


are not ſo abſolutely neceſlary to life, as that the raiſing 


of their price would very much affect the poorer ſort. 


' Theſe taxes being all mortgaged, what difficulty to find 


new ones] what vexation and ruin of the poor! 
Duties upon conſumptions are more equal and eaſy 

than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs to the public, 

that the former are all exhauſted, and that we muſt 


have recourſe to the more ren method of levying 


Faxes | 
Were all the pasprietbt of land only ſtewards to the 


public; muſt not neceſſity force them to practiſe all the 
arts of oppreſſion uſed by ſtewards; where the abſence 


or negligence « of the ene e them ſecure againſt 


enquiry ? 


It will fearcely * afferted: that no bounds at ever 
to be ſet to national debts; and that the public would be 


no weaker, were twelve or fifteen ſhillings in the pound, 
land- tax, mortgaged, with all the preſent cuſtoms and 


xciſes. There. is fomething, therefore, in the caſe, 


beſide the's mere transferring of property from the one hand 
| to another. In $00. years, the poſterity of thoſe now 


in the coaches, and of thoſe upon the boxes, will pro- 
bably have changed places, without affecting the public 
by theſe revolutions... 

Suppoſe the public, once kairly bioüht to that binn 


| tion, to to which it is haftening 1 with meh amazing rapidity; 


ſuppoſe 
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ſippoſe the land to be taxed eighteen or nineteen thil 


lings in the pound; for it can never bear the whole 
twenty ; ſuppoſe all the exciſes and cuſtoms to be ſcrewed 
up to the utmoſt which the nation can bear, without en- 
tirely lofing its commerce and induſtry ; and ſuppoſe that 


all thoſe funds are mortgaged to perpetuity, and that the 


invention and wit of all our projectors can find no new 
impoſition, which may ſerve as the foundation of a new 
loan; and let us conſider the neceſſary conſequences of 
this ſituation. Though the imperfect tate of our politi- 
cal knowledge, and the narrow capacities of men, make 
it difficult to foretel the effects which will reſult from any 
untried meaſure, the feeds of ruin are here ſcattered with 
ſuch profuſion as nat to eſcape the oy of the moſt care- 
leſs obſerver, 


In this unnatural Nate of fociety, the cocks perſons, 


who poſſeſs any revenue beyond the immediate effects of 


their induſtry, are the ſtock-holders, who draw almoſt 
all the rent of the Jand and houſes, beſides the produce 
of all the cuſtoms and exciſes. Theſe are men, whe 
have no connexions with the ſtate, who can enjoy their 
revenue in any part of the globe in which they chuſe to 
reſide, who will naturally bury themſelves in the capital 
or in great cities, and who will ſink into the lethargy of 
a ſtupid and pampered luxury, without ſpirit, ambition, 
or enjoyment. Adieu to all ideas of nobility, gentry, 
and family. The ſtocks can be transferred in an inſtant. 
and being in ſuch a fluctuating ſtate, will ſeldom be tranſ- 
mitted during three generations from father to ſon. Or 
were they to remain ever ſo long in one family, they 
convey no hereditary authority or credit to the poſſeſſor; 
and by this means, the ſeveral ranks of men, which form 

Y of independent i in a ſtate, inſtituted by 
the 
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the hand of nature, are entirely loft ; and every man in 
authority derives his influence from the commiſſion alone 
of the ſovereign. No expedient remains for preventing 
or ſuppreſſing inſurrections, but mercenary armies : No 


- expedient at all remains for reſiſting tyranny : Elections 


are ſwayed by bribery and corruption alone : And the 
middle power between king and people being totally re- 


moved, a grievous deſpotiſm muſt infallibly prevail. The 
landholders, deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for 


their oppreſſions, will be utterly unable to make any op- 
poſition to it. 
Though a reſolution ſhould be n % the legiſla- 


ture never to impoſe any tax which hurts commerce and 
| diſcourages induſtry, it will be impoſſible for men, in 


ſubjects of ſuch extreme delicacy, to reaſon ſo juſtly as 
never to be, miſtaken, or amidſt difficulties ſo urgent, 
never to be ſeduced from their reſolution. The continual 
fluctations in commerce require continual alterations i in 
the nature of the taxes; which expoſes the legiſlature 
every moment to the danger both of wilful and involun- 
tary error.” And any great blow given to trade, whether 
by injudicious taxes or by other accidents, throws the 


| whole ſyſtem of government into confuſion, 


But what expedient can the public now employ, even 
ſuppoſing trade to continue in the moſt flouriſhing condi- 
tion, in order to ſupport its foreign wars and-enterprizes, 
and to defend its own honour and intereſt, or thoſe of its 
allies ?* I do not aſk how the public is to exert ſuch a 
prodigious power as it has maintained during our late 


- wars; where we have ſo much exceeded, not only our 
own natural ftrength, but even that of the greateſt em- 


pires. This extravagance is the abuſe complained of, 
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ſent expoſed. But ſince we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe great com- 


merce and opulence to remain, even after every fund is 
mortgaged; theſe riches muſt be defended by proportional 
power; and whence is the public to derive the revenue 
which ſupports it? It muſt plainly be from a continual 
taxation of the annuitants, or, which is the ſame thing, 
from mortgaging anew, on every exigency, a certain 
part of their annuities; and thus making them contribute 
to their own defence, and to that of the nation. But 
the difficulties, attending this ſyſtem of policy, will 
eaſily appear, whether we ſuppoſe the king to have be- 
come abſolute maſter, or to be ſtill controuled by national 
councils, i in which the annuitants themſelves muſt neceſ- 
ſarily bear the principal ſway. - 7 

If the prince has become abſolute, as may nan be 
expected from this fituation of affairs, it is ſo eaſy for 
him to encreaſe his exactions upon the annuitants, which 
amount only to the retaining money in his own hands, 
that this ſpecies of property wauli ſoon loſe all its cre- 
dit, and the whole income of every individual in the 
ſtate muſt lie entirely at the mercy of the ſovereign: A 
degree of deſpotiſm, which no oriental monarchy has ever 
yet attained. Tf, on. the contrary, the conſent of the 
annuitants be requifite for every taxation, they will never 
be perſuaded to contribute ſufficiently even to the ſupport 
of government; as the diminution of their revenue muſt 


in that caſe be very ſenſible, would not be diſguiſed un- 


der the appearance of a branch of exciſe or cuſtoms, and 


would not be ſhared by any other order of the ſtate, who 


are already ſuppoſed to be taxed to the utmoſt. There 
are inſtances, ' in ſome republics, of a hundredth penny, 
and ſometimes of the fiftieth, being given to the ſupport 
of the ſtate 3 but this is always an extraordinary exertion 
f of 15 and c can never r become the foundation of a con- 
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Mane national "PICS We have always found, where 
' a government has mortgaged all its revenues, that it 
neceſſarily ſinks into a ſtate of languor, inactivity, and 
impotence. . | 
Such are the inconveniencies, which may Un onably 
be foreſcen, of this ſituation, to which GREAT BRITAIx 
is viſibly tending. Not to mention, the numberleſs in- 
conveniencies, which cannot be foreſeen; and which 
muſt reſult from ſo monſtrous a ſituation as that of 
making the public the chief or ſole proprietor of land, 
| beſides inveſting it with every branch of cuſtoms and 
exciſe, which the fertile imagination of miniſters and | 
pfrojectors have been able to invent. 
I muſt confeſs, that there is a ſtrange ſupineneſs, from 
long cuſtom, creeped into all ranks of men, with regard 
 _  to' public debts, not unlike what divines ſo vehemently 
1 complain of with regard to their religious doctrines. We 
| all own, that the moſt ſanguine imagination cannot hope, 
1 either that this or any future miniſtry will be poſſeſſed of 
3 uch rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make a conſiderable 
| | | 
| 


progreſs in the payment of our debts ; or that the ſitua- 

1 ttßon of foreign affairs will, for any long time, allow 
. them leiſure and tranquillity for ſuch an undertaking. 
"What then is to become of us? Were, we ever ſo gopd 
Chriſtians, and ever ſo reſigned to Providence; this, 

methinks, were a curious queſtion, even conſidered as a 

een one, and what it might not be altogether im- 

Je to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The 

events here will depend little upon the contingencies of 

battles, negociations, intrigues, and factions. I here 

«ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, which may 

guide our reaſoning. As it would have required but a 


c WAY * of ee me." we firſt began this 
e ; | * 
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| practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the nature 


of men and of miniſters, that things would neceſſarily be 


carried to the length we ſee; ſo now, that they have at 


laſt happily reached it, it may not be difficult to gueſs at 
the conſequences, It muſt, indeed, be one of theſe two! 
events; either the nation muſt deſtroy public credit, or 


public credit will deſtroy the nation. It is impoſſible 


that they can doth ſubſiſt, after the manner they have 
been hitherto managed, in ng as well as in ſome 2 
countries. A ; | 

There was, indeed, a ſcheme for the ann 00 our 
debts, which was propoſed by an excellent citizen, Mr. 
HuTeHins0Nn, above thirty years ago, and which was much 


approved of by ſome men of ſenſe, but neyer was likely 


to take effect. He aſſerted, that there was a fallacy in 
imagining that the public owed this debt; for that really 
every individual owed a proportional ſhare of it, and 
Paid, in his taxes,” a proportional ſhare of the intereſt, 


beſide the expence of levying theſe taxes. Had we not 
better, then, ſays he, make a diſtribution of the debt 


among ourſelves, and each of us contribute a ſum ſuit- 
able to his property, and by that means diſcharge at once 
all our funds and public mortgages ? He ſeems not to 


have conſidered, that the laborious poor pay a confider= 
able part of the taxes by their annual conſumptions, - 


though they could not advance, at once, a proportional 


part of the ſum required. Not to mention, that property 
in money and ftock in trade might eaſily be concealed or 


diſguiſed ; and that viſible property in lands and houſes 
would really at laſt anſwer for the whole: An inequality 
and oppreſſion, which never would be ſubmitted to. But 
though this project is not likely to take place; it is not 
altogether improbable, that, when the nation becomes 


heartily ſick of yur N and is — ren by 
Wa: them» 
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them, ſome daring, projector may ariſe with viſionary 
ſchemes for their diſcharge. And as public credit wilf 
begin, by that time, to be a little frail, the leaſt touch 
will deſtroy it, as happened i in Fs RANCE during the re- 


gency; and in this manner it will diz of the doctor. 


But it is more probable; that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, defeats, mif- 
fortunes; and public calamities, or even perhaps of 
victories and conqueſts, I muſt confeſs, when I ſee 
princes and ſtates fighting and quarrelling, amidſt their 
debts, fund, and public mortgages, it always brings to 
my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought in a China 
ſhop. How can it be expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare 
a ſpecies of property, which is pernicious to themſelves 
and to the public, when they have ſo little compaſſion on 
lives and properties, that are uſeful to both? Let the 
time come (and ſurely it will come) when the new funds, 
created for the exigencies of the year, are not ſubſcribed 
to, and raiſe not the money projected. Suppoſe, either 
that the caſh of the nation is exhauſted ; or that our 
faith, which has hitherto been ſo ample, begins to fail 
us. Suppoſe; that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threat- 
ened with an invaſion; a rebellion is ſuſpected or bro- 
ken out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipped for 
want of pay, victuals, or repairs; or even a foreign 
| ſubſidy cannot be advanced, What muſt a prince or 
miniſter do in ſuch an emergence ? The right of ſelf- 
preſervation. is unalienable in every individual, much 
more in every community. And the folly of our ſtateſ- 
men muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe who firſt 

contracted debt, or, what is more, than that of thoſe who 
truſted, or continue to truſt this ſecurity, if theſe ſtateſ- 
men have the means of ſafety in their hands, and do not 
employ them. The funds, created and mortgaged, will, 


by chat time, bring in a large yearly revenue, ſufficient for 
\ | the 
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the defence and ſecurity of the nation: Money is perhaps 
lying in the exchequer, ready for the diſcharge of the 
quarterly intereſt: Neceflity calls, fear urges, reaſon 
exhorts, compaſſion alone exclaims: The money will 
immediately be ſeized for the current ſervice, under the 
| moſt ſolemn proteſtations, perhaps, of being immediately 
replaced. But no more is requiſite. The whole fabric, 
already tottering, falls to the ground, and buries thouſands 
in its ruins. And this, I think, may be called the natural 


death of public credit: For to this period it tends as na- 


turally as an animal ot rs to its  dilſolution and deftruc- 
cons * | | 


So great dupes are the generality of mankind; that, 
notwithſtanding ſuch a violent ſhock to public credit, as a 
voluntary bankruptcy in EnGtand would occaſion, it 
would not probably be long ere credit would again re- 
vive in as flouriſhing a condition as before. The preſent 


king of FRANCE, during the late war, borrowed money 


at a lower intereſt than ever his grandfather did; and as 
low as the BzriT1sH parliament, comparing the natural 
rate of intereſt in both kingdoms. And though men are 


commonly more governed by what they bave ſeen, than by | 


what they foreſee, with whatever certainty ; yet premiſes, 
proteftations, fair appearances, with the allurements of 
preſent intereſt, have ſuch powerful influence as few are 
able to reſiſt. Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the 
ſame baits : The ſame tricks, played over and over again, 


{ill trepan them. The heights of popularity and patriotiſm 


are ſtill the beaten road to power and tyranny; Aattery, 
to treachery ; ſtanding armies to arbitrary government; 
and the glory of God to the temporal intereſt of the 
clergy. The fear of an everlaſting deſtruction of eredit, 
allowing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear. A pru- 
9 man, in reality, would rather lend to the public 
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immediately after we had taken a ſpunge to our debts, 
than at preſent; as much as an opulent knave, even 
though one could not force him to pay, is. a; preferable » 
debtor to an honeſt bankrupt : For the former, in order 
to carry on buſineſs, may find it his intereſt to diſ- 
charge his debts, where they are not exorbitant: The 
latter has it not in his power. The reaſoning of 'T aci- 
rus +, as it is eternally true, is very applicable to our 
| preſent caſe. Sed vulgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat : 
Stultiſſimus guiſue pecuniis mercabatur : Apud ſapientes caſſa 
. |  babebantur, que neque dari negue accipi, ſalva republica, pote- 
rant. The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige 
to pay.. Theonly check which the creditors have upon her, 
\ is the intereſt of preſerving credit ; an intereſt, which may 
eaſily be overbalanced by a great debt, and by a difficult 
and extraordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit 
irrecoverable. Not to mention, that a preſent neceſſity 
often forces ſtates into meaſures, which are, r 
ſpeaking, againſt their intereſt. 
Theſe two events, ſuppoſed above, are l but 
not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are thereby ſacri- 
| fced to the ſafety of millions. But we are not without 
danger, that the contrary event may take place; and that 
millions may be ſacrificed for gver to the temporary ſafety 
of thouſands . Our popular government, perhaps, will 
render it difficult or dangerous for a miniſter to venture 
on ſo deſperate an expedient, as that of a voluntary bank « 
ruptcy. And though the houſe of Lords be altog ether 
compoſed of proprietors of land, and the houſe of © m- 
mons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them «bg 4 
Suppoſed to have great property in the funds. Vet the 
| e of the members may be ſo great with the 
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proprietors, as to render them more tenacious of public 
faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps too, our foreign ene- 
mies may be fo politic as to diſcover, that our ſafety 
lies in deſpair, and may not, therefore, ſhow the danger, 
open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance of 
power in Euxorz, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, 
have all deemed too unequal to be preſerved without 
our attention and affiſtance. But our children, weary of 
the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, may ſit. 
down ſecure, and ſee their neighbours oppreſſed and con- 
quered; till, at laſt, they themſelves and their creditors 
lie both at the mercy of the conqueror. And this may 
properly enough be denominated the violent death of our 
public credit. 


Theſe ſeem to be the events, which are not very remote, 
and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt as ſhe can do 
any thing that lies in the womb of time. And though - 
the ancients maintained, that, in order to reach the gift of 
prophecy, a certain divine fury or madneſs was requiſite, 
one may ſafely affirm, that, in order to deliver ſuch pro- 
phecies.as theſe, no more is neceſſary than merely to be 
in one's ſenſes, free from the 3 of popular mad- 


neſs and deluſipn. 
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SHALL obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in three 
celebrated governments; - and ſhall conclude from the 
whole, that all general maxims in politics ought to be 
eſtabliſhed with great caution; and that irregular and 


extraordinary appearances are frequently diſcovered in the 


moral, as well as in the phyſical world. The former, 
perhaps, we can better account for, after they happen, 
from ſprings and principles, of which every one has, 


within himſelf, or from obſervation, the ſtrongeſt aſ- 


ſurance and conviction: But it is often fully as impoſſible 
for human prudence, before-hand, to foreſee and — 
them, 


1. One would think it eſſential to every ſupreme coun- 
cil or aſſembly, which debates, that entire liberty of 
ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, and that all 
motions or reaſonings ſhould be received, which can any 
wiſe tend to illuſtrate the point under deliberation, One 
would conclude, with ſtill greater aſſurance, that, after 
a motion was made, which was voted and approved by 
that aſſembly in which the legiſlative power is lodged, 
the member who made the motion muſt for ever be ex- 
empted from future trial or enquiry. But no political 
maxim can, at firſt ſight, appear more undiſputable, than 
Cc 2 that 
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that he muſt, at leaſt, be ſecured from all inferior juriſ- 55 
diction; ; and that nothing leſs than the ſame ſupreme 
legillative aſſembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, could 
make him accountable for thoſe motions and harangues, 
to which hey had before given their approbation. But 
theſe axioms, however irrefragable they may appear, have 
all failed in the ATHENIAN government, from cauſes and 
principles too, which appear almoſt inevitable. 

By the ypagn wapavouu, of indifiment of illegality, 
{though it has not been remarked by antiquaries or com- 
mentators) any man was tried and puniſhed in a common 
court of judicature, for any law which had paſſed upon 
his motion, in the aſſembly of the people, if that 
law appeared. to the court unjuſt, or prejudicial to the 

public. Thus DEMOsTHENES, finding that ſhip-money 
was levied. irregular] Yo. and that, the poor bore the ſame 
burden as the rich in equi pping the gallies, corrected 


this inequality by a very uſeful law, which proportioned 


the expence to the reyenue and i income of each individual, 
He moved. for this law in the aſſembly; ; he proved i its 
advantages *; *; he convinced, the people, the only legiſlature 
in ATHENS; ; the law paſſed, and was carried into exe- 
cution : Yet was he tried in a criminal court for that 
law, upon the complaint of the rich, who reſented the 


| alteration that he had introduced into the finances . He 


„ AFS4 


| Creaipnon moved i in the nbi) of the 8 | 


5 that particular honours ſhould be conferred on Dro- 


STHENES, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to the 
commonwealth ; The people, convinced of this N | 


His harangue for it is ain 1 wh vuſaluspiur. 
1 Pro rf. ; N | 


I e 
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voted thoſe hohôurs: Yet was CTESITHOx tried by the 


ypouOn gv“. It was aſſerted, among other topics, - 


that DeMosTAENES was not a good citizen, nor affee- 
tionate to the comtnonwealth: And the orator was 


called upon to defend his friend, and conſequently him- 


ſelf; which he executed by chat ſublime piece of elo- 
quence, chat has ever ince d Ven the admiration of man- 
kind. FRA —— we 


After the battle of . a law was | paſſe upon 


the motion of Hy ERIDEs, giving liberty to flaves, and 


inrolling them in the troops . On account of this law, 
che orator Was afterwards tried by the inditment above 
mentioned, and defended himſelf, among other topics, 
by that ſtroke celebrated by PLUTARCH and LoxefNus. 
It was not 7. ſaid he, that moved for this law © It tas the 
neceſſities of war; it was the battle of CHERONEA, The 
orations of DEMoOSTHENES abonnd with many inſtances 
of trials of this nature, and prove GOT. that "Pong 
was more commonly practiſed, 


The ATHENIAN Democracy was fick” 2 tumultuous 
government as we can ſcarcely form a notion of in the- 
preſent age of the world. The whole collective body 
of the people voted in every law, without any limitation 


of property, without any diſtinction of rank, without 
controul from any magiſtracy or ſenate +; ; wi conſe-. 


| quently without regard to order, juſtice, or prudence. 
The ATHENIANS ſoon became ſenſible of the miſchiefs 


* Fog gs vita dicom oratorum. Dres TRZNES ge a Gif. 
ferent account of this law. Contra AgiSTOGITON. orat, II. He fays, 
that its purport was, to render the aTiac: e7471424, or to reſtore the privilege 
of bearing offices in thoſe who had been declared incapable, Perhaps theſe 
were both clauſes of the ſame law. 


+ The ſenate of the Bean was only » a leſs numerous ao choſen by lot 
from among the people ; and their authority was not great, 
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attending this as But being averſe 8 
themſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they reſolyed, at 
leaſt, to check their demagogues or counſellors, by the 
fear: of. future puniſhment and aan, They accord- 
eſſantial da their form of government, that Acainss 
inſiſts on it as a known truth, that, were it abgliſhed or 
neglected, it were impoſſible for the Democracy to 


ſubſiſt *. 0 , 
The mk Bone 8 any in conſequence to. liberty | 


| 9 the authority of the criminal courts; becauſe theſe 


were nothing but very numerous juries, choſen by lot 
from among the people. And they juſtly conſidered 
themſelves as in a ſtate of perpetual pupillage; ; where 
they had an authority, after they came to the uſe of 
reaſon, not only to retract and controul whateyer had 
been determined, but to puniſh any guardian for meaſures 
which they had embraced by bis perſuaſion. The ſame | 
law had place in THEBES +; and for the ſame reaſon. 


It appears to have been a uſual practice in ATHENS, | 
on the eſtabliſhment of any law eſteemed very uſeful or 
popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and repeal. 
Thus the demagogue, who diverted all the public re- 
venues to the ſupport of ſhows and ſpectacles, made it 
criminal ſo much as to move for a repeal of this law f. 
Thus Lrrrixzs moved for a law, not only to recal all 


the immunities formerly granted, but to deprive the 


® In CTxzsiFHONTEM. It is remarkable, that ihe | firſt ſep after the 


diſſolution of the Democracy by Cx1T1As and the Thirty, was to annul the 


red Tazay row, as we learn from DEgMosTHENES Aa Tizox, The ofatos 
in this oration gives us the words of the law, eſtabliſhing the yg=qu Tagarer, 
pag: 297. ex edit, ALI. A he accounts s for i ity . the Ty eee 
we here reaſon upon. | 

1 Pro. in vitaPrLoP, 
t Danes r. Vinh, 1. 2. | 
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people for the future of the power of granting any more *. 


Thus -all bills of attainder + were forbid, or laws that 


affected one ATHENIAN, without extending to the whole 


commonwealth. Theſe abſurd clauſes, by which the 
legiſlature vainly attempted to bind itſelf for ever, pro- 


ceeded from an univerſal ſenſe in the W of their own. 


levity and inconſtan x. 

II. A wheel within a wheel, hard as we obſerve i in the 
| German empire, is conſidered by Lord Syarres- 
BURY f as an abſurdity. in politics: But what muſt we 
ſay to two equal wheels, which govern the ſame political 


machine, without any mutual check, controul, or ſubor- . 
dination; and yet preſerve ,,the greateſt harmony and 
concord? To eſtabliſh two diſtinct legiſlatures, each of 


which poſſeſſes full and abſolute authority within itſelf, 
and ſtands in no need of the other's aſſiſtance, in order 
to give validity to its acts; this may appear, before - hand, 
altogether impracticable, as long as men are actuated by 
the paſſions of ambition, emulation, and avarice, which 
have hitherto been their chief governing principles. 
And ſhould I aſſert, that the ſtate I have in my eye was 
divided into two diſtinct factions, each of which predo- 
minated in a diſtinct legiſlature, and yet produced no 
claſhing in theſe independent powers; the ſuppoſition 
may appear incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, 
I ſhould affirm, that this disjointed, irregular government 
was the moſt active, triumphant, and illuſtrious common- 
wealth, that ever. yet appeared; I ſhould certainly be 
told, that ſuch a political chimera was as abſurd as any 
wien of 1 or poets. 1 there is no need. for 
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ſearching longs in order to prove the reality of the fore - 
going ſuppoſitions : For this was — * _ with 
the Romxt republic. eee e þ 
„ Tegiflative power was there lodged in the comitia 
centuriata and comiria tributa. In the former, it is hu 
known, the people voted according to their cenſus; fo 
| that when the firſt claſs was unanimous, though it con- 
tained riot, perhaps, the hundredth part of the cemmon- 
wealth; N determined the whole; and, with the authority 
of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a law. In the latter, every vote 
was equal; A as the authority of the ſenate was not 
there requiſite, the lower people entirely prevailed, and 
e Jaw to the whole ſtate, In all party- diviſtons, at 
frſt between che ParxiciAus and PLeBELANs, after- 
wards between the nobles and the people, the intereſt of the 
Ariſtoctaey was predominant in the firſt legiflature ; that 
of the Dentivetacy in the ſecond : The one could always 
deſtroy What the other had eſtabliſhed: Nay, the one, by 
à ſudden and unforeſeen motion, might take the fart of 
the other; and totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, 
which,” from the nature of the conſtitution, had the full 
authority of a law. But no fuch conteſt is obſerved in + 
the hiftory of Rome : No inſtance of a quarrel between 
theſe two legiſlatures : though many between the parties 
chat goberned in each. Whence aroſe this x 
which may ſeem ſo extraordinary ? ' 
Tue legiſlature eſtabliſhed in Ron, by the — 
of Sexvivs TuLi1vs, was the comitia centuriata, which, 
after the expulſion of the kings, rendered the govern- 
ment, for ſome time, very ariſtocratical. But the people, 
having numbers and force on their ſide, and being elated 
with frequent conqueſts. and victories in their foreign 


wars, always prevailed when puſhed to extremity, and 
D DISSE 3 . firſt 
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frſt extorted from the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tri- 


bunes, and next the legiſlative power of the comitia” tri- 


zuta. It then behoved the nobles to be more careful, 


than ever not to provoke the people. For beſide the force 
which the latter were always 3 of, they had now 
got poſſeſfion of legal authority, and could "inſtantly 

break in pieces any order or inſtitution] which directiy 
oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by money, by 
combination, and by the reſpect paid to their character, 
the nobles might often prevail, and direct the whole 
machine of government: But had they openly ſet their 
comitia centuriata in oppoſition to the fributa, they had 
ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, together with 
their conſuls, prætors, ediles, and all the magiſtrates 
elected by it. But the comitia tributa, not having the 
ſame reaſan for reſpecting the centuriata, frequently re- 
pealed laws favourable to the Ariſtocracy: They limited 


| the authority of the nobles, protected the people from 


oppreſſion, and controuled the actions of the ſenate and 
magiſtracy, The centuriata found it convenient always 
to ſubmit; and though equal in authority, yet being 
inferior in power, durſt never directly give any ſhock to 


the other legiſlature, either by repealing | its laws, or | 


_ eſtabliſhing laws, which, it foreſaw, youll ſoon be re- 
pealed by it. * 

| No inſtance is found of e or e ol 
tween theſe - comtia ; except one light attempt of this 
kind, mentioned by APPI1AN in the third book of his 
civil wars. Marx ANTHONY,.- reſolving to deprive 

Deimos BrxurTus of the government of Cis ALPINE 

_ Gavr, railed the Forum, and called one of the cumitia, 
ůn order to prevent the meeting of the other, which had 


been ordered by the ſenate. But affairs were then fallen 


into ſuch confuſion, and the Roman conſtitution was 
+4 | . ſo 


— 


e 


ſo near its final diſſolution, that no inference can be 
drawn from ſuch an expedient. This conteſt, . beſides, 
was founded more on form than party. It was the ſe- 
nate who ordered the comitia tributa, that. they might. 
obſtru& the meeting of the centuriata, which, by the 
conſtitution, or at leaſt forms of the government, doi 
alone diſpoſe of provinces.. | 7 

Cicxxo was recalled by the comitia CW. te gend 
baniſhed by the tributa, that is, by a plebiſcitum. But his 
baniftiment, we may obſerve, never was conſidered as a 
legal deed, ariſing from the free choice and inclination of 
the people. It was always aſcribed to the violence alone. 
of CLop1vs, and to the EE introdeced «4 him into, 


the government. 

III. The third cuſtom, which we purpoſe to remark, 
regards ENGLAND ; and though it be not ſo important as 
thoſe which we have. pointed out in ATHzns and Rome, 
is no leſs ſingular and unexpected. It is a maxim in 
politics, which we readily admit as undiſputed and uni- 
verſal, that a power, however great, when granted by 
law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to li- 
berty, as an authority, however inconſiderable, which he 
acquires from violence and uſurpation. For, beſides that 
the law always limits every power which it beſtows, the 
very receiving it as a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the authority 
whence” it is derived, and preſerves the harmony of the 
conſtitution. By the ſame right that one prerogative is 
aſſumed without law, another may alſo be claimed, and 
another, with ſtill greater facility; while the firſt uſurp- 
ations both ſerve as precedents to the following, and 
give force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm. of 
HamePpen's conduct, who ſuſtained the whole violence 
of royal proſecution, rather than pay a tax of twenty 


TRIES not — by parliament; hence the care of 
all 
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all ENGLI18H patriots to guard againſt the firſt eneroaeh - 
ments of the crown ; and hence alone. the, Sides a 
6 f EI XGLISH liberty. | 
There is, however, one occaſions, . che parlia- \ 
ment has departed. from this maxim.z; and that ĩs, in the 
preſſing of ſeamen. The exerciſe: of an irregular power is 
here tacitly. permitted, in the crown ; and though it has. 
frequently been under ,deliberation,,, how that power 
might be rendered, legal, and granted, under proper re- 
ſtrictions, to the ſovereign, no ſafe expedient could ever 
be propoſed for that ꝓurpoſe; and the danger to libertʒ 
always appeared greater trom lay than from uſurpation. 
While this power is ;exerciſed-to no other end than to 
man the navy, men willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe 
of its uſe and: neceſſity; and the ſailors, who are alone 
aps by, it. find, 0 body 19 ſupport them, in erkenn 
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e to all; ENGLISH. ſubjects... But were this 
power, on any. occafion, made an inſtrument of faction 
or miniſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and indeed 
all lovers of their country, would immediately take the 
alarm, and ſupport the injured party; the liberty of 
ENGLISHMEN would be aſſerted; juries would be impla- 
cable; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againſt law 
and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt vengeance. 
On the other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch 
an authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe 
two inconveniencies: They would either beſtow it under 
ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effect, by 
cramping the authority of the crown; or they would 
Tender it ſo large and comprehenſive, as might give occa- 
ſion to great abuſes, for which we could, in that caſe, 
have no remedy, The very irregularity of the practice, 
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at preſent, prevents its abuſer, by — _— re- 
medy againſt then * 8 
I pretend not, by this reaſoning, to excl an _ 
Itry of contriving a fegiſter for ſeamen, which might man 
the” navy, without being dangerous to Tiberty.”” 1 only 
obſerve; that no ſatisfactory ſcheme of that hature has 
yet beets? propoſtd. : "Rather than adopt any project 
bitherto invented, we continue a practice Nœemingly che 


moeſt abſurd and unaceountable. Authority, in times of 


full internal peace and concord, is armed againſt law. A 
continued violence is permitted in the crown, amidſt the 


greateſt jealouſy and watchfulneſs in the people; nay 


ptoceeding from thoſe very prineiples: Liberty, in a 
country ef the higheſt liberty, is left entirely to its own 
defence, without any countenance or protection: The 
wild ſtate of nature is rene ted, in one of the moſt civil- 
ied" ſocieties of mankind: And great violence and diſ- 
order are committed with impunity; 5 While the one party 


pleads bbedience to the ſupreme. ; the other the 
ſanction of gene wand eds ads — 
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Of the Popurousxzss of Ancient Narioxs. 


HERE js very little gtound, either from — or 


obſervation, to conclude the world eternal or in- 
corruptible. The continual and rapid motion of matter, 


the violent revolutions with which every part is agitated, 


the changes remarked in the heavens, the plain traces as 
well as tradition of an univerſal deluge, ,or general con- 


vulſion of the elements; ; all theſe prove ſtrongly the 


mortality of this fabric of the world, and its paſſage, by 


corruption or diſſolution, from one ſtate or order to 


another. It muſt therefore, as well as each individual 
form which it contains, have its infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old age; and it is probable, that, in all theſe 
variations, man, equally with every animal and vegetable, 
will partake. In the flouriſhing age of the world, it 
may be expected, that the human ſpecies ſhould poſſeſs 


greater vigour both of mind and body, more proſperous 


health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a ſtronger inclina- 


tion and power of generation. But if the general ſyſtem 


of things, and human ſociety of courſe, have any ſuch 
gradual revolutions, they are too low to be diſcernible 


in that ſhort period which is comprehended by hiſtory 


and tradition, Stature and force of body, length of life, 


even coura be and extent of . ſeem hitherto to have Y 


been 
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been naturally, in all ages, pretty much the ſame. The 


arts and ſciences, indeed, have flouriſhed in one period, 


and have decayed in another: But we may obſerve, that, 
at the time when they roſe to greateſt perfection among 


one people, they were perhaps totally unknown to all the 
neighbouring nations; and though they univerſally de- 
cayed in one age, yet in a ſucceeding generation they 
again revived, and diffuſed themſelves over the world. 
As far, therefore, as ' obſervation reaches, there is no 
univerſal difference diſcernible in the human ſpecies ; 
and though it were allowed, that the univerſe, like an 
animal body, had a natural progreſs from infancy to old 
age; yet as it muſt till be uncertain, whether, at preſent, 
it be advancing to its point of perfection, or declining 
from it, we cannot thence preſuppoſe any decay in hu- 
man nature *. e prove, therefore, or account for that 
ſuperior populouſneſs of antiquity, which is commonly ſup- 
poſed, by the imaginary youth or vigour of the world, 
will ſcarcely be admitted by any juſt reaſoner. Theſe 
general phyſical cauſes ou ght entirely to 158 excluded "ow 
this queſtion, 

There are indeed ſome more 3 phyſical cauſes 
of importance. Diſeaſes are mentioned in antiquity, 
which are almoſt unknown to modern medicine; and 
new diſeaſes have ariſen and propagated themſelves, of 
which there are no traces in ancient hiſtory. In this 
particular we may obſerve, upon compariſon, that the 
diſadvantage is much on the fide of the moderns. Not 


to mention fore others of leſs moment; the _—_ 
or 


commit ſuch ravages, as would almoſt alone account 

the great ſuperiority aſcribed to ancient times. The tenth 
or the twelſth part of mankind, deſtroyed every genera. 
tion, ſhould' make a vaſt difference, it may be thought, 


* See NOTE [T]. 
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in the numbers of the people; and when joined to veno- 
real diſtempers, a new plague diffuſed every where, this 


diſeaſe is perhaps equivalent, by its conſtant. operation, 
to the three great ſcourges of mankind, war, peſtilence, 
and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that ancient 
times were more populous than the preſent, and could 
no moral cauſes be aſigned for ſo great a change; J theſe 
phyſical cauſes alone, in the opinion of many, would. 88 
ſufficient to givy us ſatisfaction on that head, 


But is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much more 
populous, as is pretended ? The extravagancies of "og 
$1UsS, with regard to this ſubject, are well known. But 
an author of much greater genius and diſcerament has 
ventured. to affirm, that, according to the beſt computa. 


tions which theſe ſubjects will admit of, there are not 


now, on the face of the earth, the fiftieth part of man- 
kind, which exiſted in the time of Julius CæsAR *. 


It. may eaſily be obſerved, that the compariſon, in this 


caſe, muſt be imperfect, even though we confine our - 
ſelves to the ſcene of ancient hiſtory; Europe, and the 
nations round the MEDITERRANEAN, We know not 


exactly the numbers of any European kingdom, or 
even city, at preſent: How can we pretend to calculate 
thoſe of ancient cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have 


Jeft us ſuch imperfect traces? F or my part, the matter 
appears to me ſo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw 
together ſome re flections on that head, I ſhall inter- 


- mingle the enquiry concerning cauſes with that concern- 


ing fas; which ought never to be admitted, where the 
facts can be aſcertained with any tolerable aſſurance. 


We ſhall, ft, conſider whether it be probable, from 


what we know of the ſituation of ſociety in both periods, 
. Lettres PzxzANES., See alſo L*Eſprit de Leia, live xxiiie cap. 17, 18, 
19s ; 3, #5 ; ot eo : 
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at antiquity muſt Aue been more populous; RY 
whether in reality it was ſo. If I can make it appear, 
that the coneluſion is not ſo certain bene pee tat in 
e antiquity, it is all J aſpire to. 0 

In general, we may obſerve, that the queſtion, with 
joys to the comparative populouſneſs of ages or king- 
doms, implies important conſequences, and commonly 
determines concerning the preference of their whole po- 
lice, their manners, and the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment. For as there is in all men, both male and female, 
a deſire and power of generation, more active than is ever 
univerſally exerted, the reſtraints, which they lie under, 
muſt. proceed from ſome difficulties in their ſituation, 
which it belongs to a wife legiſlature carefully to obſerve 
and remove.' Almoſt every man, who thinks he can 
maintain a family, will have one; and the human ſpecies, 
at this rate of propagation, would more than double every 

generation. How faſt do mankind multiply in every 
colony or new ſettlement ; where it is an eaſy matter to 
provide for a family ; ; and where men are nowiſe ftraitened 
or confined, as in long eſtabliſhed governments? Hiſtory 
tells us frequently of plagues, which have ſwept away the 
third or fourth part of a people: Vet in a generation or 
two, the deſtruction was not perceived; and the ſociety 
had again acquired their former number. The lands 
which were cultivated, the houſes built, the commodities | 
raiſed, the riches acquired, enabled the people, who 
eſcaped, immediately to marry, and to rear families, 
which ſupplied the place of thoſe who had . * 


® This too ig a _ rea ſon why the ſmall-pox. does not depopulate coun» 


tries ſo much as may at firſt fight be imagined. Where there is room for 
more people, they will always ariſe, even without the aſſiſtance of naturali- 


zation bills, It is remarked by Don GxRoNIMO DE UsTAax1z, that the 

+ Provinces of SrAIN, which ſend moſt people to the InDizs, are moſt po- 

pulousz which proceeds from their _— __ : 
And 
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And for a like reaſon,” every wiſe, juſt, and mild govern- 
ment, by rendering the condition of its ſubjects eaſy and 
ſecure, will always abound moſt in people, as well as in 
commodities ' and riches. © A country, indeed, whoſe 
climate and ſoil are fitted for vines, will naturally be 
more populous than one which produces corn only, and 
that more populous than one which is only fitted for paſ- 
turage. In general, warm climates, as the neceſſities of the 
inhabitants are there fewer, and vegetation more powerful, 
are likely to be moſt populous': But if every thing elſe be 
equal, it ſeems natural to expect, that, wherever there 
are moſt happineſs and virtue, 'and the Wy en e 
there will alſo be moſt people. 


Te queſtion, therefore, concerning the > phos 
of ancient and modern times, being allowed of great 
importance, it will be requiſite, if we would bring it to 
ſome determination, to compare both the domęſtie and 

political ſituation of theſe two periods, in order to judge 
of the facts by their moral cauſes ; which is the fr ff view 
in which we propoſed to conſider them. 

The chief difference between the domeſtic. economy 
of the ancients and that of the moderns conſiſts in the 
practice of ſlavery, which prevailed among the former, 
and which has been aboliſhed for ſome centuries through- 
out the greater part of EuxorE. Some paſſionate ad- 
mirers of the ancients, and zealous partizans of civil 
liberty (for theſe ſentiments, as they are, both of them, 
in the main, extremely juſt, are found to be almoſt in- 
ſeparable), cannot forbear regretting t the loſs of this inſti- 
tution; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to the go- 
vernment of a ſingle perſon. with the harſh denomination 
of ſlavery, they would gladly reduce the greater part of 
mankind to real ſlavery and ſubjection. But to one who 
conſiders coolly on the ſubject, it will appear, that human 

| Vor. 19 D d nature, 
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nature, in general, really enjoys more liberty at preſent, 
in the moſt arbitrary government of Evox, than it 
ever did during the moſt flouriſhing period of ancient 
times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty prince, whoſe 
dominions extend not beyond a ſingle city, is more 
grievous. than obedience to a great monarch ; fo much 
is domeſtic flavery; more cruel and oppreſſive than any 
civil ſubjection whatſoever. The more the maſter is 


removed from us in place and rank, the greater liberty 
we enjoy; the Jeſs are our actions inſpected and con- 
troled; and the fainter that cruel compariſon becomes 


between our own fabjeRion, and the freedom, and even 


dominion of another. The remains which are found of 


domeſtic ſlavery, in the AMERIGAN colonies, and among 


- fome EURO REAN nations, would never ſurely create 2 


deſire of rendering it more univerſal. The little huma- 
nity, commonly obſerved m perſons, accuftomed, from 


their infancy, to exerciſe ſo great authority oyer their 
fellow-creatures, and to trample upon human nature, 


were fufficient alone to diſguſt us with that unbounded 
dominion. Nor can a more probable reaſon be aſſigned 


for the ſevere, I might fay, barbarous manners of ancient 

5 times, than the practice of domeſtic flavery; by whictr 

every man of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and 
educated amidſt the many, e ns Fm debaſe- 


| ear of his ſlaves. 


According to ancient practice, all checks were on the 


inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of ſubmiſſion; none 
on the ſuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal du- 
ties of gentleneſs and humanity. In modern times, 
' a bad ſervant finds not eafily a good maſter, nor a bad 
maſter a good ſervant ; and the checks are mutual, ſuit- 
ably to the inviolable and t 2 of W and 


The 
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The cuſtom. of expoſing old, uſeleſs; or fick ſlaves in 
an iſland of the-T yBER, there to ſtarve, ſeems to have 
been pretty common in Ron; and whoever recovered, 
after having been ſo expoſed, had his liberty given him, dy 
an edict of the emperor Ctauprus; in which it was like- 
wiſe forbidden to kill any ſlave merely for old age or 
ſickneſs *. But ſuppoling that this edict was ſtrictly 
obeyed, would it better the domeſtic treatment of ſlaves, 
or render their lives much more comfortable ? We may 
imagine what others would practiſe, when it was the 
profeſſed maxim of the elder Caro, to ſell his ſuperan- 
nuated ſlaves for any price, rather than maintain what he 
eſteemed a uſeleſs burden F. . 

The ergaſtula, or dungeons, where ſla ves in dats 
were forced to work, were very common all over ITALY; 
CotLuMELLA | adviſes, that they be always built under | 
ground 5 and recommends | it as the duty of a careful 
overſeer; to call over every day the names of theſe ſlaves, 
like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhip's company, in 
order to know preſently when any of them had deſerted: 
A proof of the frequency of theſe ergaſtula, and of the 
great number of flaves uſually confined in them. 

A chained flave for a porter, was uſual in Rome, a8 
appears from Ovip $, and other authors F. Had not theſe 
people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion towards that un- 
happy part of their ſpecies; would they have preſented , 
their friends, at the firſt entrance, with ſuch an image of 
the ſeverity of the maſter, and miſery of the ſlave? 

Nothing ſo common in all trials, even of civil cauſes, 
as to call for the evidence of ſlaves ; which was always 

* surTroxibs in vita CLACUDIt. + PrvrT. in vita Ca rox is. 
A Id. lib, xi. cap, 1. 


§ Amor. lib. i. eleg. 6. 
G Ser ro. te clarig rhetor, So alfo the ancient your Janitoris tintin. 
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extorted by the moſt exquiſite torments. DRMos TRExNES 


ſays , that, where it was poſſible to produce, for the 
fame fact, either freemen or ſlaves, as witneſſes, the judges 


always 


eferred the torturing of flaves, as 2 n certain 


ee +. 3 TT 


' Seneca draws 2 picture of that diſorderly luxury, 
which changes day into night, and night into day, and 
inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. Among 
other circumſtances, ſuch as diſplacing the meals and 


times of bathing, he mentions, that, regularly about the 


third hour of the night, the neighbours of one, who in- 
dulges this falſe refinement, hear the noiſe of whips and 
laſhes; and, upon enquiry, find that he is then taking 
an account of the conduct of his ſervants, and giving 
them due correction and diſcipline. This is not re- 
marked as an inſtance of cruelty, but only of diſorder, 
which, even in actions the moſt uſua} and methodical, 
changes the fixed hours that an eſtabliſhed cuſtom had 
aſſigned for them . 8; 


But our preſent hullnes is s only. to conſider the in- 


fluence of ſlavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. It is 


pretended, that, in this particular, the ancient practice 
had infinitely the advantage, and was the chief cauſe of 
that extreme populouſneſs, which is ſuppoſed in thoſe 
times. At preſent, all maſters diſcourage the marrying 
of their male ſervants, and. admit not by any means the 
marriage of the female, who are then ſuppoſed altogether 
In COpRILINs for their ſervice, But cg the property 

In Oniterem orat. 1. f 

+ The ſame practice as very common in Rom; but Crcxrro ſeems 
not to think this evidence ſo certain as the teſtimony of free-citizens, Pro 
Cœlio. „„ pee pe 5 


+ See NOTE {Uþ ; 3 


we 
% 


of the ſervants is. lodged in the maſter, their marriage 
forms his. riches, and brings him a ſucceſſion of ſlaves, 
that ſupply the place of thoſe whom age and infirmity 
have diſabled. He encourages, therefore, their propaga- 
tion as much as that of his cattle; rears the young with 
the ſame care; and educates them to ſome art or calling, 
which may render them more uſeful or valuable to 
him. The opulent are, by this policy, intereſted in the 
being at leaſt, though not in the well-being of the poor; 
and enrich themſelves, by encreaſing the number and in- 
duſtry of thoſe who are ſubjected to them. Each man, 
being a ſovereign 1 in his own family, has the ſame intereſt 
with regard to it, as the prince with regard to the ſtate; 
and has not, like the prince, any oppoſite motives of am- 


bition or vain-glory, which may lead him to depopulate 


his little ſovereignty. All of it is, at all times, under 
his eye; and he has leiſure to inſpect the moſt minute de- 
tail of the marriage and education of his ſubjects &. 


Such are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, accord- 


ing to the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: But if 
we enter more deeply into the ſubject, we ſhall perhaps 


find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations. The 


compariſon is ſhocking between the management of 
human creatures and that of cattle; but being extremely 
juſt, when applied to the preſent ſubject, it may be pro- 
per to trace the conſequences of it. At the capital, near 
all great cities, in all populous, rich, induſtrious | pro- 


vinces, few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, at- 


tendance, labour are there dear; and men find their 
we may here” obſerve, that if domeſtic ſlavery really encreaſed popu- 


louſneſs, it would be an exception to the general rule, that the happineſs of 


any ſociety and its populouſneſs are neceſſary attendants, A maſter, from 
humour or. intereſt, may make his ſlaves very unbappy, yet be careful, 
from intereſt, to encreaſe their number, 'Their marriage is not a matter of 

| Foun with them, more than any other action of their life, | 
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* agcount better in buying the cattle, after they come tu 


à certain age, from the remoter and cheaper countries. 
Theſe are conſequently the only breeding countries for 
cattle; and by a parity of reaſon, for men too, when the 
latter are put on the ſame footing with the former. To 
rear a child in Lonbov, till he could be ſerviceable, 
would coſt much dearer, than to buy one of the fame age 
from SCOTLAND or IRELAND; where he had been bred 
in a cottage,” covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal or 
potatoes, Thoſe who had flaves, therefore, in all the 
richer. and more populous countries, would diſcourage 
the pregnancy of the females, and either prevent or de- 


ſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies would-periſh in 


thoſe places where it ought to encreaſe the faſteſt ; and 
a perpetual recruit be wanted from the poorer and 
more deſert provinces. Such a continued drain would 


tend mightily to depopulate the ſtate, and render great 


Cities ten times more deſtructive than with us; where 
every man is maſter of himſelf, and provides for his 


children from the powerful inſtinct of nature, not the 


calculations of ſordid intereſt. If Lanpoy, at preſent, 


without much encreaſing, needs a yearly recruit from the 


country, of 5000 people, as is uſually computed, what 


muſt it require, if the greater part of the tradeſmen and 


common people were flaves, and were hindered rom 
breeding by their avaricious maſters ? ae 
All ancient authors tell us, that there was a peeperynl 


flux of flaves to [TALY, from the remoter provinces, par- 


ticularly: SIA, Ciera *,  CappaDocra, and the 


Leſſer AsIa, THRACE, and Rer. Vet the number 


of people did not encreaſe in ITALY ; and writers come 


plain of the continyal decay of induſtry and agricul- 


Ten thonſand flaves in a day have often been ſold for the uſe of * 


RowAans, at DELVs — we lib, ive 


« FA. 
8 * * . a 


8 | ture; 
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ture*, Where then is that extreme fertility of the Ro- 
MAN flaves, which is commonly ſuppoſed ? So far from 
multiplying, they could not, it ſeems, ſo much as keep up 
the ſtock, without immenſe recruits. And though great 
numbers were continually manumitted and converted 
into ROMAN citizens, the numbers even of theſe did not 
encreaſe +, till the freedom of the city Was communicated. 
to foreign provinces. | 
| The term for a ave, * and bred in the family, 
was verna ; and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have been entitled 
by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences beyond others; 
a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters would not be fond of 
rearing many of that kind |. Whoever is acquainted. 
with the maxims of our planters, will acknowledge the 


juſtneſs of this obſervation 99. . 
Arricus is much praiſed by his e for the care 
which he took in recruiting his family from the ſlayes | 


"0 CoruMrLt A, lib. i. prœm. et cap. 2. et 7. | VarRo, lib. iti, cap, To 
Hos AT. lib. ii. od. 15. TAcIT. anna. lib. iii, caps 54. Sox TON. in 
vita Aus. cap. xlii. Prix. lib. vii. cap. 13. 

+ Minore indics plebe ingenua, ſays Tacitus, ann, lib. xxiv. cap. 7, 


t See NOTE [X]. 
Verna is uſed by Roman writers as a word equivalent to ſcurra, on 
account of the petulance and impudence of thoſe ſlaves, MART, lib. i. ep. 
42. Hon Ack alſo mentions the vernæ procaces; and PRE TRONIUS, cap. 
44. vernula urbanit as. SER NECA, de provid. cap. 1. vernularum licentia. 
$ Ir is computed in the WEST IN DIES, that a ſtock of ſlaves grow worſe 
five per cent. every year, unleſs new ſlaves be vought to recruit them. They 
are not able to keep up their number, even in thoſe warm countries, where 
cloaths and proviſions are ſo eafily got. How much more muſt this happen 
in Euxor EAR countries, and in or near great cities? I ſhall add, that, from 
the experience of our planters, ſlavety is as little advantageous to the maſter 
as to the flaye, wherever hired ſervants can be procured, A man is obliged 
to closth and feed his ſlave; and he does no more for his ſervant : The price 
of the firſt purchaſe is, therefore, ſo much loſs to him: not to mention, 
that the fear of puniſhment will never draw ſo much labour from a ſlave, as 
the dread of being turned off, and not getting another 8 will from a free - 


man. 
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born in it *: May we not thence infer, that this acres 
was not then very common? 


The names of flaves in the Greek comedi ies, Sravs, 
Mrsvs, Gera, * HR Ax, Davus, Lypvs, PnRVx, c. 


afford a preſumption, that, at Ar HExs at leaſt, moſt of the 


ſlaves were imported from forei gn countries. The ArRE- 
NIANS, ſays STRABO +, gave to their flaves, either the 
names of the nations whence they were bought, as Lypvs, 
SyRVUs ; or the names that were moſt common among 
thoſe nations, as MANES or Mivas to a PHRYGIAN, 
T1BJAs to a PAPHLAGONTAN, | | 


| DEMOSTHENES, having mentioned a law which "as 
bad any man to ſtrike the flave of another, praiſes the 
humanity of this law; and adds, that, if the barba- 
rians, from whom the ges were bought, had informa- 
tlon that their countrymen met with ſuch gentle treat- 
ment, they would entertain a great eſteem for the ATHE- 
NI ANS. IsocRATES | too inſinuates, that the ſlaves of 
the GREEKs were generally or very commonly barba- 
rians. ARISTOTLE in his Politics & plainly ſuppoſes, 


that a ſlave is always a foreigner, The ancient comic 
| writers repreſented the ſlaves as ſpeaking a barbarous 
language ©. This was an imitation of nature. 


It is well known that DEMosTHENEs, in his nonage, 
had been defrauded of a large fortune by his tutors, and 


3 8 Nzros i in vita ATTIC. We may aw, that Arne 8 


eſtate lay chiefly in Er IR us, which, being a remote, _——_ place, would 
| render it profitable for him to rear ſlaves there. 


I Lib. vii. "17:3 Mio ian, p. 22.7, ex + edits ALD. 
I Panegyr, S Lib. vii. cap. 10. ſub fin, 


q Az1sTo0rn. Equites, I. 17. The ancient ſcholiaſt remarks 0 on wh 
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that afterwards he ræcovered, by a proſecution at law, the 
value of his patrimony. His orations, on that occaſion, | 
ſtill remain, and contain an exact detail of the whole 
ſubſtance left by his father &, in money, merchandiſe, 
houſes, and ſlaves, together with the yalue of each par- 
ticular. Among the reſt were 52 ſlaves, handicraftſmen, - 
namely, 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers ; all 
males; not a word of any wives, children or family, 
which they certainly would have had, had it been a com- 
mon practice at ATHENS to breed from the flayes : And | 
the value of the whole muſt have much depended on that 
circumſtance, No female flaves are even ſo much as 
mentioned, except ſome houſe-maids, who belonged to his 


mother. This argument has yur force, if it be not 
altogether concluſive. 


— — 
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Conſider this paſſage of PLuTarcn , ſpeaking of the 
Elder CaTo. © He had a great number of ſlaves, whom 
< he took care to buy at the ſales of priſoners of war; 
« and he choſe them young, that they might eaſily be 

* accuſtomed to any diet or manner of life, and be in- 
ce ſtructed in any buſineſs or labour, as men teach any 
e thing to young dogs or horſes. And eſteeming 
love the chief ſource of all diſorders, he allowed the 
& male ſlaves to have a commerce with the female in his 
“ family, upon paying a certain ſum for this privilege : 

gut he ſtrictly prohibited all intrigues out of his family.” 
fon there any ſymptoms in this narration of that care 
which is ſuppoſed in the antients, of the marriage and 

propagation of their ſlaves ? If that was a common prac- 

tice, founded on general intereſt, it would ſurely have 


' 
* In Amphobur orat. I, 


+ nawowouc, makers of thoſe beds v which the ancicnts vie upon at meals. 
1 In vita Caron 18. 
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been embraced by Cato, who was a great ceconomiſt, ' 
and lived in times when the ancient frugality and ſim- 
plicity of manners were till in credit and reputation. 

It is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the Roman 
law, that ſcarcely any ever purchaſe ſlaves with a view of 
breeding from them“. 

Our lackeys and houſe-maids, 1 own, do not 3 
much to multiply their ſpecies: But the ancients, beſides 
thoſe who attended on their perſon, had almoſt all their 


labour performed, and even manufactures executed, by 


ſlaves, who lived, many of them, in their family; and 


ſome great men poſſeſſed to the number of 10, ooo. If 


there be any ſuſpicion, therefore, that this inſtitution 
was unfavourable to propagation (and the ſame reaſon, . 
at leaſt in part, holds with regard to ancient flaves as 
modern ſervants hs how deſtructive muy oy have 
proved? 

Hiſtory mentions a Roman nobleman, he had. 400 
ſlaves under the fame roof with him: And having been 
aſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge of one of them, 
the law was executed with rigour, and all without 
exception were put to death f. Many other Roman 
noblemen had families equally, or more numerous; and, 
I believe every one will allow, that this would ſcarcely. 
be practicable, were we to ſuppoſe all the ſlaves married, 


and the females to o be breeders . 


See NOTE VI. 


+ po ann. lib. xiv, cap. 42 · : 
1 The flaves in the great houſes had little rooms affigned Nas called 
belle. Whence the name of cell was transferred to the monks room in a 


4 


- convent, See farther on this head, Ius T. Lips1vs, Saturn. i. cap. 14. 


Theſe form ſtrong preſumptions againſt the Marriage and propagation of 


the ny ſlaves, 


9 | | 80 
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So early as the poet Hzstop *, married flaves, whether 
male or female, were eſteemed inconyenient. How much 
more, where families had encreaſed to ſueh an enormous 
ſize as in Rome, and where the aneient ſimplicity of 
manners was baniſhed from all ranks of people? 

XEN O HñOx in his Oeconomies, where he gives direc- 
tions for the management of a farm, recommends a ſtrict 
care and attention of laying the male and the female 
ſlaves at a diftance from each other. He ſeems not to 
ſuppoſe that they are ever married. The only ſlaves 
among the GR EEE s that appear to have continued their 
own race, were the HERTO ES, who had houſes apart, and 
were more the ſlaves of the public than of individuals +. 

The ſame author 1 tells us, that Nictas's overſcer, by 
agreement with his maſter, was obliged to pay him an 
obolus a day for each flave ; beſides maintaining them, 
and keeping up the number, Had the ancient flaves 
been all breeders, this laft Fircumſiance of the — 
has deen ſuperfluous. (ht. 5 

The ancients talk ſo 5 of.. a Dink ated por-- 
tion of proviſions aſſigned to each flave ||, that we are 
naturally led to conclude, that flaves lived almoſt all. 
ſingle, and received that 2 as à kind of board- 
wages. + 
The practice, indeed abe p flayes eas not to have 
been very common, even among the country-labourers, 
where it is more naturally to be expected. CAro 8, enu- 
merating the ſlaves requiſite to labour a vineyard of a 
hundred acres, makes them amount to 15; the overſeer 


* Opera et Dies, lib. ii. I. 24. alſo l. 220. 
S4, lib. viii. t De ratione a 
See Caro de re ruſtica, cag. 36, Donatus in Phormlon, |. 1. 3% 
Sz, ECR epiſt. $0, 
& Dere ruſt, cap. 10, 11. 
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| and his wife, villicus and villica, and. 13, male 1 for 


an olive plantation of 240 acres, the overſeer and his 


wife, and 11 male ſlaves; and ſo menen 8955 | 


greater or leſs plantation or vineyard,, .,. | 

VarRo®,' quoting this paſſage of CaTo, ſds his 
computation to be juſt in every reſpect, except the laſt. 
For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an overſeer and his 
wife, whether the vineyard or plantation be great or 
ſmall, this muſt alter the exactneſs of the proportion. 
Had CAro's computation. been erroneous in any other 
reſpect, it had certainly been corrected by VAR RO, Who 
ſeems fond of diſcoyering ſo trivial an error. 


Fhe ſame author +; as well as CoLUumELLA I, recom- 
mends it as requiſite to give a wife to the overſeer, in 


order to attach him the more ſtrongly to his maſter's 


ſervice. This was therefore a peculiar indulgence 
granted to a ar in whom ſo Seat confidence was re- 
poſed. i SE [623-04 | 1 N | 


In the ſame place, Vanno mentions it as an 1 uſeful 
precaution, not to buy too many flaves from the ſame 
nation; leſt they beget factions and ſeditions in the fa. 
mily : A preſumption, that in ITaLY, the greater part, 
even of the country labouring ſlaves (for he ſpeaks of no 


other), were bought from the remoter provinces. All the 
world knows, that the family flaves i in Rome, who were 
inſtruments of ſhow and luxury, were commonly im- 
ported from the eaſt. _ Hoc profecere, ſays Pixx, fpeak- 


ing of the jealous care of maſters, mancipiorum legiones, et 
in doing turba externa, ac HTO guogue cauſa nomenclator , 


adbibendus ||. 


* Lib. i. cap. 18. + Lib. 3 i. cap. 17. 1 2364 eqn 18, 
[1 Lib. i. cap. py Sp likewiſe ae . lib, xiv, " 44+ 
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It is indeed recommended by Vaio e, to Propagat 
young ſhepherds in the family from the old ones. Fer 
as graſing farms were commonly in remote and cheay 
places, and each ſhepherd lived in a cottage apart, his 
marriage and ertcreaſe were not liable to the ſame incon- 
veniencies as in dearer places, and where many feryanits 
lived in the family; which was univerſally the caſe i in 
ſuch of the Roman farms as produced wine or corn. If 
we conſider this e exception with regard to ſhepherds, and 
weigh the reaſons of it, it will ſerve” for 2 ſtrong con- 
firmation of all of foregoing ſuſpicions pt ES 
- "CoLumtLEx4F/T own, adviſes the maſter to give a 
reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that had reared 
him above three children: A proof, that ſometimes the 
ancients propagated from their ſlaves; which, indeed, 
cannot be denied. Were it otherwiſe, the practiee of 
flavery, being ſo common in antiquity, muſt have been 
deſtructive to a degree which no expedient could repair. 
All I pretend to infer from theſe” reaſonings is, that 
flavery is in general diſadvantageous both to the happi- 
neſs and populouſneſs of mankind, and that its place is 
much better ſupplied by the practice of hired ſervants. 
Ihe laws, or, as ſome writers call them, the ſeditions 
of the Graccut, were occaſioned by their obſerving the 
encreaſe of ſlayes all over ITALY, and the diminution of 
free citizens. APPIAN | aſcribes this enereaſe to the 
propagation of the ſlaves: PLuTAarcny to the purcha- 
fing of barbarians, who were chained and impriſoned, 
Pageagmea dropwrngia A. It is to be en that both 


cauſes concurred, 
Str, 
'* Lib, ii, cap. 10. 
Paſtoris duri eft hic filivs, ile bubulci, JuvzN. fat. 11. 151. 
1 Lib. i. cap. 8. | De bel. ciy. lib, i. . 
& In vita TIB. & C. CA Acent. 
¶ To the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder S tRNA, ex controver- 
La 5. lib, v. © Arata ps populis ruray *. ergaſtulorum ſunt ; 
: bas Intiuſque 


4d . SAM Ib 

. SICILY, ſays FLoRus *, was full of n and was 
cultivated by labourers in chains, Eunus and Ar hi- 
No excited the ſeryile wat, by breaking up. theſe mon- 
ſtrous priſons, and giving. liberty to 60,000 ſlaves. The 
younger Pourv augmented his army in Sex by the 
fame expedient . If the country labourers, throughout 
the Roman empire, were ſo generally in this ſituation, 
and if it was difficult of impoſſible to find ſeparate lodg- 
ings for the families of the city ſervants, how unfavour- 
able to propagation, , as well as to humanity, muſt the 
inſtitution of domeſtic flavery | be eſteemed ? 2 


ConsranTINOPLE, at preſent, requires the 8 
cruits of flayes from all the provinces; that Rows did of 
old; and theſe OP of. nat from ns 
ing populous. . 

Eerpr, according to Mon: Mamas, Sas 0 conti - 
— colonies of black ſlaves to the other parts of the 
 TunxrsH empire; and receives annually an equal re- 
turn of white: The one brought from the inland parts 
of AFRICA ; the other from e e 3 
and TARTARY. t 

Our modern convents ns no doubt, bad nficionss : 
But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that anciently every great 
a family in ITALY, and probably in other parts of the world; 
a latiufque nunc villici, quam olim reges, imperant. At nunc eadem,” ſays 
Pri inv, © vio pedes, damnatæ manus, ioſcripti vlus nocd Libs 
xviii. cap. 3. So allo Max TIAE. 
| 6« Et ſonet innumera compede Thuſcus =. Lib; is ED 
And Lucan. © Tum longos j jungere fines 


| Agrorum, et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, "4 
Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa ligones, | 1 


Longa ſub ignotis extendere rura colonis.“ a Lib. i. 
& Vino 1 coluntur | 
Heſperie ſegetes —— N Lib. vii, 


Lib. iii. Cap. 19. 5 4 M1 libe i vw, EY 8. 
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was a ſpecies of convent. ' And though we have reaſon to 
condemn all thoſe popiſh inſtitutions, as nurſeries of 
ſuperſtition, burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive to 
the poor priſoners, male as well as female; yet may it be 
queſtioned whether they be ſo deſtructive to the popu- 
louſneſs of a ſtate, as is commonly imagined, Were the 
land, which delongs to a convent, beſtowed on a noble- 
man, he would ſpend its revenue on dogs, horſes, grooms, 
footmen, cooks, and houſe-maids : and his family would 
not furniſh-many more citizens than the convent, 

The common reaſon, why any parent thruſts his 
daughters into nunneries, is, that he may not be over- 
burthened with too numerous a family; but the ancients 
had a method almoſt as innocent, and more effectual to 
that purpoſe,” to wit, expoſing their children in early in- 
fancy. This practice was very common; and is not 
ſpoken of by any author of thoſe times with the horror it 
deſerves, or fcarcely* even with diſapprobation. PLu- 
TARCH, the humane, good-natured PLUTARCH +, men- 
tions it as a merit in ATTALUs,. king of PERGAMUS, 
that he murdered, or, if you will, expoſed: all his own 
ehildren, in order to leave his crown to the fon of his 
brother, EuMENts; ſignalizing in this manner his grati- 
tude and affection to Evmzxzs, who had left him his 
heir preferably to that ſon. It was Soxox, the, maſt 
celebrated of the fages of Gaetcs, that gave parents 
_ permiſſion by law to kill their children 3. | 


Shall we then allow theſe two eircumſtanees to com- 
| dende each other, to wit, monaſtic vows and the ex- 
poſing of children, and to be unfavourable, in equal 
degrees, to the propagation of omar I: doubt the 
* TacirTys blames it. De morib.Germ. 

I De fraterno amore. SEN RCA alſo approves of the eren: of fickly 

infirm children. De ira, lib. i, cap. 15, 
2 Sexr, Eur. lib. iii, cap. 24. 


6 | 1 


advantage is here on the ſide of antiquity. Perhaps, by 
an odd connexion of cauſes, the barbarous practice of 
the ancients might rather render thoſe times more popu- 
löus. By removing the terrors of too numerous a family 
it would engage many people in marriage; and ſuch is 
the force of natural affection, that very few, in compari- 
ſon, would have reſolution enough, when it came to the 
| puſh, to carry into execution their former intentions. 
Cui, the only country where this practice of ex- 
poſing children prevails at preſent, is the moſt populous 
country we know of; and every man is married before 
he is twenty. Such early marriages could ſcarcely be 


general, had not men the proſpect of ſo eaſy a method of 


getting rid of their children. I own, that * PLUTARCH 
ſpeaks of it as a very general maxim of the poor to ex- 
poſe their children; and as the rich were then averſe to 
marriage, on account of the courtſhip. they met with 
from thoſe who expected legacies from them, the public 

muſt have been in a bad ſituation between them fr. 
Of all ſciences there is none, where firſt appearances 
are more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals for found- 
lings ſeem favourable to the encreaſe of numbers; and, 
perhaps, may be ſo, when kept under proper reſtrie- 
tions. But when they open the door to every one, with- 
out diſtinction, they have probably a contrary effect, and 
are pernicious to the ſtate. It is computed, that every 
ninth child born at PAR Is, is ſent to the hoſpital; though 
it ſeems certain, according to the common courſe of hu- 
man affairs, that it is not a hundredth child whoſe parents 
are altogether incapacitated to rear and educate him. 
| ** great difference, for health, en and e : 


* De amore prolis. 


+ See NOTE 2. 
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between: -an education-in an hoſpital and that in a private 
family,, ſhould: induce us not to make the entrance into 
the former too eaſy and engaging. To kill one's own 


child is ſhocking to nature, and muſt therefore be ſome- | 


what, unuſual ; but to turn oyer the care of bim upon 


| others, is very tempting to the e e of man- 


kind. 6 
* ee dameſic liſe and manners of the 
ancients, - compared to thoſe of the moderns z where, in 
the main, we ſeem father ſuperior. ſo far as the preſent 
queſtion is concerned; we ſhall, now examine the poli- 
tical cuſtoms and inſtitutions of both ages, and weigh 


the ir influence in — or ee wee the „ 2 
of mankind, 5 f 


Before the JON of eee . or rather 
till its full eſtabliſhment, almoſt all the nations, which 
are the ſcene of ancient hiſtery, were divided into ſmall 
territories or petty commonwealths, where. of courſe a 
great equality of fortune prevailed, and the center of the 
government was always very near its frontiers. 


This was the ſituation of affairs not only in nai 
and ITary, but alſo in Spain, Gavr, GrRMANy, 


 AFRIC, and a great part of the Lefler Asia : And it muſt 
be owned, that no inſtitution could be more favourable 


to the propagation of mankind, For, though a man ef 
an overgrown fortune, not being able to conſume more 


than another, muſt ſhare it with. thoſe” who ſerve and 
attend him; yet their poſſeſſion being -precarious, they 
have not the ſame encouragement to marry, as if each 
had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. Enormous 


cities are, beſides, deſtructive to ſociety, beget vice and 


diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the remoter provihces, and 


even ſtarve themſelves, by the prices to which they raiſe 


Vox. I. LEP my = „ 
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all proviſions. Where each man had his little houſe and 
field to himſelf, and each county had its capital, free 
and independent; what a happy ſituation of mankind ! 


How favourable to induſtry and agriculture; to marriage 


and propagation ! The prolific virtue of men, were it to 
act in its full extent, without that reſtraint which poverty 


and neceſſity impoſe on it, would double the number 


every generation: And nothing ſurely can give it more 


liberty, than ſuch ſmall commonwealths, and. ſuch an 


| equality of fortune among the citizens. All ſmall ſtates 
. -naturally produce equality of fortune, - becauſe they afford 


4 


© rave rv. lib, bt, | 1 * 


no opportunities of great encreaſe; but ſmall common 
- wealths much more, by that endes of e "and: au- 


r which is eſſential to them. 
When XgnorHon * returned after the 3 expe- 


dition with Cyrvs, he hired himſelf and 6000 of the 
SGnxxxs into the ſervice of Sxurkzs, a prince of 

TR Ack; and the articles of his agreement were, that 
each ſoldier ſhould receive a daric a month, each captain 


two darics, and he himſelf, as general, four: A regula- 


tion of pay N e not a little 006 gs modern | 


3 — and ane with eight more, were 


ſent ambaſſadors to PniL1Þ of Macedon, and their ap- 


pointments for above four months were à "thouſand 
drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a day for each 
ambaſſador 4. But a drachma a day, nay ane ot, | 
was the pay of a common foot- ſoldier. N 

A centurion among the Romans had only double pay 


to a private 1 in 5 s time e and we een 


* De exp. Crx. lib, 5. | ES 
+ Dzmosr, de falſa leg. He callsjt n lh, | 


— 


ingly 
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195 find the gratuities after a anph regulated by that 
proportion *. But Marx Ax T HO and the triumvis 
rate gave the centurions five times the reward of the 
other +. So much had the encreaſe of the commonwealth 
encreaſed the inequality among the citizens f. | 
It muſt be owned, that the ſituation of affairs in mo- 
dern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as equality 


of fortune, is not near ſo favourable, either to the pro- 


pagation or happineſs of man kind. EvuRoPE is ſhared 
out moſtly into great monarchies ; and ſuch parts of it 
as are divided into ſmall territories; are commonly go- 


verned by abſolute princes, who ruin their people by a 
mimicry of the greater monarchs, in the ſplendor of their 


court and number of their forces. SWIsSERLAND alone 
and HoLLanD reſemble the ancient republies; and 


though the former is far from poſſeſſing any advantage 


either of. ſoil, climate, or commerce, yet the numbers 
of people, with which it abounds, notwithſtanding their 
enliſting themſelves into every ſervice in Euroes, prove 
ſufficiently the advantages of their political inſtitutions. - 


The ancient republics derived their chief or only ſecu- 
rity from the numbers of their citizens. The TRrACHI- 


NIANS having loſt great numbers of their people, the 


remainder, inſtead of enriching themſelves by the inhe- 
ritance of their fellow-citizens, applied to SPART ag 
their metropolis, for a new ſtock of inhabitants. The 
SPARTANS immediately collected ten thouſand men; 


among whom the old citizens divided the lands of which 


the former proprietors had periſhed ||. 
4 TI r. LI v. lib. xli; cap. 7. 13. & alibi paſſim, 

+ Arr IAN. De bell. civ. lib. iv. 

ces gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the common 
ſoldiers, De bello Gallico, lib, viii. In the Ruopian cartel, mentioned 
afterwards no diſtinion in the ranſom was made on account of ranke in 
the army. 

3 81e. lb, : xii, 1 lib. iii. 


Ee 2 5 After 


Aſter Timor RO had baniſhed Drowys1vs from Sy. 
 RACUSE, and had ſettled the affairs of SiciLy, finding 
the cities of SYRACUSE and SELLINUNTIUM extremely 
depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited 
over from GR RRE ſome new inhabitants to repeople 
them. Immediately forty thouſand men (PLuTARCH + 
ſays: fixty thouſand) offered themſelves; and he diſtri- 
buted ſo many lots of land among them, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the ancient inhabitants: A proof at once 
of the maxims of ancient policy, which affected popu- 
louſneſs more than riches; and of the good effects of 
theſe maxims, in the extreme populouſneſs of that ſmall 
country, GREECE, which could at once ſupply ſo great 
a colony. The caſe was not much different with the 
RoMANs in early times. He is a pernicious citizen, ſaid 
M. CuRivs, who cannot be content with ſeven 4 acres. 
Such ideas of "equality could not fa of producing. great 
numbers of people. 


We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the ancients 
lay under with regard to populouſneſs, and what checks 
they received from their political maxims and inftitu- 
tions. There are commonly compenſations in every 
human condition; and though theſe compenſations be 
not always perfectly equal, yet they ſerve, at leaft, to 
reſtrain the prevailing principle. To compare them and 
eſtimate their influence, is indeed difficult, even where 
they take place in the ſame age, and in neighbouring 
countries: But where ſeveral ages have intervened, and 
only ſcattered lights are afforded us by ancient authors; 
what can we do but amuſe ourſelves by talking pro and 
con, on an intereſting ſubject, and thereby correcting all 

haſty and violent determinations ? | | 
; Dres. Ste. lib. xvi. 7 In vita TI ox. 


t See NOTE AA}. | — 
Go Fin, 
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Fi, We may obſerve, that the ancient republics 
were almoſt in perpetual war, a natural effect of their 
martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual emu- 
lation, and that hatred which generally prevails among 
nations that live in cloſe neighbourhood. Now, war in 
a ſmall ſtate is much more deſtructive than in a great 
one; both becauſe all the inhabitants, in the former 
caſe, muſt ſerve in the armies; and becauſe the whole 
fate is frontier, mme munen We: 
[gen 0 

The maxims of ancient war were winch more Ae 
tive than thoſe of modern; chiefly by that diſtribution of 
plunder, in which the ſoldiers were indulged, The = 
vate men in our armies are ſuch a low ſet of people, that 
we find any abundance, beyond their ſimple pay, breeds 
confuſion and diſorder among them, and a total diffolution 
of diſcipline. The very wretehedneſs and meanneſs of 
thoſe, who fill the modern armies, render them leſs de- 
ſtructive to the countries which they invade: One inſtance, 
among many of the deceitfulneſs of _ Wee in 
* political reaſonings . 

Ancient battles were much more U by the very 
nature of the weapons employed in them. The ancients 
drew up their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 men deep 
which made a narrow front; and it was not difficult to 
find a field, in which both auf might be marfhalled, 
and might engage with each other, Even where any 
body of the troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, 
woods, or hollow ways, the battle was not ſo foon de. g 
„ The ancient ſoldiers, being free « citizens, above the wel rank, were 
all married. Our modern ſoldiers are either forced to live unmarried; or 
their marriages turn to ſmall account towards the enereaſe of mankind. - A 
 cixcuſtance which ought, perhaps, to be taken 170 conſideration, as of 
ſome conſequence in favour of the ancients, 


Ee 3 : N eided 
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eided between the conten lng parties, but that ks others 
had time to overcome the difficulties which oppoſed them, 
and take part in the engagement. And as the whole 


army was thus engaged, and each man cloſely buckled 


to his antagoniſt, the battles were commonly very bloody, 
and great ſlaughter was made on both fides, eſpecially 
on the vanquiſhed. The long thin lines, required by 
fire-arms, and the quick deciſion of the fray, render our 
modern engagements but partial rencounters, and enable 
the general, who is foiled in the beginning of the day, 
to draw off the greater part of . his us. ſound and 
entixe, i 

The battles of antiquity, both by their FOR a and 
their reſemblance to ſingle combats, were wrought up to 
a degree of fury quite unknown to later ages. Nothing 
could then engage the combatants to give quarter, but 
the hopes of profit, by making flaves of their priſoners, 
In civil wars, as we learn from TAcirus *, the battles 
- were the moſt mau, becauſe the priſoners were not 
ſlaves, | 

What a ftout offi Net be made, aha 1 van 
quiſhed expected ſo hard a fate ! How inveterate the rage, 


% 


where the maxims of war were, in every 9 0 ſo 


bloody and ſevere! 


Inſtances are frequent, in ancient hiſtory, of cities the.” 
ſieged, whoſe inhabitants, rather than open their gates, 
murdered their wives and children, and ruſhed them- 
ſelves on a yoluntary death, ſweetened perhaps by a little 
proſpect of revenge upon the enemy. GREEKs +, as 
well as BARBARIANS, have often been nn od to 

* Hiſt, lib. ii. cap. 44. 

+ As ABrpvus, mentioned” y Lrvy,. lib. zxzi. cap. 17, 18. and 


Por vx. lib, zwi. A. alſo the We ArriAx. de bell. civil. 
* iv. | 
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this degree of fury. And the ſame. determined ſpirit and 
cruelty , muſt, in other inſtances leſs remarkable, have 


been deſtructive to human ſociety, in thoſe petty com- 
monwealths, which lived in cloſe neighbourhood, . and - 


were engaged in perpetual wars and. contentions, 

Sometimes the wars in GREECE, ſays PLufarcu®, | 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, and 
piracies,. Such a method-of war muſt be more deftruc- 
tive in ſmall ſtates, than the bloadieſt battles and ſieges. 

Buy the laws of the twelve tables, poſſeſſion during two 
years formed a preſcription for land; one year for move- 
ables : An indication, that there was not in IrArv, 
at that time, much more order, tranquillity, and ſettled 
police, than there is at preſent among the 'TarTARs. 
The only cartel | remember in ancient hiſtory, is 
that between DEMETRIUs POLIORCETES and the Ro- 
DIANS;; when it was agreed, that a free citizen ſhould 
be e for - 1900 drachmas, a 1 bearing arms for 
500 . l eee 

But, PEAR It appears i ancient manners were 
more unfavourable than the modern, not only in times 
of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that too in every 
reſpect, except the love of civil liberty and of equality, 
which is, I own, of conſiderable importance. To ex- 
clude faction from a free government, is very difficult, 
if not altogether impracticable; but ſuch inveterate 
rage between the factions, and ſuch bloody max- 
ims, -are found, in modern times, amongſt religious 
parties alone. In ancient hiſtory we may always oh- 
ſerve, where one party prevailed, whether the nobles or 


* In vita A ATT. ; + Insr, lib, ii, cap. 6. 


{+ Dion, Sicur, lib c. | 
Ee 4 people 


l CCC 


| people (for I can obſerve ns difference in this reſpełt ), 
BI that they immediately butchered all of the oppolite party 
| who-fell into their hands, and baniſhed ſuch-as had been 
ſo fortunate as to eſcape their fury. No form of proceſs, 
no law, no trial, no pardon. ' A fourth, a third, perhaps 
neat half of the city was flaughtered, or expelled; every 
=: revolution; and the exiles'always joined foreign enemies 
and did all the miſchief poſſible to their fellow- citizens; 
till fortune put it in their power to take full revenge by a 
new revolution. And as theſe were frequent in fuch vio- 
loent gavernments, the diſorder, diffidence, jealouſy, 
enmity, which muſt prevail, are not ſpon. ow us hs ima- 
gine in this age of the world. ai ene 
There are only two — I can recolle&' in 
ET, ancient hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, and 
| | great effuſion” of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſinations, 
namely, the reſtoration of the ATHENIAN Democracy 
by Trnrx asvBuLvs, and the ſubduing of the Roman 
republic by CxsAR. We learn from ancient hiſtory, 
that THRASYBULUs--pafled a general amneſty for all paſt 
offences; and firft introduced that word, as well as prac- 
tice, into GREECE +. It appears, however, from many ora- 
tions of Lys1as f, that the chief, and even ſome of the 
| ſubaltern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried, 
I and capitally puniſhed. And as to CsAR's clemency, 
| | though much celebrated, it would not gain great applauſe 
[| in the pevient age. He n for men n 's 


* 3 _ was kicaſelf of the OR faQion, 8 — 
+ eſcaped from the thirty t;rants, ſays, that the Democracy was as violent a 
government as the Oligarchy, Orar, 24. de flatu poput. © © ws 
+ CigER0, PauILIP, I. Ws 
1 As orat. 11. contra Ex A ros r. erat. 12. centra dees. orat. 15. 
bro Max rin. ; 
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ſenate, when he became maſter of” Urrca * and theſe, 


we may readily believe, were not the "moſt orien of 
the party. All dete Vue had borne arms againſt*that 
uſurper, were attainted; and, by HixTTUs's W 4. 


ny incapable = boar et n Tie 2il 


n 


ſeem not to Jaye Aae it very well. When: e the 
thirty tyrants firſt eſtabliſhed their dominion at ATHENS, 
they began with' ſeizing all the ſycophants and informers, 
who had been 0 troubleſome during the Democracy, and 
putting them to death by an arbitrary ſentence and exe- 
cution, " Every man, ſays SaLLusT + and Lrys1as f, 
2was Tejoiced at theſe puniſhments ; not conſidering, that * 
berty was from that moment annibiated. 


The utmoſt energy of the nervous ſtyle of Tnucr- 
DIDEs, and the copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the GREEKS 

language, ſeem to ſink under that hiſtorian, when he 
| attempts to deſcribe the diſorders, which aroſe from fac- 
tion throughout all the GxEclAxN commonwealths. You 
would imagine, that he ſtill labours with a thought 
greater than he can find words to communicate. And 
he concludes his pathetic deſeription with an obſervatichy 
which is at once refined and ſolid : < In theſe conteſts, 
ſays he, thoſe who were the dulleſt, and moſt ſtupid, 
“and had the leaſt foreſight, commonly prevailed. For 
<<. being conſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading to be 
« over-reached by thoſe of greater penetration, they 
* went to work haſtily, without premeditation, by the 
te ſword and poniard, and * got the a of oy 


3 i 2 
+ See CæSsAAꝰs ſpeech de bell. Catil, 048 i 
1 Orat. 24. And in orat. 29. he mentions the factious ſpirit of the 
Popular aſſemblies as the only cauſe why theſe puniſhments ſhould 
diſpleaſe. 
K antagoniſts, 
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« ia, who were forming fine ſchemes and pro- 
40 jects for their deſtruction .“ 5 

Not to mention Dioxrsius + the het, who is com-. | 
puted to have butchered in cool blood above A of 
his fellow - citizens; or AGATHOCLES f, NaBIS , and 
others, ſtill more bloody than he; the tranſactions, even 
in free governments, were extremely violent and deſtruc- 


tive. At ATHENS, the thirty tyrants and the nobles, in 


a twelvemonth, murdered, without trial, about 1200 of 
the people, and banjſhed above the half of the citizens 
that remained 5. In ARrGos, near the ſame time, the 
people killed 1200 of the nobles; and afterwards their 
own demagogues, becauſe they had refuſed to carry their 


' proſecutions farther ©. T he people alſo in CoxcrxA 


killed 1500 of the nobles, "and baniſhed a thouſand **. 
Theſe numbers will appear the more ſurpriſing, if we 
conſider the extreme ſmallneſs of theſe Mates. But all 
ancient hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances ++, : 
When ALEXANDER ordered all the exiles to be reſtored 
throughout all the cities ; it was found, that the whole 
amounted to 20,000 men 11; the remains probably of 
ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres. What an aftoniſh.. 


ing multitude in ſo narrow a country asancient Grrecs | 


Lib. lit. + bro virt. & 28 aus 

1 Drop. Sic. lib, xviii, zix. : 

Tir. Liv. xxxi. xxxiii. xxxiv. - 

D105. 810. lib. xiv. Is0craTEs ſays there W 5000 dende. 
He makes the number of thoſe killed amount to 1500. As or. ZEscults 
NES contra CT ES IT R. affigns preciſely the ſame number. 85 (de 
trang. anim. cap. v) ſays 13000, Za 

q D10D, Sic. lib. xv. % Drop. SIC, lib, xiii, 


++ See NOTE [BB], 
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And what domeſtic. confuſion, jealouſy, partiality, re- 
venge, heart-burnings, muſt tear thoſe cities, where 
factions were wrought up to ſuch a 55 of fury and 
deſpair. 
It would be eaſier, ſays n to Purlir, to 
raiſe an army in GREECE at n from the e, : 
than from the cities. | 3 
Even when affairs came not to eh nnen 
(which they failed not to do almoſt in every city twice 
or thrice every century), property was rendered very pre- 
carious by the maxims of ancient government. Xx xo - 
-PHON, in the Banquet of SOCRATEs,. gives us a natural 
unaffected deſcription of the tyranny of the ATHENIAN. 
people. In my poverty,” ſays CHaRMiDEs, I am 
* much more happy than I ever was while poſſeſſed of 
& riches: as much as it is happier to be in ſecurity than 
e in terrors, free than a ſlave, to receive than to pay 
« court, to bg truſted than ſuſpected, Formerly I was 
& obliged to careſs every informer ; ſome impoſition 
6 was continually laid upon me; and it was never al- 
<« lowed me to travel, or be abſent from the city. At 
<« preſent, when I am poor I look big, and threaten 
& others. The rich are afraid of me, and ſhow me 


« every kind of civility and reſpect; and 1 an become a 
« kind of tyrant in the city *.“ 

In one of 'the pleadings of LysIAs +, the orator very 
coolly ſpeaks of it, by the bye, as a maxim of the ATHE- 
NIAN people, that, whenever they wanted money, they 
put to death ſome of the rich citizens as well as ſtrangers, 
for the ſake of the forfeiture, In mentioning this, he 


ſeems not to have any intention of blaming them; fill 
| © Pap. 885. er edit. LEUNCLAVY, 1 
+ Ordt. ag · in Nico. 
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Whether a man was a citizen or Bl among tha 
people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, either that he ſhould 


 Impovertſh himſelf, or that the people would impove- 


riſh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain. The 
orator laſt mentioned gives a pleaſant account of an eſtate 
laid out in the public ſervice *; that is, above the Wy 
of it in raree- Mows and figured dance. 
I need not infift on the Gre tyrannies, which were 
altogether horrible. Even the mixed monarchies, by 
which moſt of the ancient ſtates of GR RRE were go. 
verned, before the introduction of republics, were very 
unſettled. Scarcely any city, but Aras, ſays Iso- 


_ cRaTes, could ſhow . prey of Kings for four or 


five generations 1 

Beſides many other brides reaſons for the inſtability 
of ancient monarchies, the equal diviſion of property 
among the brothers in private families, muſt, by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, contribute to unſettle and diſturb the 
ſtate. The univerſal preference given to the elder by 


| modern laws, though it encreaſes the inequality of for- 


tunes, has, however, this good effect, that it accuſtoms 
men to the ſame idea in public fucceflion, and cuts of 


al claim and pretenſion of the younger. 


The new ſettled colony of HER ACL EA, ie ins 
giately i into faction, applied to SPARTA, who ſent HERI- 
PIDAS with full authority to quiet their diſſentions. 
This man, nat proyoked by any oppoſition, not inflamed 
dy party rage, knew no better expedient than imme- 
diately putting to death about 500 of the Nee A 

* See NOTE {CC}. oy 
+ Panath, 2 Drap. FR 15. By | 
| a ap ſtrong 
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firong proof how deeply rooted theſe violent mains 
government were throughout all Gxzecs. 

Tf fach was the diſpoſition of men's minds et ut 
refined people, what may be expected in the common- 
wealths of ITALT, Arkrc, SPAIN, and GAUL, which 
were denominated barbarous? Why otherwiſe did-the 
Grttts ſo much value theinſelves on their humanity, 
gentleneſs, and moderation, above all other nations? 
This reaſoning ſeems very natural.” But unluckily the 
hiſtory of the Romaſ commonwealth, in its earlier 
times, if we give credit to the received accounts, pre- 
ſents an oppoſite concluſion. No blood was ever ſhed in 
any fedition at Rome, till the murder of the Gzaccnr. 
Drowvsrvs Haricarnass#vs “, obſerving the ſingular - 
humanity of the Roman people in this particular, makes 
uſe of it as an argument that they were originally of 
Grtcian extraction: Whence we may conclude, that 
the factions and revolutions in the barbarous re- 
publics were uſually more violent than even thoſe of 
Grerxct above mentioned. 

If the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, they 
made ample compenſation, after they had once entered 
upon the bloody ſcene ; and ApPran's hiftory of their 
civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of maſ- 
facres, profctiptions, and forfeitures, that ever was 
preſented to the world. What pleaſes moſt, in that 
hiſtorian, is, that he ſeems to feel a proper reſentment 

of theſe barbarous proceedings; and talks not with ithat 
provoking coolneſs and indifference, which cuſtom had 
produced in many of the GrEtK hiſtorians 4. 


The maxims of ancient politics contain, in general, 
ſo little . and moderation, that it ſeems ſuper- | 


Lib. i. | 
+ See NOTE dp 


Sous 
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fluous to give any particular reaſon for the acts of vio- 
lence committed at any particular period. Vet I cannot 
forbear obſerving, that the laws, in the later period of 
the Roman commonwealth, were fo abſurdly contrived, 
that they obliged the heads of patties to have recourſe to 
theſe extremities. All capital puniſhments were abo- 
liſhed: However criminal, or, what is more, however 
dangerous any citizen might be, he could not regularly 
be puniſhed otherwiſe than by baniſhment : And it be- 
came neceſſary, in the revolutions of party, to draw the 
ſword of private vengeance ; nor was it caſy, when laws 
were once violated, to ſet bounds to theſe ſanguinary 
proceedings. Had BruTvus himſelf prevailed. over the 
triumvirate, could he, in common prudence, have allowed 
OcTavivs and ANTHONY, to live, and have contented 
himſelf with baniſhing them to Ryopas or MARSEILLES, 
where they might ftill have plotted new commotions and 
rebellions? His executing C. AnToNn1vs, brother-to the 
triumvir, ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did 
not Cickko, with the approbation of all the wiſe and 
virtuous of Roms, arbitrarily put to death CaTiLine's 
accomplices, contrary to law, and without any trial or 
form of proceſs? And if he moderated his executions, 
did it not proceed, either from the clemency of his 
temper, or the conjunctures of the times? A wretched 
_ ſecurity in a government which pretends to laws and 
liberty! ?! | 
Thus, one extreme ls another. In the fame 
manner as exceffive ſeverity in the laws is apt to beget 
great relaxation in their execution; ſo their exceſſive 
lenity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity. It is 
dangerous to force us, in any caſe, to paſs their ſacred 
boundaries. 


8 
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One general cauſe of the diſorders, ſo frequent in all 
ancient governments, ſeems to have conſiſted in the great 
difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocracy in thoſe ages, 
and the perpetual diſcontents and ſeditions of the people, 
whenever even the meaneſt and moſt beggarly were ex- 
cluded from the legiſlature and from public offices. The 
very quality of freemen gave ſuch a rank, being oppoſed 
to that of ſlave, that it ſeemed to entitle the poſſeſſor to 
every power and privilege of the commonwealth, So- 
Lox's * Jaws excluded no freeman from votes or elections, 
but confined ſome magiſtracies to a particular cenſus; yet 
were the people never ſatisfied till thoſe laws were re- 
pealed. By the treaty with ANTIPATER +, no ATHE- 
NIAN was allowed a vote whoſe cenſus was leſs than 2000 
drachmas (about 60 J. Sterling). And though ſuch a 
government would to us appear ſufficiently democratical, 
it was ſo diſagreeable to that people, that above two- 
thirds of them immediately left their country 1.  Cas- 

SANDER reduced that cenſus to the half |; yet ſtill the 

government was conſidered as an oligarchical . 

and the effect of foreign violence. 


_ Servivs TurLIus's 5 laws ſeem equal and reaſonable, 
by fixing the power in proportion to the property: Yet 


the Roman people could never be brought quietly to 


ſubmit to them. 

In thoſe days there was no medium between a ne, 
jealous Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented ſubjects; 
and a turbulent, factious, tyrannical Democracy. At 
| preſent, there is not one republic in Europe, from one 
extremity of it to the other, that is not remarkable for 
juſtice, lenity, and ſtability, equal to, or even beyond 


* rü ranenbt in vita Sol ov. 1 Dro. Sic, lib. xiii. t l. ibid 
Id. ibid. $ Tr. Liv. lib. i. cap. 43. | 
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MakskIEs, Rnopes, or the moſt celebrated in anti- 
quity. Almoſt all of them are well. tempered Ariſtocracies, 
But thirdly, There are many other circumſtances, in 
which ancient nations ſeem inferior to the modern, both 
for the happineſs and encreaſe of mankind. - Trade, 
manufaQures, induſtry, were no where, in former ages, 
ſo flouriſhing as they are at preſent in EuxorR. The 
only garb of the ancients, both for males and females, 
ſeems to have been a kind of flannel, which they wore 
commonly white or grey, and which they ſcoured as 
often as it became dirty. Trae, which carried on, after 
CarTHAGE, the greateſt commerce of any city in the 
MEDITERRANEAN, before it was deſtroyed by Al Ex- 
ANDER, was no mighty city, if we credit AtRian's. 
account of its inhabitants v. ArHENSͤ is. commonly 
Juppoſed to have been a trading city: But it was as 
populous before the MEDIAN war as at any time after 
it, according to HERO us ; yet its commerce, at 
that time, was ſo inconſiderable, that, as the ſame hiſto- 
rian obſerves 1, even the neighbouring coaſts of As T4 
were as little frequented by the GRE REKs as the pillars of 


| Hrrevies : For beyond theſe he conceived nothing. 


Great intereſt of money, and great profits of trade, are 
an infallible indication, that induftry and commerce are 
but in their infancy. We read in Lys1a$} of 100 pet 
rent. profit made on a cargo of two talents, ſent to no 
greater diſtance than from ArhHzxs to the ADRIATIC: 
Nor is this mentioned as an inftance of extraordinary 
profit. AnTIDorVs, fays DEMOSTHENESY, paid three 

* Lib, ii, There were 8000 killed during the fiege ; and the captives 


| amounted to 30;0c0, Dro dose $xevivs, lib. vii. fays ohly 13,000t 


But he accounts for this ſmall number, by ſaying that the Ty RIAS had 


ſent away be fore · hand part of their wives and children to CAR TA. 


+ Lib. v. he makes the number of the citizens amount to Nas ; 4 
T Ib. v. {"Orat. 33. adverſ, DiaciT, 


& Contra ATHOB. p. 25. ex edit. ALDI _ © | 5 | 
| | e © talents 
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talents. and a half for a houſe which he let at a talent a 
year: And the orator blames his own tutors for not 
employing his money to like advantage. My. 3 


ſays he, in eleven years minority, ought to have been 
tripled. The value of 20 of the ſlaves left by his father, 


he computes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their 
labour at 121. The moſt moderate intereſt at ATHENS» 
(for there was higher + often paid) was 12 per cent. , 
and that paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the high. 
intereſt, to which the vaſt ſums diſtributed in elections 
had raifed money & at Rome, we find, that VERRES, 
before that factious period, ſtated 24 per cent. for money 


which he left in the hands of the publicans: And 


though Ciczro exclaims againſt this article, it is not 
on account of the extravagant uſury; but becauſe it had 
never been cuſtomary: to' ſtate any intereſt on ſuch oc- 
caſions |. Intereſt, indeed, ſunk at Roux, after the 
ſettlement of the empire: But it never remained any 
conſiderable time ſo low, as in the commercial e of 
modern times f. | ger 


Among the other ineonveniencies, which the ATHE- 
NIANs- felt from the fortifying of DAcklIA by the 
LACEDEMONIANS, it is repreſented by Tyvucypipes , 
as one of the moſt conſiderable, that they could not 
bring over their corn from EuBEA by land, paſſing by 
ORoyPvs ; but were obliged to embark it, and to ſail 
round the promontory of Suvron. A ſurpriſing in- 
ſtance of the imperfection of ancient navigation] For the 
wee is not here above double the: land. tung 
21. p. 29. 1 14, ibidh, cs 
+ 14. ibid. and A3cxinxs contra CTx 17 H 
& Epift, ad ATTIC. lib. iv. epiſt. 15. OP 
Contra Venr, erat. 3. FS RY w. 
* Lib. vii. 
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I do not remember a paſſage in any ancient author, 
where the growth of a city is aſcribed to the eftabliſh- 
ment of a manufacture. The commerce, which is ſaid 
to flouriſh, is chiefly the exchange of thoſe commodities, 
for which different ſoils and climates were ſuited. - The 
ſale of wine and oil into AFRICA, according to DioDo- 
RUs SICULUs “, was the foundation of the riches of 
AGRIGENTUM. The ſituation of the city of SyBAR1s, 


according to the ſame author +, was the cauſe of its 


immenſe populouſneſs; being built near the two rivers 
CRATHYS and SYBAR1s. , But theſe two rivers, we may 
obſerve, are not navigable; and could only produce ſome 
fertile vallies, for agriculture and tillage ; an advantage 
ſo inconſiderable, that a modern writer would ſcarcely 
have taken notice of it. 

The barbarity of the ancient ——— 3 with 
the extreme love of liberty, which animated thoſe ages, 
muſt have baniſhed every merchant and manufacturer, 
and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it ſubſiſted 
upon induftry and commerce. While the cruel and 
ſuſpicious Dionys1vs was carrying on his butcheries, 
who, that was not detained by his landed property, and 
could have carried with him any art or ſkill to procure a 
ſubſiſtence in other countries, would have remained 
expoſed to ſuch implacable barbarity ? The perſecutions 
of PHILIP II. and Lewis XIV. filled all Evrors with 
the manufacturers of F LANDERS and of FRANCE. | 


I grant, that agriculture i is the ſpecies of induſtry- chiefly 
* to the ſubſiſtence of multitudes; and it is 
poſſible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, even where 
manufactures and o are unknown and neglected. 
SWISSERLAND is at preſent. a remarkable inſtance ; where 
we find, at once, the moſt ſkilful huſbandmen, and the 


„Lib. zii. Es + Lib. xii, 
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moſt bungling tradeſmen, that are to be met with in 


Europe. That agriculture flouriſhed in GREECE and 


Iralr, at leaſt in ſome parts of them, and at ſome pe- 

riods, we have reaſon to preſume: And whether the 
mechanical arts had reached the ſame degree of perfection, 
| may not be eſteemed ſo material; eſpecially, if we con- 

ider the great equality of riches in the ancient republics, | 

where each family was obliged to cultivate, with the | 

| 

| 

| 


greateſt care and * its own little field, in order to 


its ſubſiſtence. 
But is it juſt reaſoning, nn agriculture may, in 
ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manufactures, 
to conclude, that, in any great extent of country, and 
for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? The 
moſt natural way, ſurely, of encouraging huſbandry, is, 
firſt, to excite other kinds of induſtry, and thereby afford 
the labourer a ready market for his commodities, and a 
return of ſuch goods as may contribute to his pleaſure 
and enjoyment. This method is infallible and univerſal ; 
and, as it prevails more in modern government than in the 
ancient, it affords a preſumption of the ſuperior po- 
pulouſneſs of the former. 

Every man, ſays XENOPHON ., may be a farmer: No 
art or ſkill is requiſite: All conſiſts in induſtry, and in 
attention to the execution. A ftrong proof, as Coru- 
MELLA hints, that agriculture was but little RAG in 
the age of XENOPHON, | | 

All our later improvements and refinements, have 
done nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of men, and 
conſequently towards their propagation and encreaſe ? 
Our ſuperior ſkill in mechanics; the diſcovery of new 
worlds, by which commerce has been ſo much enlarged ; 


* Oecon. 


Ff2 | 6 


* 


| 
| 
4 


matter of fact. If 


„ lr . 
me eſtabliſhment of poſts ; and the uſe of bills of ex- 


change: Theſe ſeem all extremely uſeful to the encou- 
ragement of art, induſtry, and populouſneſs. Were we 


to ſtrike off theſe, what a check ſhould we give to every 


kind of buſineſs and labour,, and what multitudes of fa- 
milies would immediately periſh from want and hunger ? 
And it ſeems not probable, that we could ſupply the place 
of theſe. new inventions by any other II. or in- 
ſtitution. | 


Have we reaſon to think; chat the police of ancient 
ſtates was any wiſe comparable to that of modern, or that 
men had then equal ſecurity, either at home, or in their 
journies by land or water? I queſtion not, but every im- 
partial examiner would give us the preference in this 


| ap Ing ®, 


Thus, upon comparing the whole, it ſeems impoſlible 
to aſſign any Juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould have been 
more populous in ancient than in modern times. The 
equality of property among the ancients, liberty, and 
the ſmall diviſions of their ſtates, were indeed circum- 
ſtances favourable to the propagation of mankind : But 
their wars were more bloody and deſtructive, their go- 
vernments more factious and unſettled, commerce and 
manufactures more feeble and languiſhing, and the ge- 
neral police more looſe and irregular. Theſe latter 


diſadvantages ſeem to form a ſufficient counterbalance to 


the former advantages; and rather favour the oppoſite 
opinion to' that which commonly prevails with regard to 
this ſubject. 1 

But there is no reaſoning, it may be faid, againſt 
t appear, that the world was then 
more populous than at preſent, we may be. aſſured, that 


See Fart I, Eſſay XI. 


pur 
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our conjectures are falſe, and that we have overlooked 
ſome material circumſtance in the compariſon, This I 

readily own: All our preceding reaſonings, I 'acknow- 
ledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall ſkirmiſhes 
and frivolous rencounters, which decide nothing, But 
unluckily the main combat, where we compare facts, 
cannot be rendered much more deciſive, The fats, de- 
livered by ancient authors, are either ſo uncertain or ſo 
imperfect as to afford us nothing poſitive in this matter. 
How indeed could it be otherwiſe ? The very facts, 
which we muſt oppoſe to them, in computing the po- 
pulouſneſs of modern ſtates, are far from being either cer- 
tain or complete. Many grounds of calculation proceeded 
on by celebrated writers, are little better than thoſe of the 
Emperor HELI0GABALVUs, who formed an eſtimate of the 
ijmmenſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten thouſand pound 
weight of cobwebs which had been found in that city “. 
It is to be remarked, that all kinds oſ numbers are 
uncertain in ancient manuſcripts, and have been ſubject 
to much greater corruptions than any other part of the 
text; and that for an obvious reaſon. Any alteration, 
in other places, commonly affeQs the ſenſe or grammar, 
and is more readily aa gs by the reader and tran- 
ſeriber. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made of 
any tract of country by any ancient author of good 
authority, ſo as to afford us a * 8 view for 
compariſon. : 
It is. probable, chat on Was ; a — i 


tion for the number of citizens aſſigned to any free city; 
hbecauſe they entered for a ſhare in the government, and 


III LAM RID. in vita HET IO GAR. cap. 26. | 


F f 3 = 4. 
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there were exact regiſters kept of them. But as the 
number of ſlaves is ſeldom mentioned, this leaves us in as 
great uncertainty as ever, with Pry to ws e 
even of ſingle cities. 

The firſt page of Twucypipes is, in my opinion, tke 
commencement of real hiſtory, All preceding narrations 
are ſo intermixed with fable,. that philoſophers ought to 
abandon them, in a great meaſure, to the embelliſhment | 


of poets and orators ®, 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of people 
aſſigned are often ridiculous, and loſe all credit and 
authority. The free citizens of SYBARIS, able to bear 
arms, and actually drawn out in battle, were 300,009. 
They encountered at SIAGRA with 100,000 citizens of 
CRroToNA, another GREEK city contiguous to them; 
and were defeated. This is Diopoxus Sicurus's + 
account ; and is very ſeriouſly inſiſted on by that hiſto- 


rian. STRAv0 f alſo mentions the fame number of 


SYBARITES. 


D1oporvus Sicul us 8, enumerating the inhabitants of. 
AGRIGENTUM, when it was deſtroyed by the Cax- 
THAGINIANS, ſays, that they amounted to 20,000 
citizens, 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides flaves, who, in ſo 
opulent a City as he repreſents it, would probably be, at 


leaſt, as numerous. We muſt remark, that the women 


and the children are not included ; and that therefore, 
upon the whole, this wy muſt have contained near two 
millions of inhabitants I. And what was the reaſon of fo 
immenſe an encreaſe | They were induſtrious i in une. 


* See NOTE [EE]. 


| + Lib. Ai. 1 Lib/vii 5 Lib. iii. 
| Drocznrs EarnTiIvs (is vita ExyzpocLis) . 
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ing the neighbouring fields, not exceeding a ſmall Ex- 
LISH county; and they traded with their wine and oil to 
AFRICA, which, at that time, produced none of theſe 


commodities, - 

ProLEmy, ſays — commande 33,339 
cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity of the number was the 
reaſon of aſſigning it. Diopoxus SicuLvs + affigns 
three millions of inhabitants to Torr, a ſmall number: 
But then he makes the number of cities amount to 
18,000 : An evident contradiction. rte 

He ſays 1, the people were formerly ſeven NE 
Thus remote times are always moſt envied and admired. 


That Xerxes's army was extremely numerous, I can 
readily believe ; both from the great extent of his empire, 
and from the practice among the eaſtern nations, of encum- 
bering their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude: But will 
any rational man cite HERODOrus' s wonderful narra- 
tions as an authority? There is ſomething very rational, 
I own, in Lys1as's | argument upon this ſubject. Had 
not XERxRES“Ss army been incredibly numerous, ſays he, 
he had never made a bridge over the HEILESTON T: It 
had been much eaſier to have tranſported his men over ſo 
ſhort a paſlage, with the numerous ſhipping of which he 
was maſter, | 

 PoLyBivs$ ſays, that the Romans, between the firſt 
and ſecond Punic wars, being threatened with an invaſion 
from the GavLs, muſtered all their own forces, and thoſe 
of their allies, and found them amount to ſeven hundred 
thouſand men able to bear arms: A great number ſurely, 
and which, when joined to the ſlaves, is probably not 
leſs, if not rather more, than that extent of country affords - 


* Idyll. 17. + + Lib. i. t null. 17. 
Y Orat, funebris, 5 Lib. ii. 
3 on 
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at preſent *, The enumeration too ſeems to have been 
made with ſome exactneſs; and PoLyB1Us' gives us the 
detail of the- particulars. But might not the number be 
magniſied, in order to encourage the people? 

-»Droporvs” STCULUs + makes the ſame. enumeration 
amount to near a million. Theſe variations are ſuſpi- 
cious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, that ITALY in his time 
was not fo. populous: Another ſuſpicious circumſtance, 
For who. can believe, that the inhabitants of that country 


diminiſhed from the time of the firſt 8 war to that 


of the triumuirates | 
Jurtus Cxsar,. according to. Arrian ts encountered 
four millions of GAvuLs, killed one million, and made ano- 


ther. million priſoners ||. Suppoſing the number of the ene- 


my's army and that of the flain could be exactly aſſigned, 
which neyer is poſſible ; how could it be known —— 
often the ſame man returned into the armies, or how 
diſtinguiſh the new from the old levied ſoldiers? No at- 
tention ought ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exaggerated 
calculations; eſpecially where the author does not tell us 
the mediums, upon which the calculations were founded. 


Parxcurus { makes the number of Gaus killed by ö 
CæsAR amount only to 400, ooo: A more probable ac- 
count, and more eaſily reconciled to the hiſtory of theſe 
wars given by that conqueror himſelf in his Commen- 
taries * The moſt bloody of his battles were * 
N the HETVETII and the GERMANS. 


1 


The country that ſupplied this number, was not above a third of 
Iv AL v, viz. the Pope's dominions, TUSCANY,, and a part of the kingdom 
of NarLes: But perhaps in thoſe early times there were very few aver, 
oy in Rox, or the great cities, 

F Lib. ii. I CexrrTIca,. 

| PLuTARCH (in vita Cs.) makes the number that Ca3AR fought 
with amount to three millions; 1 (in muss) to two. | 

& Lib, i}, cap. 47. . 

. See NOTE [FF], 
One 
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One would imagine, that every circumſtarice of the 


life and actions of Diowys1vs the elder might be regarded 


as authentic, and free from all fabulous exaggeration; 
both becauſe he lived at a time when letters flouriſhed 
moſt in GREECE, and becauſe his chief hiſtorian was 
PhlLIsrus, a man allowed to be of great genius, and 
who was a courtier and miniſter of that prince, But can 
we admit, that he had a ſtanding army of 100,000 footy 
10,009 horſe, and a fleet of 400 gallies * ? Theſe, we 


may obſerye, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon 


pay, like our armies. in Euxo E. For the citizens were 


all diſarmed; and when Drom afterwards invaded Sicily, 


and called on his countrymen to vindicate their liberty, 
he was obliged to bring arms along with him, which he 
diſtributed among thoſe who joined him . In a ſtate 
where agriculture alone flouriſhes, there may be many 
inhabitants; and if theſe be all armed and diſciplined, 2 
great fotce may be called out upon occaſion: But great 
bodies of mercenary troops can never be maintained, 
without either great trade and numerous „ 
or extenſive dominions. The United Proyinces never 
were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea and land, as that 
which i is ſaid to belong to Dionysius; yet they poſſeſs 
as large a territory, perfectly well cultivated, and have 
much more reſources from their commerce and induſtry. 
Dioporvus SIcuLvs allows, that, even in his time, the 
army of Drioxvstus appeared incredible; that is, as I 


interpret it, was entirely a fiction; and the opinion aroſe. 


from the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, and per- 
haps from the vanity and policy of the tyrant himſelf. 

It is a uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of anti- 
guity as one period, and to compute the numbers con- 


Pop. Sic, lib, ii. T PLUTARCH in vita Droxvs. 
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tained in the great cities mentioned by ancient authors, 
as if theſe cities had been all cotemporary, The GR EER 


colonies flouriſhed extremely in S1ciLy during the age of 


ALEXANDER: But in AuGusTvus's time they were ſo 
decayed, that almoſt all the produce of that fertile iſland 
was conſumed in ITALY. 

Let us now examine the numbers of inhabitants aſ.. 
figned to particular cities in antiquity ; and omitting the 
numbers of NIxRVERH, BABYLON, and the EcyPTiaN 
THrtBts, let us confine ourſelves to the ſphere of real 
hiſtory, to the GRECIAN and Roman ſtates. I muſt 


own, the more I conſider this ſubject, the more am I 


inclined to ſcepticiſm, with regard to the great populouſ- 


neſs aſcribed to ancient times, 
ATHENS is ſaid by PLATO + to be a very great city; 
and it was ſurely the greateſt of all the GRREk I cities, 
except SYRACUSE, which was nearly about the ſame 
fize in TyucypIDEs's | time, and afterwards encreaſed 
beyond it. For Cictro 58 mentions it as the greateſt of 
all the GREEK cities in his time; not comprehending, I 
ſuppoſe, either AnTIocy or ALEXANDRIA under that 
denomination. ATHENZUSQ ſays, that, by the enu- 
meration of DEMETRIUs PHALEREVUs, there were in 
ATHENS 21,000 citizens, 10,000 ſtrangers, and 400,000 
{laves. This number is much inſiſted on by thoſe whoſe 


E STz 4a 80, lib. vi. + Apolog. Socx. 
1 Ax cos ſeems alſo to haye been a great city; for Lyc1as contents 
himſelf with ſaying that it did not exceed ATHENS. Orat. 34. | 


þ Lib, vi. See alſo Pr u TAN in vita Niciz. 

8 orat. contra VIaIEN, lib, iv. cap. 52. STRABO, lid. + vi. ſays, it 
was twenty-two miles in compaſs, But then we are to conſider, that it con- 

tained two harbours within it; one of which was a very large one, _ 


might be regarded as a kind of bay. | 
F Lib, vi, cap. 20, 1 5 
1 1 5 b pinion 
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opinion I call in queſtion, and is eſteemed a fundamen- 
tal fact to their purpoſe: But, in my opinion, there is 
no point of criticiſm more certain, than that ATHE- 
yVZ&Us and CTESICLES, whom be quotes, are here miſ- 
taken, and that the number of ſlaves is, at leaſt, aug» 
mented by a whole cypher, and . not to be regarded 
AS more than 40, ooo. 

Fir, When the number. of citizens is ſaid to be 
21,000 by ATHENZvus *, men of full age are only un- 
derſtood. For, (1.) Hzxovorvs ſays +, that ARISTA- 
GORAS, ambaſſador from the Ionians, found it harder 
to deceive one SPARTAN than 30, ooo ATHENIANS; 
meaning, in a looſe way, the whole ſtate, ſuppoſed to 
be met in one popular aſſembly, excluding the women 
and children. (2.) Tyucypipss f ſays, that, making 
allowance for all the abſentees in the fleet, army, gar- 
riſons, and for people employed in their private affairs, 
the ATHENIAN aſſembly never roſe to five thouſand. 
(3.) The forces, enumerated by the ſame hiſtorian f 
being all citizens, and amounting to 1 3,000 heavy- 
armed infantry, prove the ſame method of calculation; 
as alſo the whole tenor of the GREEK hiſtorians, ho 
always underſtand men of full age, when | they aſſign the 
number of citizens in any republic. Now, theſe being 
but the fourth of the inhabitants, the free ATHENIANS 
were by this account 84, ooo; the ſtrangers 40, ooo; and 
the ſlaves, calculating by the ſmaller number, and allow- 


ing that they married and propagated at the fame rate 
with freemen, were 160,000 ; and the whole of the i in- 


* Dzmorrurngs aſſigns 20,000 3 contra An IG TAG. 
ö + Lib. v. I Lib. viii. | 
! Lib. ii. Dioponvs sie vx us 8 agcount perſectly agrees, lib, xii, 
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habitants 284,000: A number ſurely large enough, The 
other number, 1, 720, ooo, makes An larger n 
Loxpox and Paris united. | 


* Secondly, 1 were but dere - houſes in A. 
THENs b. N 

Thirdly, hey the extent of the age as given us 
by TRUcYDIDES t, be great (to wit, eighteen miles, 
beſide the ſea - coaſt): Yet XtxoPnon I ſays, there was 
much waſte ground within the walls. They ſeem indeed 
to have joined four diſtinct and ſeparate cities |. 


Fearthly, No inſurrection of the ſlaves, or fuſpicion of 
infurie&tion, is ever mentioned by hiftorians ; exorpt 
one commotion of the miners QF. | 


 Fifthly, The treatment of ſlaves by the Aviitiakne 
| 15 ſaid by XENOPHON g, and DEMOSTHENEsS *I, and 
PLavTus 4, to have been extremely gentle and indul- 
gent: Which could never have been the caſe, had the 
diſproportion been twenty to one. The diſproportion is 
not fo great in any of our colonies; yet are we obliged 
0 exerciſe a rigorous military Sona: over the 


negroes. 

S;xthly, No man is ever eſteemed rich for poſſeſſing 
what may be reckoned an equal diſtribution of property 
in any country, or even triple or quadruple that wealth. 
Thus eyery perſon in ENGLAND is computed by ſome to 
ſpend fix-pence a day: Vet is he eſteemed but poor who 
has five times that ſum, Now T1MARCHvs i is faid by 


* XznorRON. Mem. lid. its 


+ Lib. ii. | t De ratione red, 
See NOTE [GG]. : 

; ATHEn. lib. vi. ¶ De rep. ATuEN, 
F PxiILIr. 3. tf Srrieno. 


ZESCRINES 
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AÆschixzs * ta have been left in eaſy circumſtances 3 
but he was maſter only of ten ſlaves employed in manu- 
factures. Lys As and his brother, two ſtrangers, were 
proſcribed by the thirty for their great riches; though 
they had but ſixty a- piece f. DRMos rHENRS was left 
very rich by his father; yet he had no more than fifty- 
two ſlaves f. His workhouſe, of twenty cabinet-makers, | 
is ſaid to be a very conſiderable manufactory $, 


Seventhly, During the DRCELIAN war, as the — 
hiſtorians call it, 20, ooo ſlaves deſerted, and brought the 
ATHENIANS to great diſtreſs, as we learn from Twucy- 
DIDES ||. This could not have happened, had they 
been only the twentieth part. The beſt ſlaves would not 
deſert. 

Fighthly, XENoOPHON ꝗ propoſes a ſcheme for maintain= 
ing by the public 10,000 flaves: And that fo great a 
number may poſſibly be . ſupported, any one will be con- 
vinced, ſays he, who conſiders the numbers we poſſeſſed 
before the DEcELIAN war. A way of ſpeaking alto- 
gether incompatible with the larger number of n. 


N AUS. 


Ninthly, The whole Jay of the ſtate of Arhzxs 
was leſs than 6000 talents. And though numbers in 
ancient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, yet 
this is unexceptionable ; both becauſe DEMOSTHENES &, 
who gives 5 gives alſo the detail, which checks him; 
and becauſe PoLyBIus ++ affigns the ſame number, and 
reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt vulgar ſlave could yield 
by his labour an obolus a day, over and above his main- 


Contra TIM ARCH. + Orat. 11. 

1 Contra Ar OR. F Ibid, 

Lib. vii. WES Q De rat, red. | 
D. claſibuan, tf Lib. ii. cap. 63. 
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tenance, as we learn from XENo HO ®, who ſays, that 
NiciAs's overſeer paid his maſter ſo much for flaves, 
whom he employed in mines. If you will take the pains 
to eſtimate an obolus a day, and the ſlaves at 400, ooo, 
computing only at four years purchaſe, you will find the 
ſum above 12,000 talents; even though allowance be 
made for the great number of holidays in ATHENs. Be- 
| fides, many of the flaves would have a much greater 
value from their art. The loweſt that DEMosTHENEes 
eſtimates any of his + father's ſlaves is two minas a head, 
And upon this ſuppoſition, it is a little difficult, I con- 
feſs, to reconcile even the number of 40, Coo ſlaves with 
the cenſus of 6000 talents. 7 
Tenthly, Cros is ſaid by THucypipes r, to contain 
more flaves than any GREEK city, except SPARTA. 
SPARTA then had more than ATHENs, in proportion to 
the number of citizens. The SPARTANS were gooo in 
the town, 30,000 in the country ||. The male ſlaves, 
therefore, of full age, muſt have been more than 78,000 ; 
the whole more than 3,120,000. A number impoſſible to 
be maintained in a narrow barren country, ſuch as Laco- 
NIA, which had no trade. Had the HELoTEs been ſo very 
numerous, the murder of 2000 mentioned by Trvcy- 
DIDEsF, would have irritated them, without weakening | 
them. | „ 
Beſides, we are to conſider, that the number aſſigned 
by ATHENZUS , whatever it is, comprebends all the 
inhabitants of ATTICAa, as well as thoſe of ATHENS. 
1 1 Lib, „ii. 


[| PLuTArcn. in vita LyCcurs, Lie. iv. 
¶ The ſame author affirms, that CoxinTH had once 460,000 ſlaves ; 


ZEG1NA 470,000. But the foregoing arguments hold fironger againſt theſe 
facts, which are indeed entirely abſurd and impothble, It is however re- 
markable, that ATEN us cites ſo great an authority as Ax 16 To TT E for 


this laſt fact : And the ſcholiaſt on Pix DAR mentions the ſame number of 
ſlaves in EIN A. > 
The 


#* De rat. red. + Contra ArK0BUM. 
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The ATHENIANS affected much a country life, as we 
learn from Tmucypipes*; and when they were all 
chaſed into town, by the invaſion of their territory during 
the PELOPONNESIAN war, the city was not able to con- 
tain them ; and they were obliged to lie in the porticoes, - 
temples, and even ſtreets, for want of lodging +. . 


The ſame remark is to be extended to all the other 
GREEK cities; and when the number of citizens is aſ- 
ſigned, we muſt always underſtand it to comprehend the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country, as well as of 
the city. Yet, even with this allowance, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that GREECE was a populous country, and 
exceeded what we could imagine concerning ſo narrow 
a territory, naturally not very fertile, and which drew 
no ſupplies of corn from other places, For, excepting 
ATHENS, which traded to PonTvs for that commodity, 
the other cities ſeem to have ſubſiſted chiefly from their 
neighbouring territory . 


RHoDEs is well known to have been a city of extenſive 
commerce, and of great fame and ſplendor; yet it con- 
tained only 6000 citizens able to bear arms, when it 

was beſieged by DEMETRIUS ||. | 

TREBES was always one of the capital Cities of 
GREECEHS: But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thoſe of RyoDes 4. PHLIASIA is ſaid to be a ſmall 
city by XENOPHON *, yet we find, that it contained 
6000 citizens ++. I pretend not to reconcile theſe two 
facts. Perhaps, XExoPHow calls PHLIAsIA a ſmall 


Lib. ii, ft Taxvcro, lib. it, 
m See NOTE [HH]. | 
|| D10D. Ste. lib. xx. | 5 Is0cr, panegs 
J See NOTE [II]. 
** Hiſt, Gn c, lib, vii. ++ 14. lib, vii, | 
| ; | town, 


— — ö . << i - 


— — — — 


town, becauſe it made but a ſmall figure in GREECE; 
and maintained only a ſubordinate alliance with SparTaA ; 
or perhaps the country, belonging to it, was extenſive; 
and moſt of the citizens were employed in the cultivation 
of it, and dwelt in the neighbouring villages; 
MANTINEA was equal to any city in ARCADIA *: 
Conſequently it was equal to MEOGALOOLISs, which was 
fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles and a quarter in circumference +, 
But Max TIN REA had only 3000 citizens f. The GREEK 
cities, therefore, contained often fields and gardens, to- 
gether with the houſes; and we cannot judge of them by 
the extent of their walls. ATHENS contained no more 
than 10,000 houſes; yet its walls, with the ſea-coaſt, 
were above twenty miles in extent. SYRACUSE was 
twenty-two miles in circumference; yet was ſcarcely 
eyer ſpoken of by the ancients as more populous than 
ArgENSs. BABYLON was a ſquare of fifteen miles, or 
ſixty miles in circuit; but it contained large cultivated 
fields and incloſures, as we learn from PLiny. Though 
AURELIAN's wall was fifty miles in circumference || ; 
the circuit of all the thirteen diviſions of Rome, taken 
apart, according to PuUBLIUs VIcToR, was only about 
forty-three miles. When an enemy invaded the coun- 
try, all the inhabitants retired within the walls of the 
ancient cities, with their cattle and furniture, and in- 
ftruments of huſbandry : and the great height, to which 


the walls were raiſed, enabled a ſmall number to defend 


them with facility. | 
SPARTA, ſays XENOPHON &, is one of the cities of 
GREECE that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet Pol r- 


* PoLYB. lib, ii. + Por ys, lib. ix, cap. 20. 

1 Lys1as, orat. 34: [| Voriscus in vita AUREL. 

De rep. Laczp. This paſſage is not eafily reconciled with that of 
PLVTARCH above, who ſays, that SFARTA had gooo citizens, : 


Ius 
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bus“ ſays, that it was forey-eight nin in circumfe- 
_ reace, and was Mund.. hind 1 
All the Z/totians able to e in Nan 
cn JOE ſome few W mm _— 

 Potynivs ; tells us, that the AcnzAn 4 might, 
without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 men ; ; 
And this account ſeems probable : For that league com- 
prehended the greater part of PrroroxuEsUs. Let 
Pavsanias &, ſpeaking of the ſame period, ſays, that all 
the ACH&ANS able to bear arms, even when ſeveral 
manumitted ſlaves were joined to chein, did not "Amount 
to fifteen thouſand. 5 


The TresSAtIANs, till their final co by "the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, bel. 
tious, diſorderly J. It is not therefore natural to ſup⸗ 
poſe, that this e of ee ed. much in 


prople. 1214 10 : ; 

We are told 5 — 65 en oo 1 & 
PELOPONNES88Us, adjoining to''PyYLUs, was deſart and 
uncultivated// HzropoTUs ſays *, that MAcRDONrA 
was full of lions and wild bulls; animals which can only 
inhabit vaſt unpeopled foreſts. Theſe were _ 1 | 
extremities of GREECE. 1 a6; „ ST ; 


All the inhabitants of Eprxus, of all sf and 
conditions, who were ſold by Paurus Huis, 


amounted only to 1 50,000 44.” Vet N pu be 


17 


Wan the: extent of Yorkonins, 07: 40 


3 > 84 1 2 4 


. na; lib. ix, caps 20. 1 — JPY lib, 1 
t LOA. | F In Aces. 


| Dew. Lv, lib. * cap. It. PAT on 
A Lib. vii. 1 „ib, i. as” Sraes.. 
++ Tir. Liv. lib. al, cap. 34. 
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--Jo$TIN * tells us, that, when PHIL Ir of Mackpox 
was declared head of the GREEK confederacy, he called 
a congreſs of all the ſtates, except the LAcEnEMONTANs, 
who refuſed to concur; and he found the force of the 
whole, upon computation, to amount to 200, ooo in- 
fantry, and 15,000 cavalry. This muſt be underſtood 
to be all the citizens capable of bearing arms. For as 
the GREEK republics maintained no mercenary forces, 
and had no militia diſtin from the whole body of the 
citizens, it is not conceivable what other medium there 
could. be of computation. That ſuch an army could 

ever, by Greece, be brought into the field, and be 
maintained there, is contrary to all hiſtory, Upon this 
ſuppoſition, therefore, we may thus reaſon. The free 
Greets of all ages and ſexes were 860,000. The 
Daves, eſtimating them by the number of ArRRTIAU 
ſlaves s above, who ſeldom married or had families, were 
double the male citizens of full age, to wit, 430, ooo. 
And all the inhabitants of ancient GREECE, excepting 
Laconia, were about one million two hundred and 
ninety thouſand: No mighty number, nor exceeding 
what may be found at preſent in SCOTLAND, a coun- 
try of not much n _ and. WG pr; weh 
people. 

We may now cada . dente of: N in 
Rome and ITALY, and collect all the lights afforded us 
by ſeattered paſſages in ancient authors. We ſhall 
find, upon the whole, a great difficulty, in fixing any 
opinion on that head; and no reaſon to ſupport thoſe 
exaggyrated clean, ſo _ ogg on wy —_— 

writers. ; 

- -Drowrors Haricann aas + ſays, that . an- 


cient walls of Rome were N of 59 Hy 2 3 


% Lib, ix. cap. LL 2 x ; + Lid, i iv. f 
| 1 with 
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with thoſe of ATHENS, but that the ſuburbs ran out to a 
great extent; and it was difficult to tell, where the town 
ended or the country began. In ſome places of Roux, 
it appears, from the ſame author *, from JUVENAL + 
and from other ancient writers. : oi as the houſes were 
high, and families lived in ſeparate ſtoreys, one above 
another: But it is probable, that theſe were only the 
poorer citizens, and only in ſome few ſtreets. If we. may 
judge from the younger PLIN v“ s § account of. his own 
houſe, and from BARTolt's plans of ancient buildings, 
the men of quality had very ſpacious palaces z and their 
buildings were like the Carxzse houſes at this day, 
where each apartment is ſeparated from the reſt, and 
riſes no higher than a ſingle ſtorey. To which if we 
add, that the Roman nobility much affected extenſive 
porticoes, and even woods | in town; we may perhaps 
allow Voss1vs (though there is no wee of reaſon for 
it) to read the famous paſſage of the elder PLINY A his 
own way, without admitting the n — 
quences which he draws from it. | | 


The number of citizens who received corn by the 
public diſtribution in the time of Auousrus, were two 
hundred thouſand 2 This one would eſteem a pretty 
certain ground of calculation: Yet is it attended with 
ſuch circumſtances as throw us back into doubt and un- 
- certainty. | | 


Did the poorer citizens a reteive the diſtribution 
It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for their benefit, 
But it appears from a paſſage in CiczRo.++ that the rich 
Z | + Satyr. iii. I. 269, 270. 


+ See NOTE [KK]. $ See NOTE [LL]. 


|} Viravy, lib, v. cap. 11. TACIT, annal. lib, xi. cap. 3. svn von. 
: in vita OcTav. cap. 72, Kc. i 


See NOTE (MMJ]. | EF 
** Ex monuments Ancyr, ++ Tuſc, Rue, lid, | Wi, wap, 48. 
* Gg 2 might 
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— might alſo take their portion, and that it was iid 

no reproach in them to apply for it. | 

To whom was the corn given; whether only to heads 
of families, or to every man, woman, and child ? The 
portion every month was five modii to each * (about? of 
2 buſhel). This was too little for a family, and too much 
for an individual. A very accurate antiquary +, there- 
fore, infers, that it was given to every man of full age: 
But he allows the matter to be uncertain. | 

Was it ſtrictly enquired, whether the claimant lived 
within the ptecincts of Rome; or was it ſufficient, that 
he preſented himſelf at the monthly diſtribution ? This 
laſt ſeems 1 more probable t. : 

Were there no falſe a} We a are told 65 that 
CG ſtruck off at once 179,000, who had creeped in 
without a juſt title; and it is very little Ws Gat be 
remedied all abuſes, - © , | 

But, laſtly, what proportion of flaves 8 ve (OY 

to theſe citizens? This is the moſt material queſtion; 
and the moſt uncertain, It is very doubtful, whether 
ATHENS can be eſtabliſhed as à rule for ROME. Per- 
haps the ATHENIANS had more ſlaves, becauſe they 
employed them in manufactures, for which a capital city, 

like Rome, ſeems not ſo proper. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the Romans had more ſlaves, on account we their 
_- ſuperior xury and riches. . x; arty bie 


* Licinius apud Sally 5 frag. lik, 3 Te | 

' + Nicolaus Hortenſius de re frumentaria Raman... 

1 Not to take the people too much from their buſineſs, Aue us r us or- 
dained the difiribution of corn to be made only thrice a. year © But the people, 
finding the monthly diftributions more convenient (as preſerving, 1 ſuppoſe, 
. a more regular economy in their family), deſired to have them reſtored. 
$urToN. AUGBSST. cap. 40. Had not ſome of the people come from ſome 
diſtancy for their corn, AucusTus's ge" ſeems ſuperſious, 5 f 


1 ee _ 15 | 
ns 2 
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There were exact bills. of mortality kept at Ros; | 
but no ancient author has given us the number of bu. 
| rials, except SUETONIUS *, who tells us, that in one 
ſeaſon, there were 30,000 names carried to the temple of 
Lr1BiTiNA : But this was during a plague z which can 
afford no certain foundation for any inference. 

The publick corn, though diſtributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affected very conſiderably the whole agricul- 
ture of ITaLY +: A fact no wiſe reconcileable to ſome 
modern exaggerations with regard to the inhabitants * 
that country. __ 3 

The beſt ground of cenjecture I can "hn. 8 
the greatneſs of ancient Roms, is this: We are told by 
HERODTIAN ft, that ANTIOCH and ALEXANDRIA were 
very little inferior to Rome. It appears from Dropo- 
nus SICULUS $, that one ſtraight ſtreet of ALEXANDRIA, 
reaching from gate to gate,” was five miles long; and as 
ALEXANDRIA was much more extended in length than 
breadth, it ſeems to have been a eity nearly of the bulk 
of Paris || ; and Lon 5 night wn about thefize og Low- 


DON. £71451 Site £; 8 
There lived in een ales, | in Dro86u0s SRP 


Lus's time g, 300,000 free people, comprehending, 1 
ſuppoſe, women and children **. But what number of 
ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground to fix theſe: at an equal 
number with the free inhabitants, it would favour the 
| * computation, 1 239% 

There is a paſſage in ee eich is a little 
ſurprifing.. He fays poſitively, that the palace of the 


* #5 +> int enn oY 2 +: Sueton. Aug, cap. 42. 
1 Lib, iv. cap. 5. § Lib. vi. = 
| See NOTE Ard. FOOT Airs t 
we. | Lib. xvii. near his £387. 10) x 7s | Ker 4 ot 


** He ſays e e 5xpreſios muſt have bees 
underſtood of citizens alone, and grown men. ad 
9 Rr 


n 


Emperor was as large as all the reſt of the city x. This 
was NERo's golden houſe, which is indeed repreſented by 
SvVETONIUs + and PLINY as of an enormous extent f z 
but no power of imagination can make us conceive it to 
bear any proportion to ſueh a city as LON Do. 


We may obſerve, had the hiſtorian been relating 
Nero's extravagance, and had he made uſe of ſuch an 
expreſſion, - it would haye had much leſs weight; theſe 
rhetorical exaggerations being ſo apt to creep into an 
author's ſtyle, even when the moſt chaſte and correct. 
But it is mentioned by HERODTAN only by the by, in 


gy the quartels between Gera and CaRACNATIA. 


"Is appears from the ſame. hiſtorian $. that there was 
than much land uncultivated, and put to no manner of uſe; 
and he aſcribes it as a great praiſe to PER TINA, that he 
allowed every one ta take ſuch land either in Italy or 


| elſewhere, aud ;cultivate it as he pleaſed, , without paying 


any taxes. Land. angultivated, and put to no manner of 
1% This is not heard of in any part of CHRISTENDOM; ; 
except in ſome remote parts of Huncary ; as I have 
been informed. And it ſurely correſponds very ill with 
that idea of the extreme. TOP 09095 of antiquity, 6 


| much inſiſted on, 


We learn from — 1. that dare was even in 
3 much fertile land uncultivated, which the 
Emperor AURELIAN intended to convert into vineyards, 
in order to furniſn the RouAx people with a; gratuitous 
diſtribution of wine; a very proper expedient for depopur 


Lib. iv, cap. 1; Tagre rod tgg. Pol ITIAN mer it n 
& majoribus etiam reliqua urbe. eo Y-4 } 


J - 1/417 1H ag 
{ Prinzvs, lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. (“ Bis Waise ese — m cla 


* domibus prineipum, Car ac Nzzonre., 


$ Lib. i Tye 1 * wo * In areuiunci. 


lating 
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lating ſtill farther that W and all the neighbouring 
territories. | 

It may not be amiſs to inks notice of the account 
which Por.ye1vs * gives of the great herds of ſwine to be 
met with in Tuscany and LomBaRDy, as well as in 
GREECE, and of the method of feeding them which was 
then practiſed. There are great herds of ſwine,” ſays. 
he, „throughout all ITALx, particularly in former times, 
„ through ETRURIA and CIsAL INE Gaul. And a herd 
& frequently conſiſts of a thouſand or more ſwine. When 
<« one of theſe herds in feeding meets with another, they 
% mix together; and the ſwine-herds have no other 


s expedient for ſeparating them than to go to different | 


cc quarters, where they ſound their horn; and theſe 
“e animals, being accuſtomed to that ſignal, run imme- 
* diately each to the horn of his own keeper. Whereas 
in GREECE, if the herds of ſwine happen to mix in 
e "the foreſts, he who has the greater flock, takes eun- 
cr ningly the opportunity of driving all away. And 
ce thieves are very apt to purloin the ſtraggling hogs, 
ec which have wandered 5 a great diſtance from their 
M keeper in ſearch of f oh 
May we not infer 3 this account, that the north of 


ITALY, as well as GREECE; was then much leſs peopled, 
and worſe cultivated, than at preſent ? How cauld theſe 


vaſt herds be fed in a country fa full of inclgſures, ſo 


improved by agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo planted 
with vines and corn intermingled together? I muſt con- 
feſs, that PoLyBivs' s relation has more the air of that 
_ Exconomy which is to be met with in our AMERICAN 
colonies, than the ai of a Wannen 


gauntry, 


Lib. xii. cap, 2. | 4 
8 g 4 5 We 


"OE EE . 


We meet with a reflection in ArIsToTLE's * Ethicks, . 
which ſeems unaccountable on any ſuppoſition, and 
by proving too much in favour of our preſent. reaſoning, 
may be thought really to prove nothing. That philoſo- 
pher, treating of friendſhip, and obſerving, that this re- 
lation ought neither to be contracted to a very few, nor 
extended over a great multitude, illuſtrates his opinion 
by the following argument: In like manner,” ſays 
he, as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo fe 
inhabitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand; 
5 ſo is there a mediocrity required in the number of 
66 friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence of friendſhip by 
c“ running into either extreme.” - What! impoſſible 
that a city can contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants ! 
Had ARIisTOTLE never ſeen nor heard of a city ſo popu- 

_ 2. "ons, J muſt many paſſes my rue | 


"Pray + tells us that Sxrkucia, ths: x * of the 
GrEzK empire in the Eaſt, was reported to contain 
600,000 people. Can Tn is ſaid by SR ABO +. to 
have contained 700,000. The inhabitants of PEKIN 
are not much more numerous, Loxpon, Pars, and 
CoNnsTANTINOPLE, may admit of nearly the ſame com- 
putation ; at leaſt; the two latter cities do not exceed it, 
Rome, ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, we have already 
ſpoken of. From the experience of paſt and preſent ages, 
one might conjecture that there is a kind of Tthpobility, 
that 2 any city could ever riſe much beyond the proportion. 
a Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on commerce 
or on empire, there Teem to de inpineidle _— 


Lib. ix. cap. 10, His i ext is — not wakuens ; mae 
pot citizen. 


7 Lib, vi. cap. 250 2 nk | Lib. xy xvii. 
manarchies, 
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monarchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, irregular. 


expence, idleneſs, dependence, and falſe ideas of rank 


and ſuperiority, are improper: for commerce. Extenſive 
commerce checks itſelf, by raiſing the price of all labour 
and commodities. When a great court engages the 


attendance of a numerous nobility, poſſeſſed of overgroẽon 


fortunes, the middling gentry remain in their provincial 
towns, where they can make a figure on à moderate in- 
come. And if the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enor- 
mous ſize, there neceſſarily ariſe, many capitals, in the 
remoter provinces, whither all the inhabitants, except a 
few courtiers, repair for education, fortune, and amuſe 
ment. Loxpox, by uniting extenſive commerce and 
middling empire, has, perhaps, n d i. ANT 
W no city will ever be able to exceed. ' 


Chuſe Doves or Carais for a a. center: Draw a circle 
of two hundred miles radius: I Vou comprebend London, 
PaRis, the NETHERLANDS, the UNITED PROVINCES, 
and ſome of the beſt cultiyated parts of FRANCE and 
ENGLAND. It may ſafely, I think, be affirmed, that no 
ſpot of ground ean be found, in antiquity," of equal ex- 
tent, which contained near ſo many great and populous 
Cities, and was ſo ſtocked with riches and inhabitants. 
To balance, in both periods, the ſtates, which poſſeſſed 
moſt art, knowledge, civility, and the beſt police, ſeems 
the trueſt method of compariſon. „ 5 


It is an obſervation of L' ABBA DU Bac that Tk 


is warmer at preſent than it was in ancient times. The 


#6 ee of Iu tell wy” fays he, that in the year 


* Such were . AnTIOCn, CanTuacre, Ernzovs, 
Lyons, &c. in the Rowan empire. Such are even BoukDEAUx, Tro- 
ons, Dio, RENNES, Roven, Alx; Oe. in Fxanct 3 Dusrix, 
EDviNBpRGH, York, in the Ba T1 dominions, 


cc 480 


— — 


ads tot =D Bar au . 


480 ab U. E. the winter was ſo ſevere that it deſtroyed 
« the trees. The Tyszr froze in Roms, and the 
ground was covered with ſnow for forty days. When 
«© JuVvENAL * deſcribes: a ſuperſtitious woman, he re- 
4e preſents her as breaking the ice of the Segen! that 
Ty ſhe might perform her ablutions : ; 


= Hybernum fratta clacle deſeendet in amen, 5 
«6 Ter matutino Tyberi Mer geanr . | 


« He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as a common event. 
« Many paſſages of Horace ſuppoſe the ſtreets of 
« ROME full of ſnow and ice. We ſhould have more 
<& certainty with regard to this point, had the an- 
<7 cients known the uſe of thermometers ; But their 
c writers, without intending it, give us information, 
« ſufficient to convince us, that the winters are now 
e mych more temperate at Rome than formerly. At 
1 preſent the TyBER no more freezes at Rome than the 
ce NiLt at Cairo. The Romans'eſteem the winters 
<« very rigorous, if the ſnow lie two days, and if one 
e ſee for eight and farty hours a few icicles hang from 
« 2 fountain that has a north expoſure.® 


The obſervation of this ingenious critic may be ex- 
tended to other EUROPEAN climates, Who could diſ- 
cover the mild climate of FRANCE in Dioporvs Sicu- 
Lus's + deſcription of that of Gaul. « As it is a 
* northern climate,” ſays he, « it is infeſted with cold 
at to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, inſtead of 


rain there fall great ſnows; and in clear weather it 


ec there freezes ſo exceſſive hard, that the rivers acquire 
“bridges of their own ſubſtance, over which, not only 
« ſingle travellers may paſs, but large armies, accom- 
« panied with ola their baggage and loaded weggons. 


* Sat 6, f 9 Lib. iv. | 
: « And 
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* And there being many rivers in Gavut, the Rio, 
« che Raine, c. almoſt all of them are frozen over: 
e and it is uſual, in order to prævent falling, to coyer 
„ the ice with chaff and ſtraw at the places where the 
& road paſſes. | Calder than a GALLIC Wi inter, is uſed 
by. PETRONIUS as a proverbial expreſſion. ARISTOTLE 
ſays, that GAUL is ſo cold a en pts an aſs could 
not live i in 1 13 8 


North of the Ss; Pei kane bs Ge. 
ordititoes: not figs and olives: Andithe vines, which have. 
been planted, dear not grapes that will ripden. 

Ovid poſitively maintains, with all the ſerious affirma- 
tion of proſe, that the Euxing fea was frozen over every 
winter in his time; and he appeals to ROMAN govern- 
ours, whom he Mäntel, for the truth of his aſſertion * 
This ſeldom or never happens at preſent in the latitude 
of Tour, whither Ovid was baniſhed. All the com- 
plaints of the ſame poet ſeem to mark A rigour of the 
ſeaſons, which is "ſcarcely RNAI at n in 
PETERSBURGH or STOCKHOLM, 


_ TovurneporT,” a Provengal, who had ITY into 
the ſame country, "obſerves, that there is not a finer 
climate in the world: And he aſſerts, that nothing but 
Ovin' 8 melancholy could have given him ſuch diſmal 
ideas of it. But the facts, mentioned by that poet, are 
100 circumſtantial to bear any ſuch interpretation. 


Pol vnrus ſays, that the climate i in ARCADIA w was 
very cold, and the air moiſt, ; r 


* Irauv,“ ſays Varra$, © is the mak temperate 
“ climate in Euroes. The inland Fus (Saur. 
1 


De generat, anim. lib. ii. 7 Lib. iv. 
1 T. lib. iii. eleg. 9. De Ponto, lib. iv. cleg. 7. 9. 10. 
j Lib, iv. cap. 217 EE, L Lib, i, cap. Zo 


GrxMAux, 


ay +0 1 6M Gur tr Vs he 


GERMANY, and Fennonts, no Kane) cc Hons almot 
„ perpetual. winter. . e rol | 

The northern parts of: gramm; i race a 
are but ill inhabited, becauſe of the great cold. 8 


"Allowing, therefore, this remirk to be juſt,” -that 
Evxove i is become warmer than formerly; bow can we 
account for it? Plainly, by no other method, than by 
ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much better culti- 
vited, and that the woods, are cleared, which formerly 
threw a ſhade upon the earth, and kept the rays of the 


ſun from penetrating to it. Qur northern colonies in 


AMERICA become more temperates in proportion as the 
woods are felled + ; hut in general, eyery one may r. re- 
mark, that cold is Kill. much more ſeverely felt, both j in 
North and South AMERICA, than i in Rees under the 
ſame- latitude in Eunorx, e eee eee DEN 

'SASERNA, quoted by eee n eas 
the diſpoſition of the heavens was altered before his time, 


and that the air had become much milder and warmer; 


as appears hence, ſays he, that many places now abound 
with vineyards and olive plantations, which formerly, 
hy reaſon of the rigour of the climate, could raiſe none 
of theſe productions. Such a change, if real, will. be 
allowed an evident ſign of the better cultiyation and 
peopling of countries before the age of SASERNA||; and if 


' It de continued to the preſent times, is, n. that © theſe 


rad TA vat oof we Tore | avg) 

+ The warm ſouthern colonies bY Reb -pealbfol + Pr 5 

remarkable, that in the SrAN ISA hiſtories of the firſt diſcovery and conqueſt 

of theſe countri es, they appear to have been very healthful ; being then well 

peopled and cultivated. No account of the .fickneſs or decay of CogTEs's 
or P1zazxo's ſmall armies. 


1 Lib. i. cap. 24. 
He ſeems. to bate ſived about the e of be- younger AF*ICANUS 3 
lib. 1. en, e 247.1 ..5 i tbh. 
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advantages have been nun e, er N 
this part of the world. 1 = 
Let us now caſt our eye over at the countries which are 
the ſcene of ancient 'and modern 'hiſtory, and compare 
"their paſt and preſent ſituation: We ſhall not, perhaps, 
find ſuch foundation for the complaint of the preſent 
emptinefs and deſolation of the world. ZEcvyPT is're- 
_ preſented by Maititr, to whom we owe the beſt ac- 
.count of it, as extremely populous ; ; though he'eſteems 
the number of its inhabitants to be diminiſhed. SyRIA, 
and the Leſſer As, as well as the coaſt of BarRBARY, 
I can readily own, to be defart in compariſon of their 
ancient condition. The depopulation of Greece is alſo 
obvious. But whether the country now called 'Turxy 
in Europe may not, in general, contain more inhabit- 
ants than during the flouriſhing period of GREECE, may 
be a little doubtful,. The THRACTIAxNs ſeem then to have 
lived like the TARTARSs at preſent, by paſturage and 
plunder : The GETESG were ſtill more uncivilized : 
And the ILLYRIANS were no better . Theſe occupy 
nine-tenths of that country: And though the govern- 
ment of the TurKs be not very favourable to induſtry 
and propagation ; z yet it preſerves at leaft peace and order 
among the inhabitants; and is preferable to that barba- 
rous, unſettled condition, | | in "which * Mons. anciently 


lived. 10 
„ 7 N 


Por ax and | Moscovy i in Evgorx. are not populoyis; ; 
but are certainly. much more fo than the ancient SAR- 


i CRIAS 


_MATIA and SCYTHIA where no huſbandry or tillage was 
ever heard of, and Fache was the ſole art by which the 
people were maintained,” The like obſervation may be 
extended to DENMARK and DR; No e 


1 nt * | 


” 


6 Xeiph, Exp, ub. vii, © Pohl. Ib. iv. cap. 45. : 
at Ovid. pain, Oc.  Strabo, lib, vii, t yy lb. ü. cap. 12. 


to 
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to eſteem the immenſe ſwarms of people, which formerly 
came from the North, and over-ran all Evnroee, to be 


any objection to this opinion. Where a whole nation, 
or exen half of it remove their ſeat; it is eaſy to imagine, 


what a prodigious multitude they muſt form; with what 
\ deſperate valour they. muſt make their attacks; and how 
the terror they ſtrike into the invaded nations will make 


theſe magnify, in their imagination, both the courage 
and multitude of the invaders. _ SCOTLAND is neither 
_ extenſive. nor populous ; but were the half of its inha- 
bitants to ſeek new ſeats, they would form a colony a8 
numerous as the TE Uros and Cir; and would ſhake 
all Euroee, ſuppoſing it in no better condition for de- 
fence than formerly. | 


Grzmany has ſurely at retten twenty times more 
inhabitants than in ancient times, when they cultivated 


no ground, and each tribe valued itſelf on the extenſive 
deſolation which it ſpread around; as we learn from 
 Cx$4R®, and Tacitus 4, and STRAB0O f. A proof, 
that the diviſion into ſmall republics will not alone render 
a nation populous, unleſs attended with the ns of 
peace, order, and induſtry. 


The barbarous condition of Britain i 0. former times 


5 is well known, and the thinneſs of its inhabitants may 
eaſily be conjectured, both from their barbarity, and 
from a circumſtance mentioned by HERODTA NI, that 
all BRITAIN was marſhy, even in SEvERUs's time, after 
the RoMaNs had been fully ſettled in it above a century. 


It is not eaſily imagined, that the GavLs were an- 


_ ciently much more advanced in the arts of life than their 


northern neighbours ; fince they travelled to this iſland 


* 


* De Bells Calls, lib. Lu. f De Arie C. 
4 Lib. ws SOL ; 1 Lib. iii. caps 47 OL” 
PA for 
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for their education in the myſteries of the religion and 
philoſophy of the DRUrps *. I cannot, therefore, think, 
that GauL was then near oy n as * RANCE is at 
profit. 

Were we to believe indeed, ane join PARIS * 
tekimony of APPIAN, and that of Dropokus Sicurus, 
we muſt admit of an incredible populouſneſs in Gavr. 
The former hiſtorian + ſays, that there were 400 nations 
in that country; the latter + affirms, that the largeſt of 
the GALLIC nations conſſted of 200,000 men, beſides 
women and children, and the leaſt of 50, ooo. Calcu- 
lating, therefore, at a medium, we muſt admit of near 
200, ooo, ooo of people, in a country, which we eſteem 
populous at preſent, though ſuppoſed to contain little 
more than twenty $. Such calculations, therefore, by 
their extravagance, loſe all manner of authority. We 
may obſerve, that the equality of property, to which the 
populouſneſs of antiquity may be aſcribed, had no place 
among the GAULs l. Their inteſtine wars alſo, before 
Cxsar's time, were almoſt perpetual J. And STRA- 
BO *, obſerves, that, though all Gaur was cultivated, 
yet was it not cultivated with any ſkill or care; the ge- 
nius of the inhabitants leading them leſs to arts than arms, 
till their ſſavery under Rome produced peace among them. 
CæsAR +4 enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied in BELGIUM to oppoſe his 
| conqueſts; and makes them amount to 208, ooo. . Theſe 
were not the whole people able to bear arms: For. the 


* c de Belk Gallico, lib. xvi, STAB, lib. vil. ſays, the ur, 
were not much more improved than the GERMAN. 


+ Celt. pars 1. 1 Lib. v. 

HS Ancient Gaut was more extenſive than modern Fx Ad cs. 

{| Can de Ballo Gallico, lib. vi. q 14. ibid. 
Lib. iv, tt De Bell Gallic, Bb. 5 ii. 
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ſame hiſtorian tells us, that the BELLovAct could have 


brought a hundred thouſand men into the field, though 
they engaged only far ſixty... Faking the whole, there- 
fore, in this proportion of ten to ſix, the ſum of fighting 


c | men in all the ſtates, of BELGIUM was about 350,000 ; 


all the inhabitants a million and a half. And BELOIuu 

being about a fourth of G Aux, that country might con- 
tain fix millions, which is not near the third of its preſent 
inhabitants . We are informed by C SAR, that the 
Gars had no fixed property in land; but that the 
chieftains, when any death happened in a family, made 
a new diviſion of all the lands among the ſeveral members 
of the family. This is the cuſtom | of Taniftry,. which ſo 
long prevailed in IRELAND, and which retained; that 
country in a ſtate of miſery, barbariſm, and deſolation. 


The ancient HELVETIA was 250 miles in length, and 


N 180 in breadth, according to the ſame ' author +; yet 


contained only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton of 
BERNE alone has, at preſent, as many people. gras 

After this computation of APPIAN and 83 | 
SICULVS, I know not, whether I dare affirm, that the 
modern Durch are more e than the ancient 
BATAVI. | L b, Vr a Made li- 

SPAIN is, 1 . from what it was. three 
centuries ago; but if we ftep. backward two thouſand 
years, and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled con- 


dition of its inhabitants, we may probably be inclined to 


think, that it is now much more populous. Many SpA 
NIARDS killed themſelves, when deprived of their arms 
by the Romans 4. It. appears from Prufrazen 9, 


, £. 
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+ De Belle Gallico, lib. i. 12 Tin + cans," 
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that robbery and plu nder were elicemad honourable among 

the SyAntarDs.  HirTIVUs® repreſents in the ſame 

light the ſituation of that country in CæsR's time; and 

he ſays, that every man was obliged to live in caſtles. and 
walled towns for his ſecurity. - It was not till its final 
conqueſt under Aucustvus, that theſe diſorders were 
repreſſed t. The account which SR AO f and Ju 

give of Srarx, correſponds exactiy with thoſe above 
mentioned. How much, therefore, muſt it diminiſh 

from out idea of the populouſneſs of antiquity, when we 

find, that TuLLyY, comparing IraLy, Arnkic, Gavi, 
GREECE, and SPAIN, mentions the great number of 1 in- 
 habitants, as the peculiar circumſtance, which rendered | ; 
this latter country Sai e ? 


Ilir, however, it is probable, has decayed: But 
how many great cities does it till contain? Venice, 
Gzxoa, Pavia, Tukix, Mit Au, NAL Es, FLORENCE, 
LEGHORN, which either ſubſiſted not in ancient times, 
or were then very inconſiderable If we reflect on this, 
we ſhall not be apt to carry mattes tõ ſo great an extreme 
as is uſual, with regard to this ſubject. Tp _ | 


| When the Rowan authors complain, that lrarr, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent on all 
the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſctibe this 
alteration to the encreaſe of its inhabitants, but to the | 
neglect of tillage and agriculture J. A natural effect of 1 


9 De Bell Hip. + Pell. Paterc, lib. ii. & 55 . '' 
t-. / Had 9 5 lid. li-. ; 
" 4, Nec Te RAR lee tobors Gallos, nec calliditate Panos, ribs 
it artibus Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, ac terræ doriefticy 
** gativoque ſenſu, Italos ipſos ac Latinos ſuperivimus. De haruſp. reſp. } 
cap. H. The diſorders of Sy «rx ſeem to have been almoſt ptoverblal 5 - ; 
i Nec impacatos a tergo Horrebis Iberos.“ Vg. Georg. libs ill, The 
Is RI are here plainly taken, by a poetical figure, for robbers in general. 
| Vane de re r9/Hite, lib. ii. prefs. Corvniztta præf. vr Fok. 


Avus, cap. 42, 


Vol. 1. H | that 
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that pernicious nd 25 importing corn, in 10 to 
diſtribute i it grallt among t the ROMAN citizens, and a very 
bad means of multiplyin 2 the inhabitants of ar any country s. 
The Herta, o much talked of by MARTIAL and Ju- 
VENAL, being preſents regulatly made by d the great lords 
& their ſmaller clients, muſt have had a like tendency to to 


| produce idleneſs, debauchery, and a continual decay 


among the people. The pariſh-rates have at preſent the 
ſame bad conſequences i in Enctand. OO 


. 


Were I to aſfign a riod, when Ii imagine this part of 
the world might poſſi ly c contain more inhabitants than 
at preſent, 'I ſhould pitch upon the age of TRATAN and 
the ANTONINES; the great extent of the Roman em- 
pire being then civilized and cultivated, ſettled almoſt i in 
2 profound peace both foreign and domeſtic, and living 
ünder the ſame regular police and government 12 But 
we are told, that all extenſive governments, eſpecially 
abſolute monarchies, are pernicious to Population, and 
contain a ſecret vice and poiſon, which deſtroy the effect 
of all theſe promifing appearances f. To "confirm this, 
there is a paſſage cited from PLUTARCH $, which being 
ſomewhat ſingular, we ſhall here examine it. 


_ That author, endeavouring to account for. the flence 
of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be aſcribed to 


the preſent deſolation of the world, proceeding from 


former wars and factions ; ; which common calamityy, he 
adds, has fallen heavier upon GREECE than on any other 


* Though ws ace ede of L'Abbé du Bos ſhould be admitted, that 
IT ary is now warmer than in former times, the conſequence may not be 
neceſſary, that it is more populous or better cultivated, If the other countries 
of Eusorz were more ſavage and woody the cold winds that blew e 


* might affect the climate of * r. 8 15 
. 
. L 'Eſerit « de Lair, ur, e chap. 19. $ De orac. Defacfus. 
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country; inſomuch, that the whole could ſcarcely at 
preſent furniſh three thouſand warriors; a number which 
in the time of the MzrAr war, were ſupplied by the 
ſingle tity of MEOAAHA. The gods, therefore, who 
affect works of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſes 
many of their oracles; and deign not to uſe ſo many 


| terpreters of their will to fo diminutive A | people: wt 4 


I muſt confeld, that this paſſage contains ſo many difs 
kculties, that I know not what to make of it. You may 
obſerve, that PLUTARCH aſſigns, for a cauſe of the decay, 
of mankind; not the extenſive domittion of the RoMANs, 
but the former wats and factions of the ſeveral ſtates 3 
all which were quieted by the Romas arms. Pi- 
TARCH's reaſoning, therefore, is ditectly contraty to the 


inference, which is drawn from the fact he advances. 


Potymvs ſuppoſes; that GRERcE had become mots 
proſperous and flouriſhing after" the eſtabliſhment of the 
Roman yoke *; and though that hiſtorian wrote before 
theſe conquerors had degenerated, from being the patrons, 
50 be the plunderers of mankind; yet as we find from 
Tlerrvs f, chat the ſeverity of the emperors afterwards 
eorrected the licence of the governors; we have iis reaſots 
to think that extenſive ane Aallrubd vs 4 it i 


often repreſented,” 12. Aden 


Me learn from SAAB 1 that the Wi 2 
| their regard to the GR RREKSs, maintained, to his times 
moſt of the privileges and liberties of that eblebrated 
nation; and NERO afterwards rather encreaſed them g. 
How 3 un we n bop! the N A yoke 


#373 


* See NOTE IT" | | 
+ Annal. lib. i, cap. 2. 1 Lib. viii. aod 18. 
e De bis 9 


Hh a | was 


| ane: thereby enrich the GRECIAN commonwealths, 


en 05, 
was ſo. burdenſome over that part of the world? The 


oppreſſion of the proconſuls was checked; and the ma- 


giltracies i in GREECE being, all beſtowed, in. the, ſeveral 


Cities, - by the free votes of the people, there as no 


yer for the competitors. to. attend the emperor's 
If great numbers went to ſeek. their fortunes in 
Si and advance themſelves by learning or eloquence, 
the commodities of their native country, many of them 


would return with the fortunes which 'they had acquired, 


But PrurAnxcn rs that the general depopulation had 
been more. ſenſibly felt in GREECE than in any other 


| country. How is this reconcilcable 0 its ee. pri- 


vileges and advantages? | eee hide, 
Beſides. this paſſage, by proving too mch, Fo” 


proves nothing. Only. three, thouſand men able to bear arms 


in all GREECE! Who can admit ſo ſtrange a propoſition, 
eſpecially if we conſider the great number of GREEK 
citics, . whoſe names ſtill remain in hiſtory, and which 
are mentioned by writers long after the age of PLu- 
TARCH © There are there ſurely ten times more people 
at preſent, when there ſcarcely remains a city in all the 
bounds of ancient GREECE. .- That country is ſtill tole- 
rably cultivated, and furniſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, in 
caſe of any ſcarcity in * ITALY, or the South o 


: be RANCE. 


We may a e e n of the - 


Gazzxs; and their equality of property, ſtill ſubſiſted 
during the age of Pruranen; as appears from Lu- 


elan *. Nor is there any ground to . that that 


= eee anl. 


* 7” 4 + 


country 
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country was poſſeſſed * 8 a few — and a great num- 
ber of ſlaves. 


It is probable, indeed, that military diſcipline, being 
entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in GR EEE 
after the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire; and if 
theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and ambitious, 
maintained each of them a ſmall city- guard, to prevent 
mobbiſh diſorders, it is all they had occaſion for: And 
theſe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000 men, throughout 
all Greece, I own, that, if PLUTARcH had this fact 
in his eye, he is here guilty of a groſs paralogiſm, and 
aſſigns cauſes no wiſe proportioned to the effects. But 
is it ſo great a prodigy, that an author ſhould fall into a 
miſtake of this nature“? 


But whatever force may remain in this paſſage of 
PLUTARCH, we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance it by 
as remarkable a paſſage in Diopokus SicuLus, where 
the hiſtorian, after mentioning Ninvs's army of 
1,700,000 foot and 200,000 horſe, endeavours to ſupport 
the credibility of this account by ſome poſterior facts ; 
and adds, that we muſt not form a notion of the ancient 
populouſneſs of mankind from the preſent emptineſs and 
_ depopulatioa which is ſpread over the world +. Thus an 
author, who lived at that very period of antiquity which 
is repreſented as moſt populous , complains of the deſola- 
tion which then prevailed, gives the preference to former 
times, and has recourſe to ancient fables as a foundation 
for his opinion. The humour of blaming the preſent, 
and admiring the paſt, is ſlrongly rooted in human nature, 
and has an influence even on perſons endued with the 

profoundeſt judgment and moſt extenſive learning. | 


* See NOTE [SS]. 
+ Lib. ii. | 
$ He was cotemporary with CAR and AUGUSTUS» 
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L Ittelt, Without 2 philaſbp hical or {ſpeculative BR 
of pine 1 "annextd' to its political” or practical one, 
ve accbt ag find, that *cactiVoF" the' factions, into, 
Which cs ation i Guided, has reared up a fabric of & 5 
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len and word in 2 it was ri fed. Tue uns — 
by tracing up government to the Derry, endeavour to 
render it ſo ſacred and inviòlate, that it muſt be little leſs 
than ſacrilepe; however tyranhical it may become, ta 
touch or inuade it, in the ſmalleſt article; The other par- 
ty, by founding government altogether on the conſent of 
the PR·OPLR, ſuppoſe that there is a kind of ariginal con- 
tract, by which the ſubjects have tacitly reſeryed the power 
of reſiſting their ſoyereign, whenever they find them- 
ſelves aggrieved by that authority, with which they have, 
for certain purpoſes, voluntarily entruſted him, Theſe - 
are the ſpeculative principles of thę two parties; and theſe. - 
too are the practical conſequences deduged from them. 
Hhk4. I ſhall 


- 


as 2 285 AY. XII. 


I ſhall venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems of ſpe- 
| culative principles are 22771 3 though not in the ſenſe intended 
ſequences are — though not in the extremes, 1% 
each party, in oppoſition to the ethers has commonly * 
D nn a a AC: 

That the DziTy is the ultimate author of all govern- 
ment, will never be denied by any, who admit a general 
providence, and allow, that all events ih the unlverſe are 
conducted by an uniform plan, and directed to wiſe pur- 
poſes, - : As i it is impoſſible for the human race to ſubbiſt, at 
leaft in any comfortable or ſecure ſtate, without the 90. 
tedlion of 2 government z, this inſtitutian muſt certainly, 
a have been intended by than berieficent Being, who means 
the good of all his creatures: And as it has univerſally,. 

| io bach, taken place, in all eguntries, and all ages; We 
A cluge,. with ſtill greater certainty, t that it was 

oe Jy, "that omniſcient Being, who can never be 
deceived. by any event ar operation. But ſince he gave 
riſe ta it, not by any particular or wiraculops i interpo- 
ſition, but by his concealed and univerſal efficacy; a 
ſovereign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be called his vice- 
gerent, in any other ſenſe than every power or force, 
being derived from him, may bo id to act hy his com- 
miſſion. Whatever actually happens is comprehended 
in the general plan or intention of providence; nor has 
the greateſt and moſt lawful prince any more reaſon, 
upon that account, to plead a peculiar ſacredneſs or in 
viglable authority, than an inferior magiſtrate, or even 
an uſurper, or even a robber, and a pyrate. The ſame 
divine ſu perintendant, who, for wiſe purpoſes, inveſted 
a Tirus-or a TraAjan. with authority, did alſo, for 
purpoſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, though unknown, 
belton power on eee or an Ananta. The fame 

8 | cauſes, 
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cauſes, which gaue riſe to the ſovereign power in every: 
ſtate; eſtabliſned likewiſe every petty juriſdiction in it, 
and g ery limited autllority. A iconftable,” therefore, 
no leis than a king, acts Kan divine Fapupifſiogs;.apd 

polls an indefeaſible right. „ et. 


When we Lonſider e equal e 
their bodily. fare, and even in their mental powers and + 
faculties. till, cultivated hy education j; we myſt neceſ- 
ſarily allow, that nothing but their on conſent could, 
at firſt, aſſociate them tagether, and ſubjedt them to 
any authority. The people, if wt trace government to 
its fixſt origin in the woods and. deſarts, ara the ſouree of 
all power and juriſdictian, and uluntarilys for the ſake 3 
of peace and botder, abandoned their native liberty, and > 
received Jays; from their equal -and':companion;:2 Phe 
conditions, upon which they Were Willing te ſubtitgai 
were either expreſſed, or were fo:clear and obtious, that 
it. might well i be eſteemed ſuperfluous to exhteſs them. 
If. this, then, be meant by the ariginal-contrad, it can- 
not be denied, that all government is, at firſt, founded 
on a contract, and that the moſt ancient rude combing- 
tions of mankind \ were formed chiefly by that principle. 5 
In vain, are we "aſked i in what records this charter of our 
liberties is regiſtered.” It was not written on parchment, 
nor' yet on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the 
uſe of writing and all the other civilized | arts of : 5 
But we trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the 
equality, or ſomething approaching equality, which we l 
find in all the individuals of that ſpecies. The force, . 
which now prevails, and which is founded on' fleets and | 
armies, is plainly political, and derived from authority, 
the effect of eſtabliſhed government. A man's nating” 
force conſiſts only in the vigour of is limbs, and the” 
firmneſs of his courage ; which'could never ſubject mul- 
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titudes to the command: of one. Nothing but their own 
conſent, and their ſenſe. of the advantages reſulting ee 
prace and order, could have had that influence... 


Vet even this confent Was long very iperfes, And" 
could not be the baſis of a regular adminiſtration. The 
chĩeſtain, vho had probably acquired his influence during 
me continuance of war; ruled more by perſuaſion than 
command; and tilt he ebuld employ forte to reduce the 
refractory and diſobedlent, the ſotiety could ſcareely be 
ſaid to have attained:a ſtate ef civil government. No 
compact or agrerment, it is evident, was ee eng 
for. generak ſubmiſſieng un idea far beyond the compre- 
henfion of :Avayes3! Dach [excrtion' oF authority in the 
ckieſtaimmuſt havs-beetvgarticulary and called fort byethe C 
preſent exigeinties uf tllacaſs: The ſenſchleiatility, reſults 
ing from bis interpoſttion, wade theſe eSefHDο become” 
day more frequent ;"ajd thelr frequency" graqually-pts-" 
duced an-babltualy and, if you please ts cal it fo, b be.: 
luntary; and*therdfore: Canna aequleſcenes inthe! 
people. el. it 2 76 Ai Riis 2 Tr Tet? - bY! 2 101 
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But philoſophers, who, have e mbraced a A party. ( if that. 
de not a contradiction in terms) are not contented, with 


theſe conceſſions. | "They allert, not only that govern- 


ment in its earlieſt infancy, aroſe from conſent, or rather 

the voluntary acquieſcence of the people; but allo, that, 8 
even at preſent, when it has 3 110 its full maturity, it 
reſts on no other foundation. They affirm, that all men 
are Rill born equal, and owe. allegiance. to no prince or 
government, unleſs bound by the obligation and ſanction b | 
of a promiſe. And as no man, without ſome equivalent, 1 
would forego the advantages of his native liberty, and 
ſubje& himſelf to the will of another; this promiſe is 

e Wee to be conditional, ee on him 
f . no 
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no obligation, unleſs he meet with juſtice and protection 
from his ſovereign. Theſe advantages the ſovereign; 
promiſes him in return; and if he fail in the execution, 
he has broken, on his part, the articles of engagement, 
and has thereby freed his ſubject from all obligations ta 


—_— Such, according to theſe philoſophers, is 
e PER of Eras in every 8 and, 


Dun Stacie into o the ward] 
they would meet with nothing that, in the leaſt; corre 
ſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſa refined and philo- 
ſophical . ſyſtem. On the gontraty, we find, every 
where, princes, who claim their ſubjects as their property, 
and afſert. their, independent. right af ſovereignty, - from: 
conqueſt or ſacceffion. . We find alla, every! where, 
ſubjects, who acknowledge this right in their: prince 
und ſuppoſe themſelves. born under obligations of obedi-.. 
ence. to a certain ſovereign, as much as under the ties af 
reverence, and duty to certain parents. Theſe connexions 
are always; conceived. to be egually independdat of our 
conſents, in PERSIA and CHINA; in FRANCE and 
SPAIN 3, and even in Harl AN and Ex AND, here 
eyer the dactrines abave- mentioned have not been care 
fully inculcated. Obedience or ſubjection - becomes ſo 
familiar, that moſt men never make any enquiry about 
its origin or cauſe, more tan about the principle of 
gravity, reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal laws of nature. 
Or if curioſity ever move them; as ſoon as they learn, 
that they themſelves and their anceſtors have, for ſeveral 
ages, or from time immemorial, been ſubject to ſuch. a 
form of government or ſuch a family ; z they immediately 
acquieſce, and acknowledge. their obligation to allegiance. 
Were you to preach, in, moſt: parts of the world, that 


Political connexions are founded altogether on voluntary. 
conſent 


. A. £* 
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confent « or 2 mutual promiſe, the magiſtrate would "RY 
impriſon you, as ſeditious, for looſening the ties of obe- 
dience; if your friends did not before ſhut you up 2s 
delirious, for advancing { ſuch abſurdities. It is ſtrange 
that an act of the mind, which every individual i is Tupy. 
poſed to have formed, and after he came to the uſe of 
reaſon too, otherwiſe it could have no authority z 3, that 
this act, I fay, ſhould be ſo much unknown to all of 
them,:that, over the face of the — —— 
ly.remain any traces or memory of it. 
But the contract, on which Wee is Founded, 
is ſaid to be the original contract; and conſequently may 
| uppoſec too old to fall under the knowledge of the 
Pas. generation. If the agreement, by which favage 
men firſt aſſociated: ahd conjoined their force; be here 
meant, this is acknowledged to be real; but being fo 
ancient, and being obliterated by a thouſand changes of* 
government and princes,” it cannot no be ſuppoſed to 
retain any authority. If we would ſay any thing to the 
purpoſe, we muſt aſſert, that every particular govern- 
ment, which is lawful and which impoſes any duty of 
allegiance on the ſubject, was, at firſt, founded on con- 
ſent and à voluntary compact. But beſides that this 
ſuppoſes the conſent of the fathers: to bind the children, 
eyen to the moſt remote generations (which republican 
writers will never allow), beſides this, I ſay, it is not 
juſtified by hiſtory or e in "wy ge or e N 
of the world. | | 
Almoſt all the governthents, which exiſt at preſent, 
or of which there remains any record in ſtory, have been 
founded originally, either on uſurpation or conqueſt, or 
both, without any pretence of a fair conſent, or volun- 
tary ſubjection of the people. When an artful and bold 
aun is 5 placed at the head of an army or 2 it is 
often 
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often eaſy. for him, by employing, ſometimes violence, 
ſometimes falſe pretences, to eſtabliſh; his dominion. over, 
a people a hundred times more numerous than his par- 
tizans. He allows no ſuch open communication, that 
his enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 
force. He gives them no leiſure to aſſemble together i ia 
a body to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, who. are the in- 
ſtruments of his uſurpation, may wiſh his fall; but their 
ignorance of each other's intention keeps then? in awe, 
and is the ſole cauſe of his ſecurity. By ſuch arts as, 
theſe, many governments have been eſtabliſhed; and 
this is all the original ras which they have to 


boaſt of. 1255 

The face of che PHY is continually. changing, is. FR | 
encreaſe of ſmall kingdoms. into great empires, by the 

diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller kingdoms, , by 
the planting. of colonies, by the migration. of tribes, Is 
there any thing diſeoverable in all theſe events, but force 
and violence? Where | is the mutual agreement or volun- 
tary aſſociation ſo much talked of? ae 


Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may r re- 
ceive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, is not 
extremely honourable for the people; but ſuppoſes them 
to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a en, e to 
the pleaſure or intereſt of their rulers. | 


But where no force interpoſes, ond election e | 
place; what is: this election ſo highly vaunted? It is 
either the combination of a few great men, who decide 
for the whole, and will allow of. no oppoſition: Or it 
is the fury of a multitude, that follow a ſeditious ring- . 
leader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen among 
them, and who owes his advancement merely to his 

oven impudence, or to the en n ba his 
fellows. a, dn 
* 
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Ate theſe . which are rare too, of 


mech mighty authoritys as to bs the only lawful foundation 


of all government und allegiance? | 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, chan 1 
total diſſolution of government, which gives liberty to 
the multitude, and makes the determination or choice 
of a new eftabliſhment depend upon a number, which 
nearly apptoaches to that of the body of the people: For 
it never comes entirely to the whole body of them. Every 
wiſe man, then; wiſhes to ſee, at tlie head of a powerful 


and obedient army, 4 general, who may ſpeedily ſeize the 


prize, and give to the people a maſter; which they are 


fo unfit to chuſe for themſelves; So little corteſpondent 
fact and reality to thoſe philoſophical notions: - 


Let not the eſtabliſhment at the Revohittion deceive us, 


or make us fo much in love with a philoſophical origin 


to government, as to imagine all others monſtrous and 
regular, Even that event was far from corteſponding 


to theſe refined ideas. It was only the ſucceſſion; and 


that only in the regal part of the government, which was 


then changed: And it was only the majotity of feven 
— who detefinined that change for near ten mil- 
I doubt not, indeed; but the bulk of thoſe ten 


. acquieſced willingly in the determination: But 


was the matter left, in the leaſt; to their choice? Was 


it not juſtly ſuppoſed to bez: from that moment; decided, 


and every man puniſhed, who refuſed to ſubmit to the 


new ſovereign? How otherwiſe could the matter _ 
er been brought to any iſſue or conclufion ? © + j 
"hs republic off ATHENS was; I believe; nde es 
tenſive democracy; that we tread of in hiſtory: Yet if 
we male the tequiſite allowances for the women, the 
naves; and the ſtrangers, we ſhall find; that that eſta - 


| ＋ was not; "uk firſt, made, nor any law ever 


voted; 
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pyoted, by à tenth part of thoſe who; were bound to pay | 
obedience to it: Not to mention the iſlands and foreiga 
dominions, which the ATHENIANS, claimed as theirs hy 
right of conqueſt, And as it is well known, that popu- 

lar alſeniblies in that city were alwa 's full of licence and 
diſorder, notwithſtanding the inftitutions and laws by 
which they 1 were checked: Ho. much more diſorderly 
mult they prove, where they form not the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, but meet tumultuouſly on the diſfetution 
of the ancient government, in order to give riſe to a new 
one? How chimerical muſt it be ro 3 of à choice in 


ſuch cireumſtances? be den nom is 8 


The AchxaAxs e Pe Here 170 moſt perſeck 
democracy of all antiquity; yet they employed. force 
oblige ſome cities to enter into their Teague, as we Jerk 
from Pol rnius *. | 


_ Harry the W. and Hazzy the. Vun of . 
had really no title to the throne. but, a parliamentary 
eleQion z, yet they never would acknowledge. it, leſt - 

| ſhould thereby weaken their authority, Strange, if 

the only real foundation *: all. es be.s en . 


promiſe f 


It is in vain to ſaw, 3 are 8 
be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as much as the- 
neceſſity of human affairs will admit. This favours en- 
tirely my pretenſion. I maintain, that human affairs will 
never admit of this conſent; ſeldom of the appearance 
of it. But that conqueſt or uſurpation, that is, in 
plain terms, force, by diſſolving the ancient govern- 
ments, is the origin of almoſt all the new ones, which 
were eyer eſtabliſhed in the world. And that in the few- 
Eh, TOs nM; may ſeem, to haye taken plagt. it | 


; _ | _ © Lib, ibs cap» 38. ; 8 | 
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was n ſo irregular, ſo confined, or ſo much! 
intermixed either with n. or Aer that | it t cannot a 


have any great authority. 1 


. My intention here is not to exclude the 8905 of the 
people from being one Juſt | foundation .of government 
where i it has place. It is ſurely the beſt and moſt ſacred 
of any. I only pretend, that it has very ſeldom had 

in any degree, and never, almoſt in its full extent. 
And that therefore ſome other ene of e 

muſt alſo, be admitted. 

Were all men poſſeſſed of 10 inflexible a W to 
jultice, that, of themſelves, they would totally abſtain 
from the properties of others ; they had for ever remained. 
in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, without ſubjection to any 
magiſtrate or political ſociety: : But this is a ſtate of per- 
ſection, of which human nature is juſtly deemed inca- 
pable. A gain; were all men poſſeſſed of ſo perfect an 
underſtanding, as always to know their own intereſts, 
no form 'of government had ever been ſubmitted to, but 
what was eſtabliſhed on Conſent, and was fully canvaſſed 
- by er ety member of tlie ſociety: But this Rate of per- 
fection is likewiſe much ſuperior to human nature. 
Reaſon, hiſtory, and experience ſhew us, that all poli- 
tical ſocieties have had an origin much leſs accurate and 
regular; and were one to chuſe a period of time, when 
the people's. confent was the leaſt regarded in public 
tranſactions, it would be preciſely on the eſtabliſhment 
of a new government. In a ſettled conſtitution, their 
inelinations are often conſulted; but during the fury of 
revolutions, conqueſts, and public convulſions, A" 
force or political craft uſually decides the controverſy. 22 1 

When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by whatever | 
means, the _ are commonly dullatisfied with it, and 

4 „ 
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Pay obedience more from fear and neceflity,- than from 
any idea of allegiance or of moral obligation. The prince 
ſs watchfal and jealous, and muſt carefully guard againſt 
every beginning or appearance of inſurrection. Time, 
by degrees, removes all theſe difficulties, and accuſtoms 
the nation. to regard, as their lawful or native princes, 
that family, which, at firſt, they conſidered as uſurpers 
or foreign conquerors. In order to found this opinion, 
they have no recourſe to any notion of voluntary conſent 


or promiſe, which, they know, never was, in this caſe, 


either expected or demanded. The original eftabliſhment 
was formed by violence, and rabwicteS to from neceſſity. 
The ſubſequent adminiſtration is alſo ſupported by power, 
and acquieſced in by the people, riot as a matter of 
choice, but of obligation. They imagine not, that their 


conſent. gives their prince a title: But they willingly 


conſent, becauſe they think, that, from long pollefion, 
he has acquired a title, independer nt of their choice or 


inclination. Dy Or Ry | 


Should it be aid, os by lei under is FOE 
of” a prince, which one might leave, every individual 
has given a tacit conſent to his authority, and promiſed 


him obedience ; it Boy be anſwered, that ſuch an im- 


plied conſent can only have place, where a man imagines, 
that the matter depends on his choice. But where he 
thinks (as all mankind do who are born under eſtabliſhed 
governments) that by his birth he owes allegiance to a 
certain prince or certain form f government; it would 
be. abſurd to infer a conſent or choice, which he ex- 
e in this caſe, renounces and diſclaims. 


Can we ſeriouſy ſay, that a poor peaſant or artizan 


has a free choice to leave his country, when he knows 


no foreign language or manners, and lives from day to 


—— — 


You * | I i 1 b. | 1 Ong dayy | 
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day, by the ſmall wages which he acquires ? We may 
as well aflert, that a man, by remaining in a veſſel, - 
freely conſents to the dominion of the maſter ; though he 
was carried on board while aſleep, and muſt leap into we 
_ and periſh, the moment he leaves her. | 


| What if the prince forbid his ſubjects to quit his 5 


minions; as in TIBERITUs's time, it was regarded as a : 
crime in a Roux knight that he had attempted to fly 


to the PARTHIANs, in order to eſcape the tyranny of 
that emperor * ? Or as the ancient MuscoviTEs pro- 
hibited all travelling under pain of death? And did a 
prince obſerve, that .many of his ſubjects were ſeized 

with the frenzy of migrating to foreign countries, he 
would doubtleſs, with great reaſon and juſtice, reſtrain 
them, in order to prevent the depopulation of his own 


| kingdom. Would he forfeit the allegiance of all his 


ſubj®ts, by ſo wiſe and reaſonable a law? Yet the free- 
dom of their choice is ſurely; in that caſe, raviſhed from 


_ Sh 
. . X . 
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| A company FE men, = ſhould leave their native 
country, in order to people ſome uninhabited region, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom; but 
they would ſoon find, that their prince ſtill laid claim to 
them, and called them his ſubjects, even in their new 
ſettlement. And in this he would but at contoraiybly 1 to : 


the common ideas of . 


The trüeſt tacit conſent ve this kind, PART is Ser * 
Terved, is when 4 foreigner ſettles in + nt country, and i is 


deforehand acquainted with the prince, and govern merit, 
and laws, to which he muſt ſubmit: Yet is his alle- 


. e mary voluntary, much leſs S or 
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depended on, than that of a natural born ſubject. On _ 
the. contraryz his native prince ſtill aſſerts. a claim to 
him. And if he puniſh not the renegade, when he 
ſeizes him i in war with his new prince's commiſſion; this 
clemency is not founded on the municipal law, which in 
all countries condemns the priſoner; but on the conſent 7 
of princes, who' have agree to a indulgrhs, in order 
to u nen, ITE e 


Did ons generation of men 20 off the tage at once, 
and another ſucceed, as is the caſe with ſilk-worms and 
butterflies, the new race, if they had ſenfe enough to 
chuſe their government, which ſurely is never the caſe 
with men, might voluntarily, and by general conſent, 


_ . eſtabliſh their own form of civil polity, without any re- 


gard to the laws or precedents which ' prevailed among 
their anceſtors. But as human ſociety is in perpetual 
flux, one man every hour going out of the world, an- 
other coming into it, it is neceſſary, in order to preſer ve 
ſtability in government, that the new brood ſhould con- 
form themſelves to the. eſtabliſhed conſtitution, and 
nearly follow the path which their fathers, treading in 
the footſteps of theirs, had marked out to them. Some 
innovations muſt neceſfarily have place in every: human 
inſtitution, and it is happy where the enlightened genius 
of the age give theſe 'a direction to the ſide of reaſon, 
liberty; and juſtice : But violent innovations no indi- 
vidual is entitled to make: They are even dangerous to be 
attempted by the legiſlature: More ill than good is ever 
to be expected from them: And if hiſtory affords ex- 
amples to the contrary, they are not to be drawn into 
precedent, and are only to be regarded as proofs, that 
the ſcience of politics affords few rules, which will not 
admit of ava ans 14 and which may not EIN 
ed iy waa IIS er bo 
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be controled by fortune and accident. The violent 
innovations in the reign of HENRY VIII. proceeded 
from an imperious monarch, ſeconded by the appearance 
of legiſlative authority: Thoſe in the reign of CHARLES 
I. were derived from faction and fanaticiſm; and both 
of them have proved happy in the iſſue: But even the 


former were long the ſource of many diſorders, and till 


more. dangers ;z and if the meaſures of allegiance were to 
be taken from the latter, a total anarchy muſt have place 
in human ſociety, and a final period at once be as to 
every government. 


- Suppoſe, that an * after — 5 baniſhed his 
; lawful prince and royal family, ſhould eſtabliſh his domi- 
nion for ten or a dozen years in any country, and ſhould 


preſerve ſo exact a diſcipline in his troops, and ſo regular 


. diſpoſition in his garriſons, that no inſurrection had 
ever been raiſed, or even murmur heard, againſt his ad- 
miniſtration: Can it be aſſerted, that the people, who 
in their hearts abhor his treaſon, have tacitly conſented 
to his authority, and promiſed him allegiance, merely 
becauſe, from neceſſity, they live under his dominion? 
Suppoſe again their native prince reſtored, by means of 
an army, which he levies in foreign countries: They 
receive him with joy and exultation, and ſhew plainly 
with what reluctance they had ſubmitted to any other 
yoke. I may now aſk, upon what foundation the prince's 
title ſtands? Not on popular conſent ſurely: For though 
the people willingly acquieſce in his authority, they 
never imagine, that their conſent made him ſovereign. 
They conſent ; | becauſe they apprehend him to be al- 
ready, by birth, their Jawful ſovereign. And as to that 
tacit. conſent, which may now be inferred from their 
living under his dominion, this is no more than what 
they formerly gave to the tyrant and uſurper. 
OO e RG 
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When we aſſert, that all lawful government ariſes 
from the conſent of the people, we certainly do them a 
great. deal more honour than they deſerve, or even 
expect and deſire from us. After the Roman domi- 
nions became too unwieldy for the republic to govern 
them, the people, over the whole known world, were 
extremely grateful to AuGusTvs for that authority, 
which, by violence, he had eftabliſhed over them; and 
they ſhewed an equal diſpoſition to ſubmit to the ſucceſ- 


| for, whom he left them by his laſt will and teſtament. 


It was afterwards their misfortune, that there never was, 
in one family, any long regular ſucceſſion ; but that 
their line of princes was continually broken, either by 
private aſſaſſinations or public rebellions. The prætorian 
bands, on the failure of every family, ſet up one em- 
peror ; the legions in the Eaſt a ſecond; thoſe in GER - 
MANY, perhaps, a third: And the ſword alone could 
decide the controverſy. The condition of the people, in 
that mighty monarchy, was to be lamented, not becauſe 
the choice of the emperor was never left to them; for 
that was impracticable: But becauſe they never fell under 
any ſucceſſion of maſters, who might regularly follow 
each other. As to the violence and wars and bloodſhed, 

_ occaſioned | by every new ſettlement ; theſe were not 
blameable, becauſe they were inevitable. | 


The houſe of LANCASTER ruled in this iſland . 5 
ſixty years; yet the partizans of the white roſe ſeemed 
daily to multiply in ExoTL AUD. The preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment has taken place during a ſtill longer period. Have 

all vie ws of right in another family been utterly extin- 
guiſhed; even though ſcarce any man now alive had 
arrived at years of diſcretion, when it was expelled, or 


could have conſented to its daminion, or have promiſed  - 


" it allegiance? A ſufficient indication ſurely of the gene. 
| = "$M 3 | ral 
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ral ſentiment of mankind. on this head. "Dow we 2" 
not the partizans of the abdicated family, merely on ac- 
count of the long time, during which they have pre- 
ſerved their imaginary loyalty. We blame them for 
adhering to a family, which, we affirm, has been juſtly 
expelled, and which, from the moment the new ſettle- 
ment took place, had e all title to authority. 


But ld we 8 a more regular, at leaſt a more 
philoſophical, refutation of this princi le of an original 
contract or popular conſent ; perhaps, the n 0 ob- 
ſervations may ſuffice. | | 


All meral duties may be divided into two kinds. The 
0 frft are. thoſe, to which men are impelled by a natural 
inſtinct or immediate propenſity, which operates on them, 
independent of all ideas of obligation, and of all views, 
either to public or private utility. Of this nature are, 
love of children, gratitude to benefactors, pity to the 
unfortunate. When we reflect on the adyantage, which 
reſults to ſociety from ſuch humane inſtincts, we pay 
them the juſt tribute of moral approbation Gd eſteem : 
But the perſon, actuated by them, feels their power and 
; influence, antecedent to any ſuch reflection. 5 5 


"The 1 kind of moral duties are ſuch as are not 
ſupported by any original inſtinct of nature, but are per- 
formed entirely from a ſenſe of obligation, when we 
conſider the neceſſities of human ſociety, and the impoſ- 
ſibility of ſupporting it, if theſe duties were neglected. 
It is thus ju/tice or a regard. to the property of others, 
| fedelity or the obſervance of promiſes, become obligatory, 
and acquire an authority over mankind, For as it is 

evident, that every man loves himſelf better than any 

other perſon, he is naturally impelled to extend his 
* as muck as aa and ming can reſtrain 
; him 
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him in this propenſity, but reflection and experience, by 
which he learns the pernicious effects of that licence, and 
the total diſſolution of ſociety which muſt enſue from it. 
His original inclination, therefore, or inſtinct, is here 
checked _ reſtrained 15 a see e or 
r T0 


The caſs i is 3 $oe' the Fe wh the political or 
civil duty of allegiance, as with. the natural duties of juſ- 
_ tice and fidelity. Our primary inſtincts lead us, either 
to indulge. ourſelyes in unlimited freedom, or to ſeek | 
dominion over others: And it is reflection only, which 
engages us to ſacriſice ſuch ſtrong paſſions to the 
intereſts of peace and public order. A ſmall degree of 
experience and obſervation ſuffices to teach us, that 
ſociety cannot poſſibly be maintained without the autho- 
rity of magiftrates, and that this authority muſt ſoon fall 
mto contempt, where exact obedience is not payed to it. 
The obſervation! of theſe general and obvious intereſts is 
the ſource of all allegiance, and of that moral obligation, 
which we attribute to it. | 


What neceſlity, therefore, is mere to found the duty 
of allegiance or obedience to magiſtrates on that of fidelity - 
or a regard to promiſes, and to ſuppoſe, that it is the 
conſent of each individual, which ſubjects him to govern- 
ment; when it appears, that both allegiance and fidelity 
ſtand preciſely on the ſame foundation, and are both 
ſubmitted to by mankind, on account of the apparent 
intereſts and neceſſities of human ſociety ? We are bound 
to obey our ſovereign, it is ſaid ; becauſe we have given 
a tacit promiſe to that purpoſe. , But why are we bound 
to obſerve our promiſe ? It muſt here be aſſerted, that 
the commerce and intercourſe of mankind, which are 
of ſuch — advantage, can have no ſecurity where 
„ men 
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Z a to their engagements. In like man- | 
ner, may it be ſaid, that- men could not live at all i in 
ſociety, at leaſt in a civilized ſociety, without laws and 
maagiſtrates and judges, to prevent the eneroachments of 
the ſtrong upon the weak, of the violent upon the juſt 
and equitable. The obligation to allegiance being of 
like force and autharity with the obligation to. fidelity, 
we gain nothing by. reſolving the one into the other. The 
general intereſts or neceſſities of feng are ſufficient to 


eſtabliſh bon. N 


If the reaſon be aſked. of that obedience, which we 
| are bound to pay to government, I readily anſwer, be - 
E- cauſe ſociety could not otherwiſe ſub/ft : And this anſwer is 
x clear and intelligihle to all mankind. Your anſwer is, 
becauſe we ſhould. keep our word. But beſides, that no 
body, till trained in a philoſophical ſyſtem, can either 
comprehend, or reliſh this anſwer Beſides this, I ſay, 

you find yourſelf embarraſſed, when it is aſked, why we 
gre bound to keep our word? N or can you give any anſwer, 
but what would, immediately, without any. Circuit, have 

9 r Ao: for our 2 roms to allegiance, - 


B | «Wi to whont i is is as 2 And 6 is our - lawful 
= ereign? This queſtion is often the moſt difficult of 
| | any, and liable to infinite diſcuſſions. When people are 
E- ſo happy, that they can anſwer, Our preſent ſovereign, wha 
| mmherits,' in a dineci line, from ancęſtors > that have gaUtr ned. 
us. for many ages; this anſwer admits of. no reply; even 
though hiſtorians, in tracing up to the remoteſt anti- 
quity, the origin of that royal family, may find, as com- 
monly happens, that its firſt authority was derived from 
uſurpation and violence. It is confeſſed, that. private 
15 juſtice, or the abſtinence from the properties of others, 
2 moſt cardinal Wy + : Yet reaſon. tells us, that therg 
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is no property in durable objects, ſuch as lands or houſes, 
when carefully examined in paſſing from hand to hand, 
but muſt, in ſome period, have been founded on kind 
and injuſtice. The neceſſities of human ſociety, neither 
in private nor public life, will allow of ſuch an accurate 
enquiry : And there is no virtue or moral duty, but what 
may, with facility, be refined away, if we indulge a falſe 

_ philoſophy, in ſifting and ſcrutinizing it, by every cap- 
tious rule of logic, in every light or * in which 
it ue be 7 


The queſtions with 3 to 8 property have 
| filled infinite volumes of law. and philoſophy, if in both 
ve add the commentators to the original text; and in 
the end, we may ſafely pronounce, that many, of the 
rules, there eſtabliſhed, are uncertain, ambiguous, and 
arbitrary. The like opinion may be formed with regard 
to the ſucceſſion and rights of princes and forms of go- 
yernment. Several caſes, no doubt, occur, eſpecially 
in the infancy of any conſtitution, which admit of no 
determination from the laws of juſtice and equity; And 
our hiſtorian Rax pretends, that the controverſy be- 
tween EDwarD the Third and PriLIie Det VALois was 
of this nature, and could be decided only. by an en to 
heaven, that i is, by war and violence, 


Who ſhall tell me, whether GzrManicus or Dnusus 
ought to have ſucceeded to TiBERIUS, had he died, 
while they were both alive, without naming any of them 
for his ſucceſſor ? ? Ought 'the right of adoption to be re- 

| ceived as equivalent to that of blood, in a nation, where 
it had the ſame effect in private families, and had already, 
in two inſtances, taken place in the public? Ought * 
om, organ oe to be eſteemed * elder ſon becauſe he 
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bereditary, becauſe of two examples; 
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was Too before Dayavs: or "the younger, becauſe he 
was. adopted. after the birth of his brother? Ought the 
right of the elder to be regarded in a nation, where he 
had no advantage in the ſucceſſion of private families? 
Ought the Roman empire at that time to be deemed 


or ought it, even, 
fa early, to be regarded as belonging to the ſtronger or 


to the preſent poſſeſſor, as. vg founded on 24 recent an 


uſurpation? 


Couuopus mai the throne after a pretty Now 


fucceſſion of excellent emperers, who had acquired their 
title, not by birth, or public election, but by the ficti- 
tious rite of adoption. That bloody debauchee being 
murdered by a conſpiracy ſuddenly formed between his 


wench and her gallant, who happened at that time to be 


* 
— 


Pratorian Præfidt; theſe immediately deliberated. about 
ehooſing a maſter to human kind, to ſpeak in the ſtyle 
of thoſe ages; and they caſt their. eyes on PERTINAX, 
Before the tyrant's death was known, the Præfecs went 


| ſecretly to that ſenator, who, on the appearance of the 


ſoldiers, imagined that his execution had been ordered by 
Commonus. He was immediately ſaluted emperor by 
the officer and his attendants; cheerfully proclaimed by 
the populace; unwillingly ſubmitted to by the guards; 
formally recognized by the ſenate; and paſſively received 


by the provinces and armies js the empire. 


We diſcontent of he PEAR thats broke out in . 
ſudden ſedition, which occaſioned the murder of that 
excellent prince: And the world being now without a 
maſter and without government, the guards thought 


proper to ſet the empire formally to ſale, JuLtan, the 


purchaſer, was proclaimed by the ſoldiers, recognized 


9 by the ſenate, and ſubmitted to by the people ; and muſt 


- allo 
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alſo have been ſubmitted to by the provinces, had not the 
envy of the legions begotten oppoſition and reſiſtance. 
PzsCENNIUS NIGER in SYRIA elected himſelf emperor, 
gained the tumultuary conſent of his army, and was 
attended with the ſecret good-will of the ſenate and people 
of Rome, ALBINUS in BRITAIN found an equal right 
to ſet up his claim; but SeveRus, , who governed 
PANNONIA, prevailed in the end above both of them. 
That able politician and warrior, finding his own birth 
and dignity too much inferior to the imperial crown, 
profeſſed, at firſt, an intention only of revenging the 
death of PERTIHAX. He marched as general into 
ITALY ; 3 defeated JULIAN ; and without our being able 
to fix any preciſe commencement. even of the ſoldiers? 
_ conſent, he was from neceſſity acknowledged emperor by 
the ſenate and people ; and fully eſtabliſhed in his violent 
eri by unt NIGER and ALBINUS . 


Inter bec ae CSAR (fays Corea 
| ſpeaking of another period) ſublatus a militibus, Imperator 
1 appellatus, quia non erat alius in preſenti. It is to be 
remarked, that GORDIAN was a boy of fourteen years 
of age. „ 
Frequent inſtances of a like nature occur in the hiſtory 
of the emperors; in that of ALEXANDER's ſucceſſors; 
and of many other countries: Nor can any thing be 
more unhappy than a deſpotic government of this kind; 
where the ſucceſſion is disjointed and irregular, and aul 
be determined, on every vacancy, by force or election. 
In a free government, the matter is often unavoidable, 
and i is alſo much leſs dangerous. The intereſts of liberty 
may re frequent! y lead the rear, in their. own de- 


* 19 9 S, lib, ii. 
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fence, to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. And the 

conſtitution, being compounded of parts, may ſtill main- 

tain a ſufficient ſtability, by reſting on the ariſtocratical 

or democratical members, though the monarchical be- 

altered, from time to ue in rae” to accommodate i it 
to the former. TO! 


In an abſolute government, when there is no legal 
prince, who has a title to the throne, it may ſafely be 
determined to belong to the firſt occupant. Inſtances of 
this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially i in the eaſtern 
monarchies. When any race of princes expires, the will 
or deſtination of the laſt ſovereign will be regarded as a 
title. Thus the edict of Lewrs the XTVth, who called 
the baſtard princes to the ſucceſfion in cafe of the failure 
of all the legitimate princes, would, in ſuch an event, 
have ſome authority“. Thus the will of CRHARLEs the 
Second diſpoſed of the whole SpANIsH monarchy. The 
ceſſion of the ancient proprietor, eſpecially when Joined 
to conqueſt, is likewiſe deemed a good title. The 
general obligation, which binds us to government, is 
the intereſt and neceſſities of ſociety ; and this obligation 
is very ſtrong. The determination of it to this or that 
particular prince or form of government is frequently 
more uncertain and dubious, Preſent poſſeſſion has 

conſiderable authority in theſe caſes, and greater than in 
private property; becauſe of the diſorders which en all 
revolutions and changes of government. 

We ſhall only be e before we conclude, that, 
though an appeal to general opinion may juſtly, in the 
ſpeculative” ſciences of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, 
or pRronomy, be deemed unfair and ING, yet 
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in all queſtions with regard to morals,” as well as eriti- 
ciſm, there is really no other ſtandard, by which any 
controverſy can ever be decided. And nothing is a 
clearer proof, that a theory of this kind is erroneous, 
than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, repugnant to the 
common ſentiments of mankind, and to the practice and 
opinion of all nations and all ages. The doctrine, which 
founds all lawful government on an original contract, or 
conſent of the people, is plainly of this kind; nor has 
the moſt noted of its partizans, in proſecution of it, 
ſcrupled to affirm, that abſolute monarchy is inconßſtent with 
civil * ſociety, and ſo can be no form of civil government at 
all; and that the ſupreme power in a ſlate cannot take from 
any N by taxes and impoſitions, any part of his property, 
"without his own conſent or that of his repreſentatives +. 
What authority any moral reaſoning can have, which 
leads into opinions, ſo wide of the general practice of 
mankind, in every place but this ſingle kingdom, it is 
eaſy to determine. 


The only paſſage I meet with in antiquity, where the 
obligation of obedience. to government is aſcribed to a 
promiſe, is in PLAro's Crito: where SOCRATES refuſes 
to eſcape from priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſgd to 
obey the laws. Thus he builds a tory conſequence of 
paſſive obedience, on a whiF foundation of the ori gina) 
contract, | 


New diſcoveries-are no4-to:be pe ce in lh wes 
ters. If ſcarce any man, till very lately, ever imagined 
that government was founded on compact, it is cer- 


* See Lock R on Goyernmept, chap. vii. $ go. 
+ Id, cbap, xi. § 138, 139, 140. 
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t cannot, in general, have any ſuch found- 
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qu the former 2 weetdoavour bo Tefute the TIN 
lative ſyſtems of politics advanced in this nation; as 
well the religious ſyſtem of the one party, as the philo- 
ſophical of the other, We come now to examine. the 
Practical conſequences, deduced by each party, with re- 
you to the meaſures of ſubmiſſion due to ſovereigns. _ 

'As the obligation to juſtice is founded entirely on the 
intereſts of ſociety, which require mutual abſtinence 
from property, in order to preſerve peace among man- 
kind; it is evident, that, when the execution of juſtice 
would be attended with very pernicious conſequences, 
that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, and give place to public 
utility, i in ſuch extraordinary and ſuchpreſſing emergencies. 
The maxim, fiat Fuftitia & ruat Czlum, let juſtice be 
performed, though the univerſe be deſtroyed, is apparently 
falſe, and by ſacrificing the end to the means, ſhews a 
prepoſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties. What 
governor of a town makes any ſcruple of burning the 
ſuburbs, when they facilitate the approaches of the 
enemy ? Or what general abſtains from plundering 'a a 
neutral country, when the neceſſities of war require it, 
and he cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt his army? The caſe 
is the fame with the duty of allegiance ; and common 
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ſenſe teaches us, that, as government binds us to obe- 


dience only on account of its tendeney to public utility; 
| that duty muſt always, in extraordinary caſes, when 


public ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to the · 


primary and original obligation. Salus populi fupremd 
Lex, the fafety of the people is the ſupreme law: This 


maxim is agreeable to the ſentiments of mankind in all 
ages: Nor is any one, when he reads of the inſurrections 


againſt Nero or PHIII the ' Second, fo infatuated 
with party ſyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to the enter- 
ptize, and praiſe the undertakers. Even our high mo- 
narchical party, in ſpite of their ſublime theory, are ; 
forced, in fuch caſes, to judge, and feel, and approve; in 
conformity to the reſt of mankind. © 

Refiſtante; therefore; being admitted in extraordinary 
emergencies; the queſtion can only be among good | 


_ reaſoners; with regard to the degree of neceflity, which 
can juſtify reſiſtance; and render it lawful or commend- 


able: And here I muſt confeſs, that I ſhall always 
incline to their fide; who draw the bond of allegiance 
very. cloſe, and conſider an infringement of it; as the laſt 
refuge in deſperate caſes; when the public i is in the 


5 higheſt danger, from violence and t tyranny. For beſides 


the miſchiefs of a civil war, which commonly attends 


ies >Qtion ; it is certain, that, where a diſpoſition ro 


rebellion, appears among any people, it is one Chief cauſe 
of tyranny in the rulers, and forces them into many vio- 


lent meaſures which they never would haye embraced, had 


every one been inclined te ſubmiffion and obedience. 


Thus the tyrannicide or aſſaſſination, approved of by 
ancient maxims, inſtead of keeping tyrants and uſurpers 


in awe, made them ten times more fierce and unrelent- 


ing; and is now juſtly, upon that account, aboliſhed by 
the laws of nations, and univerſally condemned as a baſe 
| eek "8 and 
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and treacherous method of bringing to es thels 
diſturbers of ſociety. 


| Beſides, we muſt conſider, that, as obedience is our 
duty in the common courſe of things, it ought chiefly to 


be inculcated; nor can any thing be more prepoſterous 


than an anxious care and ſolicitude in ſtating all the 
caſes, in which reſiſtance may be allowed. In like man- 
ner, though a philoſopher reaſonably acknowledges, in 
the courſe of an argument, that the rules of juſtice may 


be diſpenſed with in caſes of urgent neceſſity; what 


ſhould we think of a preacher or caſuiſt, who ſhould 


make it his chief ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce 


them with all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? 


Would he not be better employed in inculcating the 
general doctrine, than in diſplaying the particular excep- 


tions, which, we are, perhaps, but too much inclined, - 


of ourſelves, to embrace and to extend ? 


There are, however, two reaſons, which may be. 


| pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with ſo much induſtry, propagated the maxims of reſiſt- 
ance ; maxims, which, it muſt be confeſſed, are, in ge- 
neral, ſo pernicious, and ſo deſtructive of civil ſociety. 
The First is, that their antagoniſts carrying the doctrine 
of obedience to ſuch an extravagant height, as not only 
never to mention the exceptions in extraordinary caſes 
(which might, perhaps, be excuſable), but even poſitively 
to exclude them; it became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured truth and 
liberty. The ſecond, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is 


founded on the nature of the BRITISB conſtitution and 


form of government. 


It is almoſt peculiar to our conſtitution to eſtabliſh a 


firſt magiſtrate with ſuch high pre-eminence and dignity, 
| Vor. 4 K K that, 
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that, though limited by the laws, he is, in a manner, ſo 
far as regards his own perſon, above the laws, and can 
neither be queſtioned nor puniſhed for any injury or 
wrong, which may be committed by him. His miniſters 
alone, or thoſe who act by his commiſſion, are obnoxious 
to juſtice; and while the prince is thus allured, by the 
proſpect of perſonal ſafety, to give the laws their free 
courſe, an equal ſecurity is, in effect, obtained by the 
puniſhment of leſſer offenders, and at the ſame time a 
civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible con- 
ſequence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly 
upon the ſovereign. But though the conſtitution pays 
this ſalutary compliment to the prince, it can never 
reaſonably be underſtood, by that maxim, to have deter- 
mined its own deſtruction, or to have eſtabliſhed a tame 
ſubmiſſion, where he protects his miniſters, perſeveres in 
injuſtice, and uſurps the whole power of the common- 
wealth. This caſe, indeed, is never expreſsly put by 
the laws; becauſe it is impoſſible for them, in their ordi- 


| nary courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eſtabliſh any 


magiſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtiſe the exor- 
bitancies of the prince, But as a right without a remedy 
would be an abſurdity ; the remedy in this caſe, is the 
extraordinary one of reſiſtance, when affairs come to 


that extremity, that the conſtitution can be defended by 


it alone. Reſiſtance therefore muſt, of courſe, become 
more frequent in the BriTi1sH government, than in 
others, which are ſimpler, and conſiſt of fewer parts and 
movements. Where the king 1s an abſolute ſovereign, 


he has little temptation to commit ſuch enormous ty- 


ranny as may juſtly provoke rebellion : But where he is 
limited, his imprudent ambition, without any great vices, 
may run him into that perilous ſituation. This is fre- 
quently ſuppoſed to have been the caſe with CHARLES 

the 
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the Firſt ; and if we may now ſpeak truth, after animo- 
ſities are ceaſed, this was alſo the caſe with Aus the 
Second. Theſe were harmleſs, if not, in their pfivate 
character, good men; but miſtaking the nature of 
our conſtitution, and engroſſing the whole legiſlative 
power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe them with ſome ve- 
hemence; and even to deprive the latter formally of that 
authority, which he had uſed uw ſuch W and 
indiſcretion, + 
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ESSAY XIV. 


Of the CoatrTion of PARTIES. 


O aboliſh all diſtinQions of party may not he 
practicable, perhaps not deſirable, in a free go- 
vernment. The only dangerous parties are ſuch as 
entertain oppoſite | views with regard to the eſſentials of 
government, the ſucceſſion of the crown, or the more 
conſiderable privileges belonging to the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the conſtitution ; where there is no room for any 
compromiſe or accommodation, and where the contro- 
verſy may appear ſo momentous as to juſtify even an 
1 oppoſition by arms to the pretenſions of antagoniſts, Of 
A this nature was the animoſity, continued for above a 
century paſt, between the parties in ENO AND; an 
animoſity which broke out ſometimes into civil war, 
which occaſioned violent revolutions, and which con- 
tinually endangered the peace ahd tranquillity of the 
nation. But as there have appeared of late the ſtrongeſt 
ſymptoms of an univerſal deſire to aboliſh theſe party 
diſtinctions; this tendency to a coalition affords the moſt 
agreeable proſpect of future happineſs, and ought to be 
carefully cheriſhed and promoted by every lover of * 
country. , 
There is not a more effectual method of promoting ſo 
good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable inſult and 


triumph of the one party over the other, to encourage 
K k 3 inoderate 
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moderate opinions, to find the proper medium in all 

diſputes, to perſuade each that its antagoniſt may poſſibly 
| be ſometimes in the right, and to keep a balance in the 
| praiſe and blame, which we beſtow on either ſide. The 
two former Eſſays, concerning the original contract and 
paſſive obedience, are calculated for this purpoſe with re- 
gard to the philoſophical and practical controverſies between 
the parties, and tend to ſhow that neither fide are in 
theſe reſpects ſo fully ſ upported by reafon as they endea- 
vour to flatter themſelves. We ſhall proceed to exerciſe 
the ſame moderation with regard to the þ; iNtorical diſputes 
between the parties, by proving that each of them was 
juſtified by plauſible topics ; that there were on both 
ſides wiſe men, who meant well to their country ; and 
that the paſt animoſity between the factions had no better 
foundation than narrow preju udice or intereſted paſſion. 


The popular party, who afterwards acquired the name 
of whigs, might juſtify, by very ſpecious arguments, that 
oppoſition to 'the crown, from which our preſent free 

conſtitution is derived. Though obliged to acknow-z 
ledge, that precedents in favour of prerogative had uni- 
formly taken place during many reigns before CHaRLEs 
the Firſt, they thought, that there was no reaſon for 
ſubmitting any longer to ſo dangerous an authority. 
Such might have been their reaſoning : As the rights of 
\ mankind are for ever to be deemed ſacred, no preſcription 
of tyranny or arbitrary power can have authority ſuffi- 
cient to aboliſh them. Liberty is a bleſſing ſo ineſti- 
mable, that, wherever there appears any probability. of 
recovering it, a nation may willingly run many hazards, 
and ought not even to repine at the greateſt effuſion of 
blood or r difipation of Need All human iniivutions, 
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"tion, Kings are ſure to ctnbrace every opportunity of 
"3 | | | extending 
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extending their prerogatives : And if favourable incidents 
be not alſo laid hold of for extending and ſecuring the 
privileges of the people, an univerſal deſpotiſm mult for 
ever prevail amongſt mankind. The example of all the 
neighbouring nations proves, that it is no longer ſafe to 
entruſt with the crown the ſame high prerogatives, which 
had formerly been exerciſed during rude and ſimple ages 
And though the example of many late reigns may be 
pleaded in favour of a power in the prince ſomewhat 

arbitrary, more remote reigns afford inſtances of ftrifter 


limitations impoſed on the crown; and thoſe pretenſions of 


the parliament, now branded with the title of innovations, 
are only a recovery of the Juſt rights of the people. 


Theſe views, far from being odious, are ſurely large, 
and generous, and noble: To their prevalence and ſuc- 
ceſs the kingdom owes its liberty; perhaps its learning, 
its induſtry, commerce, and naval power: By them 
chiefly the EncGLisH name is diſtinguiſhed among the 
ſociety of nations, and aſpires to a rivalſhip with that of the 
freeſt and moſt illuſtrious commonwealths of antiquity. 
But as all theſe mighty conſequences could not reaſonably 
be foreſeen at the time' when the conteſt began, the 
royaliſts of that age wanted not ſpecious arguments on 
their ſide, by which they could juſtify their defence of the 
then eſtabliſhed prerogatives of the prince. We ſhall 
ſtate the queſtion, as it might have appeared to them at 
the aſſembling of that parliament, which, by its violent 
encroachments on the crown, began the civil wars. 


The only rule of government, they might have ſaid, 
known and acknowledged among men, is ule and prac- 
tice: Reaſon is ſo uncertain a. guide that it will always 
be expoſed to doubt and controverſy : Could it ever 
render itſelf prevalent over the people, men had always 


retained it as their ſole rule of conduct: They had Rill 
„ continued 
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continued in the primitive, unconnected ſtate of nature, 
without ſubmitting to political government, whoſe ſole 
baſis is, not pure reaſon, but authority and precedent. 
Diſſolve theſe ties, you break all the bonds of civil ſociety, 
and leave every man at liberty to conſult his private in- 
tereſt, by thoſe expedients, which his appetite, diſguiſed 
under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall dictate to him. 
The fpirit of innovation is in itſelf pernicious, however 
favourable its particular object may ſometimes appear: 
A truth ſo obvious, that the popular party themſelves are 
ſenſible of it; and therefore cover their encroachments 
on the crown by the plauſible pretence of their TIE 
the ancient liberties of the people. | - 
But the. preſent prerogatives of the crown, allowing 
all the ſuppoſitions of that party, have been inconteſt- 
ably eſtabliſhed ever ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe 
of TuDor ; a period, which, as it now comprehends a 
hundred and ſixty years, may be allowed ſufficient to give 
ſtability to any conſtitution. Would it nat have appeared 
ridiculous, in the reign of the Emperor ADRIAN, to 
have talked of the republican conſtitution as the rule of 
government ; or to have ſuppoſed, that the former rights 
of the ſenate, and conſuls, and tribunes were {till ſub- 
ſiſting ? | 
But the preſent claims of the ENGL154 monarchs are 
much more favourable than thoſe of the Roman empe- 
rors during that age. The authority of Avcusrus 
was a plain uſurpation, grounded only on military vio- 
lence, and forms ſuch an epoch in the Roman hiſtory, 
as is obvious to every reader. But if HENRY VII. 
really, as ſome pretend, enlarged the power of the crown, 
it was only by inſenſible acquiſitions, which eſcaped the 
apprehenſion of the people, and have ſcarcely been re- 
marked even by hiftorians and politicians. The new 
| a if it — che 3 is an imperceptible 
tranſition 
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tranſition from the former; is entirely engrafted on it; 
derives its title fully from that foot; and is to be 
conſidered only as one of thoſe gradbar revolutions, t3 
which human affairs, i in every nation, wilt be oy evet 
iner. e 

The Houſe of T UDOR, and 8 them chat of 
STUART, exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had been 
claimed and exerciſed by the PLanTAGENETs, Not 3 
ſingle branch of their authority can be ſaid to be an 
innovation. The only difference is, that, perhaps, 
former kings exerted theſe powers only by intervals,” and 
were not able, by reaſon of the oppoſition of their barons, 
to render them ſo fteady a rule of adminiſtration. But 
the ſole inference from this fact is, that thoſe ancient 
times were more turbulent and ſeditious; and that royal 


authority, the conſtitution, and the laws, have 2 of 
late gained the aſcendant. 


Under what pretence can the popular party now ſpeak 
of recovering the ancient conſtitution? The former 
controul over the kings was not placed in the commons, 
but in the barons: The people had no authority, and 

even little or no liberty; till the crown, by ſuppreſſing 
theſe factious tyrants, enforced the execution of the la 
and obliged all the ſubjects equally to reſpect each 6d 
rights, privileges, and properties. If we muſt return to 
the ancient barbarous and feudal conſtitution; let thoſe 
gentlemen,” who now behave themſelves with ſo much 
inſolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt example. Let 
them make court to be admitted as retainers to a neigh- 
bouring baron; and by ſubmitting to ſlavery under him, 
acquire ſome peovediion to themſelves ; together with the 
power of exerciſing rapine and oppreſſion over their in- 
ferior ſlaves and villains. This was the condition of the 
commbns among their-remote anceſtors, 


| But 
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But how far back muſt we go, in having recourſe to 
ancient conſtitutions and governments? There was a 
conſtitution ſtill more ancient than that to which theſe 
innovators affect ſo much to appeal. During that period 
there was no magna charta : The barons themſelves poſ- 
ſefſed few regular, ſtated privileges : And the houſe of 
commons probably had not an exiſtence. 
It is ridiculous to hear the commons, while they are 
aſſuming, by uſurpation, the whole power of government, 
talk of reviving ancient inſtitutions. Is it not known, 
that, though repreſentatives received wages from their 
conſtituents; to be a member of the lower houſe was 
always conſidered as a burden, and an exemption from it as 
a privilege? Will they perſuade us, that power, which, 
of all human acquiſitions, is the moſt coveted, and in 
compariſon of which even reputation and pleaſure and 
riches are ſlighted, could ever be regarded as a burden by 
any man ? | 

The property, 4 of late by the commons, it is 
faid, entitles them to more power than their anceſtors 
enjoyed. But to what is this encreaſe of their property 
owing, but to an encreaſe of their liberty and their ſecu- 
rity ?. Let them therefore acknowledge, that their an- 
ceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained by the ſeditious 
barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty than they themſelves 
have attained, after the ſovereign acquired the aſcendant: 
And let them enjoy that liberty with moderation; and 
not. forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, and by rendering 
it a pretence for endleſs innovations. | 

The true rule of goverment is the preſent eſtabliſhed: 
practice of the age. That has moſt authority, becauſe it is 


recent: It is alſo beſt known, for the ſame reaſon. Who 


has aſſured thoſe tribunes, that the PL Ax rTACENETFS did 


not exerciſe as high acts of e as the Tupors ? 


Hiſtorians, 


4 
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Hiſtorians, they ſay, do not mention them. But hiſto- 
rians are alſo ſilent with regard to the chief exertions of 
prerogative by the TuporRs. Where any power or pre- 
rogative 1s fully: and undoubtedly eſtabliſhed, the exerciſe 
of it paſſes for a thing of courſe, and readily eſcapes the 
notice of hiſtory and annals. Had we no other monu- 
ments of EL1zABETH's reign, than what are preſerved 
even by CAupEx, the moſt copious, judicious, and ex- 
act of our hiſtorians, we ſhould be entirely ignorant of 
the moſt important maxims of her government. 

Was not the preſent monarchical government, in its 
full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended by 
divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced in, nay 
paſſionately cheriſhed, by the people in general ; and all 
this during a period of at leaſt a hundred and ſixty years, 
and till of late, without the ſmalleſt murmur or contro- 
verſy ? This general conſent ſurely, during fo long a time, 
mult be ſufficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. 
If the origin of all power be derived, as is pretended, 
from the people; here is their conſent in the fulleſt and 
moſt ample terms that can be deſired or imagined. 

But the people muſt not pretend, becauſe they can, by 
their conſent, lay the foundations of government, that 
therefore they are to be permitted, at their pleaſure, to 
overthrow and ſubvert them. There is no end of theſe 
ſeditious and arrogant claims. The power of the crown 
is now openly ſtruck at: The nobility are alſo in viſible 
peril: The gentry will ſoon follow: The popular leaders, 
who will then aſſume the name of gentry, will next be 
expoſed to danger: And the people themſelves, having 
become incapable of civil government, and lying under 
the reſtraint of no authority, muſt, for the ſake of peace, 
admit, inſtead of their legal and mild monarchs, a ſue- 
ceſſion of military and deſpotic tyrants. „ e 
| „„ Theſe 
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"Theſe conſequences are the mote to be dreaded, as th 
| preſent fury of the people, though gloſſed over by preten« 
1 ſions to Civil liberty, is in reality incited by the fanaticiſm 
1 of religion; a principle the moſt blind, headſtrong, and 
1 ungovernable, by which human nature can poſſibly be 

actuated. Popular rage is dreadful, from whatever 

IF motive derived: But muft be attended with the moſt 
ll pernicious confequences, when it ariſes from a principle, 
Il which diſclaims alt controul by human oy reaſon, or 
authority. 1 

Theſe are the arguments, which each patty may male 
uſe of to juſtify the conduct of their predeceſſors, during 
that great criſis. The event, if that can be admitted 
| as a reaſon, has ſhown; that the arguments of the popular 
if | party were better founded ; but perhaps, according to the 
i! eſtabliſhed maxims of lawyers and politicians; the views 
i} of the royaliſts ought, before-hand, to have appeared more 
= ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. But this is certain, that 
it the greater moderation we now employ in repreſenting 
| vai events; the nearer ſhall we be to produce a full coa- 
In lition of the parties, and an entire acquieſcence in our 
Ii preſent eſtabliſhment. Moderation is of advantage to 
every eſtabliſhment : Nothing but zeal can overturn a 
1 | ſettled power : And an over- active zeal i in friends is apt 
| N to beget a like ſpirit in antagoniſts. The tranſition from 
a moderate oppoſition againſt an eſtabliſhment, to an en- 
tire acquieſcence in it, is eaſy and inſenfible. | 


| There are many invincible arguments, which ſhould | 
| induce the malcontent party to acquieſce entirely in the 
li 5 preſent ſettlement of the conſtitution. They now find, 

that the ſpirit of civil liberty, though at firſt connected 
with religious fanaticiſm, could purge itſelf from that 
pollution, and appear under a more genuine and engaging | 


= aſpect; a friend to toleration, and an encourager of all 
the 
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the enlarged and generous ſentiments that do honour to 
human nature. They may obſerve, that the popular 
| claims could ſtop at a proper period; and after retrench- 
Ing the high claims of prerogative, could ſtill maintain a 
due reſpe& to monarchy, to nobility, and to all ancient 
inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſenſible, that the 
very principle, which made the ſtrength of their party, 
and from which it derived its chief authority, has now 
deſerted them, and gone over to their antagoniſts, . The 
plan of liberty is ſettled ; its happy effects are proved by 
experience; a long tract of time has given it ſtability ; 
and whoever would attempt to overturn it, and to recal 
the paſt goyernment or abdicated family, would, beſides 
other more criminal imputations, be expoſed, in their 
turn, to the reproach of faction and innovation. While 
they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, they ought to 
reflect, both that thoſe rights of the crown are long ſince 
annihilated, and that the tyranny, and violence, and op- 
preſſion, to which they often gave riſe, are ills, from 
which the eſtabliſhed liberty of the conſtitution has now 
at laſt happily protected the people. Theſe refleCtions 
will prove a better ſecurity to our freedom and privileges, 
than to deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of facts, 
that ſuch regal powers ever had an exiſtence, There is 
not a more effectual method of betraying a cauſe, than to 
lay the ftreſs of the argument on a wrong place, and by 
diſputing an untenable poſt, enure the adverſaries to ſuc- 
ceſs and victory, 
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Of the PROTESTANT SUCCESSION. 


Suprosz, that a member of parliament in the reign 
& of King WILLIAM or Queen ANNE, while the 
eſtabliſhment of the Prote/tant Succeſſion was yet uncertain, 
were deliberating concerning the party he would chuſe 
in that important queſtion, and weighing, with impar- 
tiality, the advantages and diſadvantages on each fide. 
I believe the following particulars would have entered 
into his conſideration. 


He would eaſily perceive the great advantage reſulting. 
from the reſtoration of the STUART family; by which 
we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and undiſputed, 
free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpecious title as that 
of blood, which, with the multitude, is always the claim, 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt eaſily comprehended. It is in vain 
to ſay, as many have done, that the queſtion with regard 
to governors, independent of government, is frivolous, and 
little worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. The 
generality of mankind never will enter into theſe ſenti- 
ments; and it is much happier, I believe, for ſociety, 
that they do not, but rather continue in their natural 


prepoſſeſſions. How could ftability be preſerved in any 
monarchical government (which, though, perhaps, not 
the beſt, is, and always has been, the moſt common of 
any), unleſs men had ſo paſſionate a regard for the true 
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= |  - heir of their royal family; and even though he be weak 
| | in underſtanding, or infirm in years, gave him ſo ſenſible 
{18 2 preference above perſons the moſt accompliſhed in 
Wl ſhining talents, or celebrated for great atchievements ? 
Would not every popular leader put in his claim at every 
| vacancy, or even without any vacancy; ; and the kingdom 
1 become the theatre of perpetual wars and convulſions ? 
| The condition of the Roman empire, ſurely, was not, 
f [| in this reſpect, much to be envied ; nor is that of the 
] Eaftern nations, who pay little mo to the titles of 
| | i their ſovereign, but ſacrifice them, every day, to the 

| caprice or momentary humour of the populace or ſoldigry.. 

TH 1.1 is but a fooliſh wiſdom, which j is ſo carefully diſplayed, 
| in undervaluing princes, and placing them on a level 
| with the meaneſt of mankind. To be ſure, an anatomiſt 
| finds no more in the greateſt monarch than in the 
loweſt .peaſant or day-labourer ; 3 and a moraliſt may, 
1 | perhaps, frequently find leſs. But what do all theſe 
reflections tend to? We, all of us, ſtill retain theſe pre- 
jucdices in favour of birth and family; and neither in our 
| ſerious occupations, nor moſt careleſs amuſements, can 
wee ever get entirely rid of them. A tragedy, that ſhould 
repreſent the adventures of failors, or porters, or even of 
private gentlemen, would preſently diſguſt us; but one 
| that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an 
1. air of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, 
| by his ſuperior wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch pre- 
poſſeſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame wiſdom, 

again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, 

whoſe welfare he would perceive to be intimately con- 
nected with them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive 
the people in this particular, he would cheriſh ſuch ſenti- 
ments of reverence to their princes; as requiſite to 
preferve a due fubordination i in 3 And though the 
| lives 
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lives of twenty thouſand; men be often ſacrificed to maintain 
a king in poſſeſſion of his throne, or preſerve the right of 
ſucceſſion undiſturbed, he entertains no indignation at 
the loſs, on pretence that every individual of theſe was, 
perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he ſerved. 
He conſiders the conſequences of violating the hereditary 
right of kings:  Confequences, which may be felt for 
many centuries ; while the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men 
brings ſo little prejudice to a large kingdom, t that j it 1 
not be perceived, a few years after. | 


The advantages of the Hanover beer Mam cs are ks an 
| oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very circumſtance, 
that it violates hereditary right; and places on the throne 
a prince, to whom birth gave no title to that dignity, 
It is evident, from the hiſtory of this iſland, that the pri- 
vileges of the people have, during near two | centuries, 
been continually upon the encreaſe, by the diviſion of the 
church-lands, by the alienations of the barons' eſtates, 
by the progreſs of trade, and above all, by the happineſs 
of our ſituation, which; for'a long time, gave us ſufficient 
ſecurity, without any ſtanding army or military eſtabliſn- 
ment. On the contrary, public liberty has, almoſt in every 
other nation of EUROPE, been, during the ſame period, ex- 
tremely upon the decline; while the people were diſguſted 
at the hardſhips of the old feudal militia, and rather choſe 
to entruſt their prince with mercenary armies, which he 
eaſily turned againft themſelves. It was nothing extraor- 


dinary, therefore, that ſome of our BRTTISEH ſovereigns 


miſtook the nature of the conſtitution, at leaſt the genius 
of the people; and as they embraced all the favourable 
precedents left them by their anceſtors, they overlooked 
all thoſe which were contrary, and which ſuppoſed a limit- 
ation in our government. They were encouraged in 
this miſtake, by the example of all the neighbouring 
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princes, who bearing the ſame title or appellation, and 
being adorned with the ſame enſigns of authority, na- 
turally led them to claim the ſame powers and preroga- 
tives. It appears from the ſpeeches and proclamations 
of JamtEs I. and the whole train of that prince's actions, 
as well as his ſon's, that he regarded the ExOILISR 
government as a ſimple monarchy, and never imagined 
that any conſiderable part of his ſubjects entertained - 
a contrary idea. This opinion made thoſe monarchs 
diſcover their pretenſions, without preparing any force to 
ſupport them; and even without reſerve or diſguiſe, 
which are always employed by thoſe who enter upon 
any new project, or endeavour to innovate in any go- 
vernment. The flattery of courtiers farther confirmed 
their prejudices; and above all, that of the clergy, who 
from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, and theſe wreſted too, 
had erected a regular and avowed ſyſtem of arbitrary 
power: The only method of deſtroying, at once, all 
theſe high claims and pretenſions, was to depart from the 
true hereditary line, and chuſe a prince, who, being 
plainly-a creature of the public, and receiving the crown 
on conditions, expreſſed and avowed, found his authority 
eſtabliſhed on the ſame bottom with the privileges of the 
people. By electing him in the royal line, we eut off all 
hopes of ambitious ſubjects, who might, in future emer- 
gencies, diſturb the government by their cabals and 
pretenſions: By rendering the crown hereditary in his 
family, we avoided all the inconveniencies of elective 
| monarchy ; ; and by excluding the lineal heir, - we ſecured 
all our conſtitutional limitations, and rendered our go- 
vernment uniform and of a piece. The people cheriſh 
monarchy, becauſe. protected by it: The monarch fa- 
vours 95, berauſs created by it. And thus every 
0 it ae 
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advantage is obtained by the new eſtabliſhment, as far as 
human {kill and wiſdom can extend itſelf. _ 

Theſe are the ſeparate advantages of fixing, the 8 
ceſſion, either in the houſe of STUART, or in that of 
HANOVER. There are alſo diſadvantages in each eſta- 
bliſhment, which an impartial patriot would ponder and 
examine, in order to . a juſt judgment you the 
whole. 

The diſadvattages of the proteſtant Land confiſt 
in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſſed by the 
princes of the HAN OVER line, and which, it might be 
ſuppoſed, would engage us in the intrigues and wars of 
the continent, and loſe us, in ſome meaſure, the ineſti- 
mable advantage we poſſeſs, of being ſurrounded and 
guarded by the fea, which we command. The diſadvan- 
tages of recalling the abdicated family conſiſt chiefly in 
their religion, which is more prejudicial to ſociety. than 
that eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is contrary to it, and affords 
no toleration, or peace, or ſeeurity to any other com- 
munion. 

It appears to me, that theſe advantages and difadvan- 
tages are allowed on both fides; at leaſt, by every one 
who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or reaſoning. No 
ſubject, however loyal, pretends to deny, that the diſ- 
puted title and foreign dominions of the preſent royal 
family are a loſs. Nor is there any partizan of the 
 STUARTS, but will confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, 
indefeaſible right, and the Roman Catholic religion, are 
alſo diſadvantages in that family. It belongs, there- 
fore, to a philoſopher alone, who is of neither party, to 
put all the circumſtances in the ſcale, and, aſſign to 
each of them its proper poiſe and influence. Such a ohe 
will readily, at firſt, . acknowledge that all political 


queſtions are infinitely complicated, and that. there 
3 LI2 fearcely 
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ſcarcely ever occurs, in any deliberation, a choice, which 
is either purely good, or purely ill. Conſequences, 
mixed and varied, may be foreſeen to flow from every 
meaſure: And many conſequences, unforeſeen, do al- 
ways, in fact, reſult from every one. Heſitation, and 
reſerve, and ſuſpenſe, are, therefore, the only ſentiments 
he brings to this eſſay or trial. Or if he indulges any 
paſſion, it is that of deriſion againſt the ignorant multi- 
tude, who are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in 
the niceſt queſtions, of which, from want of temper, 
perhaps ſtill more than of en was are alto- 
gether n judges. | 


| But to ſay ſomething more determinate on this head, | 
the following reflections will, I hope, ſhow the temper, 
# not the underſtanding, of a philoſopher. 


Were we to judge merely by firſt appearances, and by 
wo experience, we muſt allow that the advantages of a 
parliamentary title in the houſe of HAx OVER are greater 
than thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary title in the houſe 

of STUART; and that our fathers acted wiſely in prefer- 
ring the former to the latter. So long as the houſe of 

STUART ruled in GREAT BRITAIN, which, with ſome 
interruption, was above eighty years, the government was 
kept in a continual fever, by the contention between 
the privileges of the people and the prerogatives of the 
crown. If arms were dropped, the noiſe of diſputes 
continued: Or if theſe were ſilenced, jealouſy ſtill cor- 
roded the heart, and threw the nation into an unnatural 
ferment and diſorder. And while we were thus occu- 
pied in domeſtic diſputes, a foreign power, dangerous 
0 public liberty, erected itfelf in EvroPe, without 
any oppoſition from ws and even ſometimes with our 
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But during theſe laſt ſixty years, when a parliamentary 
eſtabliſhment bas taken place; whatever factions may 
have prevailed either among the people or in public 
aſſemblies; the whole force of our conſtitution has 
always fallen to one fide, and an uninterrupted harmony 
has been preſerved between our princes and our parlia- 
ments. Public liberty, with internal peace and order, 
has flouriſhed almoſt without interruption : Trade and 
manufactures, and agriculture, have encreaſed: The arts, 
and ſciences, and philoſophy, have been cultivated, 
Eyen religious parties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide 
their mutual rancour: And the glory of the nation has 
ſpread itſelf all over EUROPE; derived equally from our 
progreſs | in the arts of peace, ad from valour and ſucceſs 
in war. So long and ſo glorious a period no nation 
almoſt can boaſt of: Nor is there another inſtance in the 
. whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many millions of 
people have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, been held to- 
gether, in a manner ſo free, ſo rational, and ſo ſuitable 
to the dignity of human nature, 
| But though this recent experience ſeems clearly to de- | 

cide in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, there are 
ſome circumſtances to be thrown into the other ſcale ; and 
it is dangerous to 1 our judgment by one event or 
example. 

We have had two be 8 the flouriſhing 
period above mentioned, beſides plots and conſpiracies 
without number. And if none of theſe have produced 
any very fatal event, we may aſcribe our eſcape chiefly 
to the narrow genius of thoſe princes who diſ;uted' our 
eftabliſhment ; and we may eſteem ourſelves ſo far for- 
tunate. But the claims of the baniſhed family, I fear, 
are not yet antiquated z' and who can foretel, that their 
future attempts will produce no greater diforder ? | 
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The diſputes between privilege: and prerogative may 
eaſily be compoſed by laws, and votes, and conferences, 
and conceſſions ; where there is tolerable temper or pru- 
dence on both ſides, or on either fide. Among contend, 
ing titles, the queſtion can only be determined by the 
Fey and by devaſtation, and by civil war. 

A prince, who fills the throne with a diſputed tide, 
dares not arm his ſubjects ; the only method of ſecuring 
a people fully, . both againſt domeſtic oppreſſion and fo- 
reign conqueſt, N 

Notwithſtanding our riches i renown, what a criti- 
cal eſcape did we make, by the late peace, from dangers, 
which were owing not ſo much to bad conduct and ill 
ſucceſs i in war, as to the pernicious practice of mortgag- 
ing our finances, and the ſtill more pernicious maxim 
of never paying off our incumbrances ? Such fatal mea- 
' ſures would not probably have been embraced, had it not 
been to ſecure a FEY eſtabliſhment, _. * | 


But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be 
embraced rather than a parliamentary one, which is not 
ſupported by any other views or motives; a man needs 
only tranſport himſelf back to the æra of the reſtoration, 
and ſuppoſe, that he had had a ſeat in that parliament 
which recalled the royal family, and put a period to the 
greateſt diſorders that ever aroſe from the oppoſite pre- 
tenſions of prince and people. What would have been 
thought of one, that had propoſed, at that time, to ſet 
aſide CHARLES II. and ſettle the crown on the Duke of 
York or GLOUCESTER, merely in order to exclude all 
high claims, like thoſe of their father and grandfather ? 
WMWould not ſuch a one have been regarded as an extra- 
vagant projeftor, who loved dangerous remedies, and 
1 and wy with a 1697 an and national 
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In reality, the reaſon aſſigned by the nation for ex- 
cluding the race of STUART, and ſo many other branches 


of the royal family, is not on account of their hereditary 4 


title (a reaſon, which would, to vulgar apprehenſions, 
have appeared altogether abſurd ), but on account of their 
religion. Which leads us to compare the diſadvantages 
above mentioned in each eſtabliſhment. 5 


I confeſs, that, conſidering the matter in general, it 


were much to be wiſhed, that our prinpe had no foreign 
dominions, and could confine all his attention to the 
government of this iſland. For not to mention ſome real 
inconveniencies that may reſult from territories on the 
continent, they afford ſuch a handle for calumny and 
defamation, as is greedily ſeized by the people, always 
diſpoſed to think ill of their ſuperiors. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that HAN OVER, is, perhaps, the 
ſpot of ground in Euxork the leaſt inconvenient for a 
King of ExOL AND. It lies in the heart of GERMAN, 
at a diſtance from the great powers, which are our na- 


tural rivals: It is protected by the laws of the empire, as 


well as by the arms of its own ſovereign: And it ſerves 
only to connect us more cloſely with the houſe of Aus- 
TRIA, our natural ally. 


The religious perſuaſion of the houſe of STUART is an 


inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and would threaten 


us with much more diſmal conſequences... The Roman 


Catholic religion, with its train of prieſts and. friars, is 


more expenſive than ours: Even though unaccompanied 
with its natural attendants of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and 


gibbets, it is leſs tolerating : And not content with divid- 


ing the ſacerdotal from the regal office (which muſt be 


prejudicial to any ftate), it beſtows the former on a fo- 
reigner, who has always a ſeparate intereſt from that of 
the public, and may 2 have an oppoſite one. 
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But were this religion ever ſo advantageous to ſociety, 
it is contrary to that which is eſtabliſhed” among us, and 
which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, for a long time, of the 
minds of the people. And though it is much to be 
hoped, that the progreſs of reaſon will, by degrees, abate 
the acrimony of oppoſite religions all over Evroys; yet 
the ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, made too flow ad- 
vances to be entirely truſted, 


Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the ſettle 
ment in the family of STUART, which frees us from a 
diſputed. title, ſeem to bear ſome proportion with thoſe of 
the ſettlement in the family of Hanover, which frees 


us from the claims of prerogative: But at the ſame time, 


its diſadvantages, by. placing on the throne a Roman 
Catholic, are greater than thoſe of the other eſtabliſh. 
ment, in ſettling the crown on a foreign prince. What 
party an impartial patriot, in the reign of K. WILLIAM 
or Q. ANNE, would have choſen amidſt theſe oppoſite 
views, may, perhaps, to ſome appear hard to determine. 


But the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover has 


actually taken place. The princes of that family, with 


out intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation on their 
part, have been called to mount our throne, by the united 
voice of the whole legiſlative body. They have, ſince 
their acceſſion, diſplayed, in all their actions, the utmoſt 
mildneſs, equity, and regard to the laws and conſtitution. 
Our own miniſters, our own parliaments, ourſelves have 


governed us; and if aught ill has defallen us, we can 
only blame fortune er ourſelves, What a reproach muſt 
we become among nations, if, diſguſted with a ſettlement - 


ſo deliberately made, and whoſe conditions have been ſo 


religiouſly obſeryed, we ſhould throw every thing again 


into, confuſion ; and by our en and rebellious diſpo- 
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fition, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any ſtate but that 
of abſolute; flavery and ſubjection ? 

The greateſt inconvenience, attending a diſputed title, 
is, that i it brings us in danger of civil wars and rebellions. 
What wiſe man, to avoid this inconvenience, would run 
directly into a civil war and rebellion? Not to mention, 
that ſo long poſſeſſion, ſecured by ſo many laws, muſt, 
ere this time, in the apprehenſion of a great part of the 
nation, have begotten a title in the houſe of HAN OVER, 
independent of their preſent poſſeſſion: So that now we 
ſhould not, even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoid- 
ing a diſputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever be 
able, without ſome other great neceſſity, to aboliſh our 
debts and incumbrances, in which the intereſt of ſo many _ 
perſons is concerned. And a revolution made by foreign 
forces, is a conqueſt: A calamity, with which the pre- 

carious balance of power threatens us, and which our 
civil diſſentions are likely, above all other circumſtances, 


to bring upon us. 
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T is not with forms of government, as with other 

artificial contrivances; where an old engine may be 
rejected, if we can diſcover another more accurate and 
commodious, or where trials may ſafely be made, even 
though the ſucceſs be doubtful. An eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment has an infinite advantage, by that very circumſtance 
of its being eſtabliſhed; the bulk of mankind being 
governed by authority, not reaſon, and never attributing 
authority to any thing that has not the recommendation. 
of antiquity. To tamper, therefore, in this affair, or 
try experiments merely upon the credit of ſuppoſed argu- 
ment and philoſophy, can never be the part of a wiſe 
magiſtrate, who will bear a reverence to what carries 
the marks of age; and though he may attempt ſome 
improvements for the public good, yet will he adjuſt his 
jnnovations, as much as poſſible, to the ancient fabric, 
and preſerve entire the chief pillars and ſupports of the 
conſtitution, | | 

The mathematicians in EUuRoPz have been much di- 
vided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is the moſt 
commodious for failing ; and HvyGens, who at laſt 
determined the controverſy, is juſtly thought to have 
| obliged the learned, as well as commercial world; though 
| CoLumBrg 
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CoLumsus had ſailed to AMERICA, and Sir Francis 
Drake made the tour of the world, without any ſuch 


difcov ſcovery. As one form of government muſt be allowed 


more perfect than another, independent of the manners 
and humours of particular men; why may we not enquire 


what is the moſt perfect of all, though the common 
botched and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſociety, and though it be not ſo eaſy to eſta- 
bliſh a new ſyſtem of government, as to build a veſlel 
upon a new conſtruction? The ſubject is ſurely the moſt 


- worthy curioſity of any the wit of man can poſſibly deviſe. : 


And who knows, if this controverſy were fixed by the 
univerſal conſent of the wiſe and learned, but, in ſome fu- 
ture age, an opportunity might be afforded of reducing the 


theory to practice, either by a diſſolution of ſome old 
government, or by the combination of men to form a 


new one, in ſome diſtant part of the world? In all 


Caſes, it muſt. be advantageous to know what is moſt 
perfect in the kind, that we may be able to bring any 


real conſtitution or form of government as near it as poſ- 
ſible, by ſuch gentle alterations and innovations as may 
not give too great diſturbance to ſociety, 

All J pretend to in the preſent eſſay is, to revive this 


ſubject of ſpeculation; and therefore I ſhall deliver my 
ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. A long diſſer- 


tation on that head would not, I apprehend, be very 


acceptable to the public, who will be apt to regard ſuch 


diſquiſitions both as uſeleſs and chimerical. 


All plans of government, which ſuppoſe great reform- 
ation in the manners of mankind, are plainly. imagi- 


nary. Of this nature, are the Republic of PLATo, and 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The OckAxA is 


the only valuable model of a OE that has 
' Tho 
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The chief defects of the Ockava ſeem. to be theſe. 
Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, of 
whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public employ- 
ment. Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracticable. Men 
a will Gr learn the art, which was practiſed in ancient 
Roms, of concealing their poſſeſſions under other 
people's name; till at laſt, the abuſe will become ſo 
common, that they will throw off even the appearance 
of reſtraint. Thirdly, The Octana provides not à ſuf.- 
ficient ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs of grievances, 
The ſenate muſt propoſe, and the people conſent; by 
which means, the ſenate have not only a negative upon 
the people, but, what is of much greater conſequence, 
their negative goes before the votes of the people. Were 
the King's negative of the ſame nature in the EnGL1st 
conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from coming 
into parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch. As 
his negative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little 
conſequence: Such a difference is there in the manner of 
placing the ſame thing. When a popular bill has been 
debated in parliament, is brought to maturity, all its 
conveniencies and inconveniencies, weighed and ba- 
lanced; if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſſent, 
few princes will venture to reject the unanimous deſire 
of the people. But could the King cruſh a diſagreeable 
bill in embryo (as was the caſe, for ſome time, in the 
ScorTign parliament, by means of the lords of the ar- 
ticles), the BRITISH government would have no balance, 
nor would grievances ever be redreſſed: And it is cer- 
that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any govern- 
ment from new laws, ſo much as from neglecting to 
remedy the. abuſes, which frequently riſe from the old 
ones. A government, ſays MAcHIAVvEL, muſt often be 
wrought d back to its original principles. It appears then, 


that, 
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that, in the Oczana, the whole legiſlature may be ſaid 
to reſt in the ſenate ; which HARRINGTON would own 
to be an inconvenient form of government, eſpecially 
after the Agrarian is aboliſhed. | 
1 Here is a form of government, to which J cannot, in 
theory, diſcover any conſiderable objection. 


Let GREAT BRTTALTN and IRELAND, or any territory 
of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, and each 
county into 100 pariſnes, making in all 10, ooo. If 
the country, propoſed to be erected into a common wealth 
be of more narrow extent, we may diminiſh the number 
of counties; but never bring them below thirty. If it 
be of greater extent, it were better to enlarge the pariſhes, 
or throw more pariſhes into a county, than encreaſe the 
number of counties. | 


Loet all the freeholders of. enbaty pounds a- year in the 
county, and all the houſeholders worth 500 pounds in 
the town pariſhes, meet annually in the pariſh church, 
and chuſe, by ballot, ſome freeholder of the county for 
their member, whom we ſhall call the county repreſent- 
ative. 


Let the 100 cons! repreſengatives, two days after 
their election, meet in the county town, and chuſe by 


ballot, from their own body, ten county magiſtrates, and 
one ſenator. There are, therefore, in the whole com- 


-monwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 county magiſtrates, and 
10, ooo county repreſentatives. For we ſhall beſtow on 
all ſenators the authority of county magiſtrates, and on 
all county magiſtrates the g u 63 of cou ty repre- 
ſentatives. 51 9 
Loet the ſenators meet in the capital. and be endowed 
with the whole executive power of the commonwealth; 
the power of peace age war, of giving orcers to generals, 
| admirals, 
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admirals, 'and ambaſſadors, and, in ſhort, all the prero- 
gatives of a BRITISH King, except his negative. 90 


Let the county repreſentatives meet in their nb 
counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative power of the 
commonwealth ; the greater number of counties decid- 
ing the queſtion; and where theſe are equal, let the 
ſenate have the caſting vote. 


_ ... Every new law muſt firſt be debated in the ſenate; and 
though rejected by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and proteſt, 
it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The ſenate, if 
they pleaſe, may join to the copy of the law when er 

for receiving or rejecting it. | 


| Becauſe it would be troubleſome to aſſemble all the 
county repreſentatives for every trivial law, that may be 
requiſite, the' ſenate have their choice of ſending down 
the law either to the 1 W ABI or county repre- 
ſentatives. Fo 8 12 


The magiſtrates, Rath the law be referred to dem. 
may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, and ſubmit 
the affair to their determination. 


Whether the law be referred by the ſenate to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, and of 
the ſenate's reaſons, muſt be ſent to every repreſentative 
eight days before the day appointed for the aſſembling, 
in order to deliberate concerning it. And though the 
determination be, by the ſenate, referred to the magi- 
ſtrates, if five repreſentatives of the county order the 
magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole court of repreſentatives, 
1bmit the affair to their determination, they muſt 


Either the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives may 
give, to the ſenator of the county, the copy of a law to 
be propoſed to the ſenate ; and if five counties concur in 
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the ſame order, the law, though refuſed by the ſenate, 


muſt come either to the county magiſtrates or repreſenta- 
tives, as is contained in the order of the-five counties. 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their magi- 


ſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any man cut of all 


public offices for a year. T 99 courtties' tot three 
Jun. : 


The ſenate has a power 18 throwing, out any member 


or number of members of its own body, not to be re- 
elected for that year. The ſenate cannot throw out 
twice in a year the ſenator of the ſame county. 


The power of the old ſenate continues for three —_ 


| a the annual election of the county repreſentatives. 


Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in a conclave, like 


the cardinals; and by an intricate ballot, ſuch as that of 


Venice or MaLTa, they chuſe the following magi- 
ſtrates ; -2 protector, who repreſents the dignity of the 
commonwealth, and preſides in the ſenate ; two ſecre- 


taries of ſtate; theſe fix councils, a council of ſtate, a 


council of religion and learning, a council of trade, a 
council of laws, a council of war, a council of the ad- 


miralty, each council conſiſting of five perſons; together 
with ſix commiſſioners of the treaſury and a firſt com- 


All theſe muſt be ſenators. The ſenate alſo 


5 


eicher be ſenators or not. 


The ſenate may continue any or all (of theſe, but muſt 


1e-elect them every year. | _ 
The protector and two Pede Hove ſel and 
ſuffrage in the council of ſtate. The buſineſs of that 


council is all foreign politics. The council of ſtate has 5 


ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other councils. 


9 


ue 
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The council of religion and learning inſpects the 
univerſities and clergy, That of trade inſpects every 
thing that may affect · commerce. That of laws inſpects 
all the abuſes of law by the inferior magiſtrates, and 
examines what improvements may be made of the muni- 
cipal law. That of war inſpects the militia and its diſci- 
pline, magazines, ſtores, c. and when the republic is 
in war, examines into the proper orders for generals. 
The council of admiralty has the ſame power with regard 
to the navy, together with the nomination of the captains 
and all inferior officers. 


| None of theſe councils can give orders themſelves; 
except where they receive ſuch powers from the ſenate; 
In other caſes, they muſt communicate every thing to 
the ſenate. 

When the ſenate is under adjournment, any of the 
councils may aſſemble it before the day appointed for its 
meeting. : 

Beſides theſe councils or Gurt there is another called 
the court of competitors; which is thus conſtituted. If 
any candidates for the office of ſenator have more votes 

than a third of the repreſentatives, that candidate, who 

s moſt votes, next to the ſenator elected, becomes in- 
capable for one year of all public offices, even of being 4 
magiſtrate or repreſentative ; But he takes his ſeat in the 
court of competitors. Here then is a court which may 
ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred members, ſometimes have 
no members at all; and LE that means, be for a year 


| aboliſhed. | | 
The court of competitors APY no noWer.. in n the com- 
mönweslch. It has only the inſpection of public accounts, 
and the accuſing of any man before the ſenate, If the 
ſenate acquit him, the court of competitors = if they | 
Vor. I. M m h _ pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, appeal to the people, either magiſtrates or repre- 


ſentatives. Upon that appeal, the magiſtrates or re- 
preſentatives meet on the day appointed by the court of 


| competitors, and chuſe in each county three perſons; 


from which number every ſenator is excluded. Theſe, 
to the number of 300, meet in the capital, and bring 
4 perfon accuſed to a new trial. 


The court of competitors may propoſe any ho to the 
ſenate; and if refuſed, may appeal to the people, that is, 
to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who examine it in 
their counties. Every ſenator, who is thrown out of 
the ſenate by a vote of the court, takes his feat in the 
court of competitors. 


The ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority of the 
houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the inferior 
courts. It likewiſe appoints the Lord Chancellor, and 
all the officers of the law. 


Every county is a kind of republic within itſelf, and 
the repreſentatives may make bye-laws; which have 
no authority till three months after they are voted. A 
copy of the law is ſent to the ſenate, and to every other 
county. The ſenate, or any ſingle county, _ at any 
time, annul any bye-law of another county. 1 


The repreſentatives have all the authority of the BRT- i 
TISH juftices of peace in trials, commitments, Ec. 


The magiſtrates have the appointment of all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. Al cauſes with 
regard to the revenue are carried ultimately by appeal 
before the magiſtrates. They pafs the accompts of all 
the officers; but muſt have their own accompts 
examined and palled 3 at the end of u e by the er 
ſentatives. Es 


The 
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The magiſtrates name rectors or miniſters to all the 
pariſhes, 


The Preſbyterian government is eſtabliſhed; and the 
higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an afſembly or ſynod of all 
the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates may 
take any cauſe from this court, and determine it them- 
ſelves. 

The magiſtrates may try, and depoſe or ſuſpend any 
preſbyter. = 

The militia is eſtabliſhed in imitation of that of Sw1s- 
SERLAND, which being well known, we ſhall not inſiſt 
upon it, It will only be proper to make this addition, 
that an army of 20,000 men be annually drawn out by 
rotation, paid and encamped during fix weeks in ſum- 

er; that the duty of a camp may not be altogether 
unknown. | 

The magiſtrates appoint all the colonels and down- 
wards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, the ge- 
neral appoints the colonel] and downwards, and his 
commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But after that; 
it muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates of the county, 
to which the regiment belongs, The magiſtrates may 
break any officer in the county regiment. And the 
ſenate may do the ſame to any officer in the ſervice, If 
the magiſtrates do not think proper to confirm the gene- 
ral's choice, they. may appoint another officer in the 
Pers of him they reject. 


All crimes are tried within the county by the magiſ- 
trates and a jury. But the ſenate can ſtop any trial, and 


bring it before themſelves, 


Any county may indi any man before the ſenate = 
any crime. 


M m 3 | | The 
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The protector, the two ſecretaries, the council of 
ftate, with any five or more that the ſenate appoints, are 
poſſeſſed, on extraordinary emergencies, of aiftatorial 
power for ſix months. 


The protector may pardon any perſon condemned by 
the inferior courts. 

In time of war, no officer of the army that is in the field 
can have any civil office in the commonwealth, 


The capital, which we ſhall call London, may be 
allowed four members in the ſenate. It may therefore be 
divided into four counties. The repreſentatives of each 
of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten magiſtrates. There 
are therefore in the city four ſenators, forty-four magiſ- 
trates, and four hundred repreſentatives. The magiſ- 
trates have the ſame authority as in the counties. The 
repreſentatives alſo have the ſame authority; but they 
never meet in one general court: They give their votes 


in their particular county, or diviſion of hundreds. 


When they enact any bye-law, the greater number of 


counties or diviſions determines the matter. And where 


theſe are equa], the magiſtrates have the caſting vote. 
The magiſtrates chuſe the mayor, ſheriff, recorder, 
and other officers of the city. | 
In the commonwealth, no repreſentative, nitrate, 


or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The protector, ſe- 
eretaries, councils, and ambafſadors, have ſalaries. ? 

The firſt year in every century is ſet apart for correct- 
ing all inequalities, which time may have produced in 
the repreſentative, | This muſt be done by the legiſ- 
lature. P 


The following political aphoriſms may en the | 


reaſon of theſe orders, 
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The lower ſort of people and ſmall proprietors are 
good judges enough of one not very diſtant from them in 
rank or habitation; and therefore, in their parochial 
meetings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or nearly the beſt 
repreſentative : But they are wholly unfit for county- 
meetings, and for electing into the higher offices of the 
republic. Their ignorance gives the grandees an oppor- 
tunity of deceiving them. 


Ten thouſand, even though they were not annually 
elected, are a baſis large enough for any free government, 
It is true, the nobles in Pol Axp are more than 10,000, 
and yet theſe oppreſs the people. But as power always 
continues there in the ſame perſons and families, this 
makes them, in a manner, a different nation from the 

people. Beſides the nobles are there united under a few 
heads of families, 


All free governments muſt conſiſt of two councils, a 
leſſer and greater; or, in other words, of a ſenate and 
people, The people, as HarrInNGToON obſerves, would 
want wiſdom, without the ſenate ; The ſenate, without 
the people, would want honeſty. 


A large aſſembly of 1000, for inſtance, to repreſent 
the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into diſor- 
der. If not allowed to debate, the ſenate has a negative 
upon them, and the worſt N of negative, that before 
reſolution, | 
Here therefore js an inconvenience, which no o govern- 
ment has yet fully remedied, but which is the eaſieſt 
to be remedied in the world. If the people debate, all 
is confuſion.; If they do not debate, they can only re- 
ſolve ; and then the ſenate carves far them. Divide the 


eople into man ſeparate bodies; and then they may 
An ' Ma 3 - debate 


1J1. . 4 © . 


debate with cafety, and every inconvenience eme to be 
prevented. 

| Cardinal de RETZ ſays, that all numerous aſſemblies, 
however compoſed, are mere mob, and ſwayed in their 
debates by the leaſt motive. This we find confirmed by 
daily experience, When an abſurdity ſtrikes a member, 
he conveys it to his neighbour, and ſo on, till the whole 
be infected. Separate this great body; and though every 
member be only of middling ſenſe, it is not probable, 
that any thing but reaſon can prevail over the whole. 
Influence and example being removed, good ſenſe will 
always get the better of bad among a number of people. 


There are two things to be guarded againſt in every 
ſenate Its combination, and its diviſion. Its combina- 
tion is moſt dangerous. And againſt this! inconvenience 
we have provided the following remedies. 1. The great 
dependence of the ſenators on the people by annual 
elections; and that not by an undiſtinguiſhing rabble, 
like the EnGLisH electors, but by men of fortune and 
education. 2. The ſmall power they are allowed. They 
have few offices to diſpoſe of. Almoſt all are given by 
the magiſtrates in the counties. 3. The court of com- 
petitors, which being compoſed of men that are their 
rivals, next to them in intereſt, and uneaſy i in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, will be ſure to take all advantages againſt 

them. | 
The diviſion of the ſenate is prevented, 1. By the 
ſmallneſs of their number. 2. As faction ſuppoſes A 
combination i in a ſeparate intereſt, it is prevented by their 
dependence on the people. 3. They have a power of 
expelling any factious member. It is true, when another 
member of the ſame ſpirit comes from the county, they 
have no power of expelling him ; Nor is it fit they 


ſhould; 
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ſhould ; for that ſhows the humour to be in the people, 
and may poſſibly ariſe from ſome ill conduct in public 
affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate ſo regularly 

choſen by the people, may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil 
office., It would be proper, therefore, for the ſenate to 
form ſome general reſolutions with regard to the diſ- 

poſing of offices among the members: Which reſolutions 
would not confine them jn critical times, when extraor- 
dinary parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity 
on the other, appears in any ſenator ;z but they would be 
ſufficient to prevent intrigue and faction, by making the 
diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe. For inſtance, 
let it be a reſolution, That no man ſhall enjoy any office, 
till he has fat four years in the ſenate : That, except 
ambaſſadors, no man ſhall be in office two years follow - 
ing: That no man ſhall attain the higher offices but 
through the lower: That no man ſhall be protector twice, 
Sc. The ſenate of Venice govern themſelves by ſuch 
reſolutions. | 


In foreign politics the intereſt of the ſenate can ſcarcely 
ever be divided from that of the people; and therefore it 
is fit to make the ſenate abſolute with regard to them ; 
otherwiſe there could be no ſecrecy or refined policy, 
Beſides, without money no alliance can be executed ; 
and the ſenate is ſtill ſufficiently dependant. Not- to 
mention, that the legiſlative power being always ſupe- 
rior to the executive, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives 
may interpoſe whenever they think proper. 


The chief ſupport of the BRITISH government is the 
oppoſition of intereſts ; but that, though in the main 
ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions. In the foregoing 
plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. 
The competitors have no power of controlling the ſenate ; 
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They have only the power of accuſing, and appealing 
| to the people. 

| It is neceſſary, likewiſe, to prevent both combination 
| and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. This is done 
ſufficiently by the ſeparation of places and intereſts. 


But leſt that ſhould not be ſufficient, their dependence 
on the 10,000 for their elections, ſerves to the ſame 


purpoſe. 
| A Nor is that all : For the 10,000 may reſume the power 
—_ wheneyer they pleaſe; and not only when they all pleaſe, 

— but vrhen any five of a hundred pleaſe, which will happen 
upon the very firſt ſuſpicion of a ſeparate intereſt, | ; 


The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or 
divide, except when they meet in one place, and fall 
under the guidance of ambitious leaders, Not to men- 

tion their annual election, by the whole body of hy 
people, that are of any conſideration, 


A ſmall commonwealth is the happieſt government in 
the world within itſelf, becauſe every thing lies under the 
eye of the rulers: But it may be ſubdued by great force 
from without. This ſcheme ſeems to have all the advan- 

tages both of a great and a little commonwealth. 


Every county-law may be annulled either by the ſenate 
or another county; becauſe that ſhows an oppoſition of 
intereſt: In which caſe no part ought to decide for itſelf. 

he The matter muſt be referred to the whole, which will 
5 beſt determine what agrees with general intereſt. | 


| | As to the clergy and e the reaſons of theſe orders 
| aære obvious. Without the dependence of the clergy. on 
the civil magiſtrates, and without a militia, it is in vain to 
think that any free 5 ee will ever have eeurigy of 
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In many governments, the inferior magiſtrates have no 
rewards but what ariſe from their ambition, vanity, or 
public ſpirit. The ſalaries of the FRENCH judges amount 
not to the intereſt of the ſums they pay for their offices. 
The DuTcn burgo-maſters have little more immediate 
profit than the EnGL1sH juſtices of peace, or the members 

of the houſe of commons formerly. But leſt any ſhould 
ſuſpect, that this would beget negligence in the admini- 
ſtration (which is little to be feared, conſidering the na- 
tural ambition of mankind), let the magiſtrates have com- 
petent ſalaries. The ſenators have acceſs to ſo many 
honourable and lucrative offices, that their attendance 
needs not be bought. There is little attendance required 
of the repreſentatives. | | 


That the foregoing plan of government is practicable, 


no one can doubt, who conſiders the reſemblance that it 
bears to the commonwealth of the United Provinces, a 
wiſe and renowned government. The alterations in the 
preſent ſcheme ſeem all evidently for the better. 1. The 
repreſentation is more equal. 2. The unlimited power 
of the burgo-maſters in the towns, which forms a perfect 
ariſtocracy in the Durch commonwealth, is corrected 
by a well-tempered democracy, in giving to the people the 
annual election of the county repreſentatives, , 3. The 
negative, which every province and town has upon the 
whole body of the Durch republic, with regard to al- 
liances, peace and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is 
here removed. 4. The counties, in the preſent plan, are 
not ſo independent of each other, nor do they form ſepa- 
rate bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces; where the 
jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller provinces and towng 
againſt the greater, particularly HoLLAND and AMSTER= 
PAM, have frequently diſturbed the government. 5. 
Larger powers, thougs of the ſafeſt king are intruſted 
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to the ſenate than the States-General poſſeſs ; by which 
means, the former may become more expeditious and 
ſecret in their reſolutions, than it is Pane for the 


latter. 


The chief alterations that could be made on the BRT- 
- FISH government, in order to bring it to the moſt perfect 
model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be the following. 
Firſt, the plan of CRomweL1's parliament ought to be 
reſtored, by making the repreſentation equal, and by 
allowing none to vote in the county elections who poſſeſs 
not a property of 200 pounds value. Secondly, As ſuch a 
houſe of Commons would be too weighty for a frail houſe 
of Lords, like the preſent, the Biſhops and Score Peers 
ought to be removed: 'The number of the upper houſe 
ought to be raiſed to three or four hundred: Their ſeats 
not hereditary, but during life: They ought to have the 
election of their own members; and no commoner ſhould 
be allowed to refuſe a ſeat that was offered him. By this 
means the houſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the 
men of chief credit, abilities, and intereſt in the nation ; 
and every turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons 
might be taken off, and connected by intereſt with the 
houſe of Peers. Such an ariſtocracy would be an excel- 
lent barrier both to the monarchy and againſt it. At 
preſent, the balance of our government depends in ſome 
meaſure on the abilities and behaviour of the ſovereign ; 
which are variable and uncertain circumſtances, 


This plan of limited monarchy, however corrected, 
ſeems fill liable to three great inconyeniences, Firſt, | 
It removes not entirely, though it may ſoften, the parties 
of court and country. Secondly, The king's perſonal cha- 
rater muſt ſtil] have great influence on the government, 
- Thirdly, The ſword is in the hands of a lingle perſon, 
wha 
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who will always neglect to diſcipline the militia, in order 
to have a pretence for keeping up a ſtanding army, 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſerving the 
falſehood of the common opinion, that no large ſtate, ſuch 
as FRANCE or GREAT BRITAIN, could ever be modelled 
into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form of government 
can only 1 take place in a city or ſmall territory. The con- 
trary ſeems probable. Though i it is more difficult to form 
'A republican government in an extenſive country than in a 
city ; there is more facility, when once it is formed, of 
preſerving it ſteady and uniform, without tumult and 
faction. It is not eaſy, for the diſtant parts of a large 
ſtate to combine in any plan of free government ; but 
they caſily conſpire in the eſteem and reverence for a ſingle 
perſon, who, by means of this popular favour, may ſeize 
the power, and forcing the more obſtinate to ſubmit, may 
eſtabliſh a monarchical government. On the other hand, 
a City readily concurs in the ſame notions of government, 
the natural equality of property favours liberty, and the 
nearneſs of habitation enables the citizens mutually to 
aſſiſt each other. Even under abſolute princes, the 
ſ ubordinate government of cities is commonly republican; _ 
while that of counties and provinces is monarchical, 
But theſe ſame circumſtances, which facilitate the erec- 
tion of commonwealths in cities, render their conſtitution 
more frail and uncertain. | Democracies are turbulent. 
For however the people may be ſeparated or divided into 
ſmall parties, either in their votes or elections; ; their 
near habitation in a city will always make the force of 
popular tides and currents very ſenſible. Ariſtocracies 
are better adapted for peace and order, and accordingly 
were moſt admired by ancient writers; but they are jea, 
lous and oppreſſive. In a large government, which is 
modelled with maſterly ſkill, there is compaſs and room 

| | enough 
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enough to refine the democracy, from the lower people 
who may be admitted into the firſt elections or firſt con- 
coction of the commonwealth, to the higher magiſtrates, 
who direct all the movements. At the ſame time, the 

rts are ſo diſtant and remote, that it is very difficult, 
either by intrigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to hurry them 
into any meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 

It is needleſs to enquire, whether ſuch a government 
would be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of the poet's 
exclamation on the endleſs. projects of human race, Man 
and for ever ! The world itſelf probably is not immortal, 
Such conſuming plagues may ariſe as would leave even a a 
perfect government a weak prey to its neighbours, We 
know not to what length enthuſiaſm, or other extraordi- 
nary movements of the human mind, may tranſport men, 
to the neglect of all order and public good. Where 
difference of intereſt is removed, whimſical and unac- 
countable factions often ariſe, from perſonal favour or 
enmity. Perhaps, ruſt may grow to the ſprings of the 
moſt accurate political machine, and diſorder its motions, 
Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts, when purſued, muſt be the 
ruin of every free government; and of the more perfect 
governments ſooner than of the imperfect ; becauſe of 
the very advantages which the former poſſeſs above the 
latter. And though ſuch a ſtate ought to eſtabliſh a fun- 
damental law againſt conqueſts ; yet republics have ambi- 
tion as well as individuals, and preſent intereſt makes 
men forgetful of their poſterity. It is a ſufficient, incite- 
ment to human endeavours, that ſuch a government would 
flouriſh for many ages; without pretending to beſtow, on 
any work of man, that immortality, which the Almighty 
ſeems to have refuſed to his own productions. | 
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NOTE [A], p. 20. 
HAVE taken it for granted, according to the ſuppoſition 


of Macniaver, that the ancient PERRSTIANs had no nobi- 


lity; though there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the FLorenTINE 
ſecretary, who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the 
Roman than the Gx EEK authors, was miſtaken in this parti- 
cular. The more ancient PERs IA NS, whoſe manners are de- 
ſcribed by XEN O HHON, were a free people, and had nobility. 
Their opor4ccs Were preſerved even after the extending of their 
conqueſts. and the conſequent change of their government. 


ARR1Aax mentions them in Daz1vs's time, De exped. ALEX, 


lib. ii. Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak often of the perſons in command 
as men of family. Troxaxzs, who was general of the Mzpes' 
under XeRxes, was of the race of Acymznes, Hero. lib. 
vii. cap. 62. Ax TAeH As, who directed the cutting of the 
canal about mount Ar Ros, was of the ſame family. Id. cap. 1 17. 

MzcaBrzus was one of the ſeven eminent PERSIANS who 
conſpired againſt the Mao. His ſon, ZopyRrus, was in the 
higheſt command under Daxius, and delivered BAT TOox to 
him. His grandſon, MEOABTZz us, commanded the army, de- 
feated at Max ATRHON. His great-grandſon, Zoprxus, was 
alſo eminent, and was baniſhed Pzr51a, HeRoD. lib. iii. 
Tavec. lib. i. Rosacts, who commanded an army in EY r 
under A&TAXERXEs, was alſo deſeended from one of the ſeven 
conſpirators, Drop. Src. lib. &vi. AcesILavus, in X2no- 
ede Hiſt. Ga. _—_— * deſirous of making a mar- 
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riage betwixt king Cors his ally, and the daughter of 
SPITHRIPATES, a PRERSIAN of rank, who had deſerted to him, 
firſt aſks Cor ys what family SrITRHRI DATES is of. One of 
the moſt conſiderable in PERSTA, ſays Corus. ARI us, 
when offered the ſovereignty hy CLEAR cRHus and the ten thou. 
ſand Gx REE Ss, refuſed it as of too low a rank, and ſaid, that ſo 
many eminent PæxSsIA S would never endure his rule. 19. de 
exped. lib. ii. Some of the families deſcended from the ſeven 
PeRsiaNns above mentioned remained during all ALEXANDEA“S 
ſucceflors; and Mir RHRRIDATESs, in AnTiocavus's time, is ſaid 
by Pol vl us to be deſcended from one of them, lib. v. cap. 43. 
AxraBAzus was eſteemed, as Ax RIAN ſays, n Tor mewrow 


Nzeowr. lib. iii. And when ALEXANDER married in one day 


80 of his captains to PERSsIAN women, his intention plainly 
Was to ally the Macepontans with the moſt eminent Per- 
$1aNn families. Id. lib. vii. Drioporvs SicuLvs ſays they 
were of the moſt noble birth in PERS1A, lib. xvii. The go- 
vernment of PERSI1A was deſpotic, and conducted in many 
reſpects, after the eaſtern manner, but was not carried ſo far 
as to extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and orders. 
It left men who were ſtill great, by themſelves and their fa- 
mily, independent of their office and commiſſion. And the 
reaſon why the Maczponians kept fo eafily dominion over 
them was owing to other cauſes eaſy to be found in the hiſto- 
rians ; though it muſt be owned that MAeRTIAVET's reaſoning 
is, in itſelf, juſt, however doubtful its 4 2 to the pre- 


ſent caſe. 
NOTE IBI, p. 45- 


V that influence of the crown, which I would juſtify, I mean 

only that which ariſes from the offices and honours that are 
at the diſpoſal of the crown. As to private bribery, it may be 
conſidered in the ſame light as the practice of employing ſpies, 
which is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is infamous 
in a bad one: But to be a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always 
infamous under all miniſters, and is to be regarded as a ſhame. 
leſs proſtitution. PoLys1vs juſtly eſteems the pecuniary in- 
fluence of the ſenate and cenſors to be one of the regular and 
conſtitutional weights, which preſerved the balance of the 


Roman government. Lib. vi. cap. 5. 
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NOTE cl, p. 61. 


Cay, in part; for it is a vulgar error to imagine, that the 
ancients were as great friends to toleration as the EN G- 
1154 or DUTCH are at preſent. The laws againſt external 
ſuperſtition, amongſt the Romans, were as ancient as the time 
of the twelve tables; and the Jews as well as CRRISTIANS 
were ſometimes puniſhed by them; though, in general, theſe 
laws were not rigorouſly executed. , Immediately after the 
conqueſt of Gau, they forbad all but the natives to be initiat- 
ed into the religion of the Davips; and this was a kind of 
perſecution. In about a century after this conqueſt, the em- 
peror, CLaup1vs, quite aboliſhed that ſuperſtition by penal 
laws; which would have been a very grievous perſecution, if 
the imitation of the Roman manners had not, before-hand, 

weaned the Gaus from their ancient prejudices. Sugro- 
x1iuUs in vita CLAUDII. PlIIN x aſcribes the abolition of the 
Druidical ſuperſtitions to TIB ERIus, probably becauſe that em- 
peror had taken ſome ſteps towards reſtraining them (lib. xxx. 
cap. i.). This is an inſtance of the uſual caution and modera- 
tion of the Romans in ſuch caſes; and very different from 
their violent and ſanguinary method of treating the Chriftians, 
Hence we may entertain a ſuſpicion, that thoſe furious perſe- 
cutions of Chriſtianity were in ſome meaſure owing to the 
imprudent zeal and bigotry of the firſt propagators of that ſect; 

and Eccleſiattical hiſtory affords us many reaſons to confirm 
this ſuſpicion, 


I 


NOTE [D], p. 109. 
T HE orators formed the taſte of the ATaznian people, 


not the people of the orators. Gox AS LzoNTIxNUS 
was very taking with them, till they became acquainted with a 
better manner. His figures of ſpeech, ſays Droporus Steu- 
LUS, his antitheſis, his ;coz1\Þ-, his oparoreAcuror, Which are now 
deſpiſed, had a great effect upon the audience. Lib. xii. page 
106. ex editione RHoD. It is in vain therefore for modern 
orators to plead the taſte of their hearers as an apology for 
their lame performances. It would be ſtrange prejudice in 
favour of antiquity, not to allow a BAT 1sE parliament to be 
N 
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naturally ſuperior in judgment and delicacy to an Ar HRENIAN 


mob. 
NOTE [E], p. 126. 
1 F it be aſked how we can reconcile to the foregoing prin- 
| ciples the happineſs, riches, and good police of the CRI. 
NESE, Who have always been governed by a monarch, and 
can ſcarcely form an idea of a free government; I would an: 
ſwer. that though the Carnes government be a pure mo- 
narchy, it is not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute. This proceeds 
from a peculiarity in the ſituation of that country: They have 
no neighbours, except the TarxTars, from whom they were, 
in ſome meaſure, ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, bytheir 
famous wall, and by the great ſuperiority of their numbers, 
By this means, military diſcipline has always been much ne- 
glected amongſt them; and their ſtanding forces are mere mili- 
tia, of the worſt kind; and unfit to ſuppreſs any general inſur- 
rection in countries ſo extremely populous. The ſword, 
therefore, may properly be ſaid to be always in the hands of 
the people, which is a ſufficient reſtraint upon the monarch, 
and obliges him to lay his mandarins or governors of provinces 
under the reſtraint of general laws, in order to prevent thoſe 
rebellions, which we learn from hiſtory to have been ſo fre- 
quent and dangerous in that government. Perhaps, a pure 
monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for defence againſt foreign 
enemies, would be the beſt of all governments, as having both 
the tranquillity attending kingly power, and the moderation 
and liberty of popular aſſemblies. | 
NOTE [FI, p. 179. 
ERE I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I 
ſhould remind my reader of that famous doctrine, 
| ſuppoſed to be fully proved in modern times, That taſtes and 
<« colours, and all other ſenſible qualities, lie not in the 
4 bodies, but merely in the ſenſes.” The caſe is the ſame 
with beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. This doctrine, 
however, takes off no more from the reality of the latter quali- 
ties, than from that of the former; nor need it give any um- 
brage either to critics or moraliſts. Though colours were 
allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be 


leſs regarded or eſteemed? There is a ſufficient uniformity in 
the 
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the ſenſes and feelings of mankind, to make all theſe qualities 
the objects of art and reaſoning, and to have the greateſt in- 
fluence on life and manners. "And as it is certain, that the 
diſcovery above-mentioned in natural philoſophy, makes no 
alteration on action and conduct; why ſhould a like diſcovery 
in moral philoſophy make any alteration ? 
| NOTE [G], p. 191. 
HE Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he 
limits all philoſophical topics and reflections to theſe two. 
There ſeem to be others, whoſe truth is undeniable, and whoſe 
natural tendency is to tranquillize and ſoften all the paſſions. 
Philoſophy greedily ſeizes theſe, ſtudies them, weighs them, 
commits them to the memory, and familiarizes them to the 
mind: And their influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, 
gentle, and moderate, may be conſiderable. But what is their 
influence, you will ſay, if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed 
after the ſame manner as that to which they pretend to form 
it? They may, atleaſt, fortify that temper, and furniſh it with 
views, by which it may entertain and nouriſh itſelf, Here 
are a few examples of ſuch philoſophical reflections. 


1. Is it not certain, that every condition has concealed ills ? 

Then why envy any body ? | 

2. Every one has known ills ; and there is a compenſation 
throughout. Why not be contented with the preſent ? | 

3. Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the wen and the ul, 
And levels every thing. | 

4. Health and humour all. The reſt of little conſequence, 
except theſe be affected. | 

5. How many other good things have I? Then why be 
vexed for one ill? 

6. How many are happy in 1 the condition of which I com- 
plain ? How many envy me? | 

7. Every good mult be paid for: Fortune by labour, favour 
by flattery. Would I keep the price, yet have the commodity ? 


8. Expect not too great happineſs i in life. Human nature 
admits it not. 


Vox. I. „ 9. Propoſe 


f 
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9. Propoſe not a happineſs too eomplicated. But does that 
depend on me? Yes: The firſt choice does. Life is like a 
game: One may chooſe the game: And paſſion, by degrees, 
ſeizes the proper object. 4 


10. Anticipate by your hopes and fancy future conſolation, 
which time infallibly brings to every affliction. | | 
11. I deſire to be rich. Why? That I may poſſeſs many 
fine objects; houſes, gardens, equipage, Fc. How many 
fine objects does nature offer to every one without expence? It 
enjoyed, ſufficient. If not: See the effect of cuſtom or of 
temper, which would ſoon take off the reliſh of the riches. 


12. Idefire fame. Let this occur: If I a& well, I ſhall have 
the eſteem of all my acquaintance. And what is al the reſt 


to me ? 


Theſe Sons are ſo obvious, that it is a wonder they 
occur not to every man: So convincing, that it is a wonder 
they perſuade not every man. But perhaps they do occur to 
and perſuade moſt men ; when they conſider human life, by a 
general and calm ſurvey: But where any real, affecting inci- 
dent happens; when paſſion is awakened, fancy agitated; 
example draws, and counſel urges; the philoſopher i is loſt in 
the man, and he ſeeks in vain for that perſuaſion which be- 
fore ſeemed ſo firm and unſhaken. What remedy for this 
inconvenience ? Aſſiſt yourſelf by a frequent peruſal of the 
entertaining moraliſts : Have recourſe to the learning of PLug 
TARCH, the imagination of Lucian, the eloquence of CIicx- 
Ro, the wit of SEN ECA, the gaiety of MonTatcns, the ſubli- 
mity of SHAFTESBURY. Moral precepts, fo couched, ſtrike 
deep, and fortify the mind againſt the illuſions of paſſion. 
But truſt not altogether to external aid: By habit and ſtudy 
acquire that philoſophical temper which both gives force to 
reflection, and by rendering a great part of your happineſs 
independent, takes off the edge from all diſorderly paſſions, 
and tranquillizes the mind. Deſpiſe not theſe helps; but 
confide not too much in them neither; unleſs nature has 
been favourable in dhe temper, with wWhich ſhe 158 endowed 
3 
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NOTE [H], p. 215. 
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fs not in the power even of God to make a polite ſoldier, The con- 


trary obſervation with regard to the manners of ſoldiers takes 


place in our days. 'This ſeems to me a preſumption, that the 
ancients owed all their refinement and civility to books and 
ſtudy ; for which, indeed, a ſoldier's life is not ſo well calcu- 
lated. Company and the world is their ſphere. And if there 
be any politeneſs to be learned from company, they will cer- 
tainly have a conſiderable ſhare of it. 


NOTE II], p. 215. 

Ho vo all mankind have a ſtrong propenſity to religion 

at certain times and in certain difpoſitions ; yet are there 
few or none, who have it to that degree, and with that con- 
ſtancy, which is requiſite to ſupport the character of this 
profeſſion. It mult, therefore, happen, that clergymen, being 
drawn-from the common maſs of mankind, as people are to 
other employments, by the views of profit, the greater part, 
though no atheiſts or free-thinkers, will find it neceſſary, on 
| particular occaſions, to feign more devotion than they are, at 
that time, poſſeſſed of, and to maintain the appearance of 
fervor and ſeriouſneſs, even when jaded with the exerciſes of 
their religion, or when they have their minds engaged in the 
gommon occupations of life. They muſt not, like the reſt of 
the world, give ſcope to their natural movements and ſenti- 
ments: They muſt ſet a guard over their looks and words and 


actions: And in order to ſupport the veneration paid them 


by the multitude, they muſt not only keep a remarkable 
reſerve, but muſt promote the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, by a con- 


tinued grimace and hypocriſy. This diflimulation often de- 


ſtroys the candor and ingenuity of their temper, and makes 
an irreparable breach in their character. | 


If by chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a wor aaa of. 
ceptible of devotion than uſual, ſo that he has but little occa- 
ſon for hypocriſy to ſupport the character of his profeſſion ; ir 
is nnen for him to over- rate this advantage, and. to think 
1 Naz that 
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that it atones for every violation of morality, that fre- 
quently he is not more virtuous than the hypocrite. And 
though few dare openly avow thoſe exploded opinions, that 
every thing is lawful to the ſaints, and that they alone have pro- 
perty in their goods; yet may we obſerve, that theſe principles 
lurk in every boſom, and repreſent a zeal for religious obſer- 
vances as ſo great a merit, that it may compenſate for many 
vices and enormities. This obſervation is ſo common, that al} 
prudent men are on their guard, when they meet with any 
extraordinary appearance of religion; though at the ſame 
time they confeſs, that there are many exceptions to this 
general rule, and that probity and ſuperſt tion, or even probity | 
and fanaticiſm, are not altogether and 1 in wy inſtance in- 
compatible. f 


Moſt men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men 
may commonly be ſatisfied, by excelling in their particular 
profeſſion, and thereby promoting the intereſts of ſociety. 
The ambition of the clergy can often be ſatisfied only by pro- 
moting ignorance and ſuperſtition and implicit faith and pious 
frauds. And having got what AReHIiMepes only wanted, 
(namely, another world, on which he could fix his engines) no 
wonder they move this world at their pleaſure. 


Moft men have an overweaning conceit of themſelves ; but 
theſe have a peculiar temptation to that vice, who are regarded 
with ſuch venetation, and are eren deemed ſacred, by the 
ignorant multitude. 


Moſt men are apt to bear a n regard for members of 
their own profeſſion '; but as a lawyer, or phyſician, or mer- 


chant, does, each of them, follow out his buſineſs apart, the 


intereſts of men of theſe profeſſions are not ſo cloſely united as 
the intereſts of clergymen of the ſame religion; where the 
whole body gains by the veneration paid to their common 
tenets, and by the ſuppreſſion of antagoniſts. ö h 


Few men can bear contradiction with patience; but the 
clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this head: 
Becauſe all their credit and livelihood depend upon the belief, 
which their opinions meet with; and they alone pretend to a 
| divine and ſupernatural _—_— or have any colour for re- 
74 San: 3 
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preſenting their antagoniſts as impious and Prophane. The 
Odium T heologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a 
proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is the moſt 
furious and implacable. | | 


Revenge is a natural paſſion to TEE but ſeems to reign 
with the greateſt force in prieſts and women : Becauſe, being 
deprived of the immediate exertion of anger, in violence and 


combat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on that ac- 


count ; and their pride ſupports their vindictive diſpoſition, 


Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral 
cauſes, inflamed in that profeſſion ; and though ſeveral indivi- 
duals eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe governments will be 
on their guard againſt the attempts of a ſociety, who will for 
ever combine into one faction, and while it acts as a ſociety, 
will for ever be actuated by ambition, . n a 
perſecating ſpir ie. | 

The temper of religion is grave and ſerious ; and this is the 
character required of prieſts, which confines them to ſtrict 
rules of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity and 
intemperance amongſt. them.. The gaiety, much leſs the ex- 
ceſſes of pleaſure, is not permitted in that body; and this 


virtue is, perhaps, the only one which they owe to their pro- | 


feflion. © In religions, indeed, founded on ſpeculative prin- 

ciples, and where public diſcourſes make a part of religious 
ſervice, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that the clergy will have a 
conſiderable ſhare in the learning of the times; though it is 
certain that their taſte in.eloquence will always be greater than 
their proficiency in reaſoning and philoſophy. But whoeverpoſ- 


ſeſſes the other noble virtues of humanity, meekneſs, and mode- 


ration, as very many of them, no doubt, do, is beholden for 
them to nature or reflection, not to the genius of his calling. 


It was no bad expedient in the old Romans, for preventing 


the ſtrong effect of the prieſtly character, to make it a law that 
no py be received into the ſacerdotal office, till he was 
paſt fifty years of age, Dion. Hal. lib. i. The living a lay- 
man till that age, it is n would be able to fix the cha- 
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NOTE [K], p. 216. 


ESAR de Bello GaLLIco, lib. i.) ſays, that the . 
'Lrc horſes were very good; the German very bad. 

We find in lib. vii. that he was obliged to mount ſome Gzr- 
MAN cavalry with GaLLic horſes, At preſent, no part of 
EuRroPE has ſo bad horſes of all kinds as France : But Gra- 
MANY abounds with excellent war horſes. This may beger 
a little ſuſpicion, that even animals depend not on the cli- 
mate; but on the different breeds, and on the ſkill and care 
in rearing them. The north of ENGLAND abounds in the beſt 
horſes of all kinds which are perhaps in the world. In the 
neighbouring counties, north ſide of the Twen D, no good 
horſes of any kind are to be met with. STR ABo, lib. ii. re- 
jects, in a great meaſare, the influence of climates upon men. 


All is cuſtom and education, ſays he. It is not from nature, 


that the ATHENnians are learned, the Lack DEMONTANS 
ignorant, and the THERBANSs too, who are fill nearer neigh- 
bours to the former, Even the difference of animals, he adds, 
depends not on climate. 


NOTE 3 P- 219. | 


Small ſet or r ſociety amidſt a greater are commonly W 
regular in their morals; becauſe they are more re. 


marked, and the faults of individuals draw diſhonour on the 


whole. The only exception to this rule is, when the ſaper- 
Rition and prejudices of the large ſociety are ſo ſtrong as to 
throw an infamy on the ſmaller ſociety, independent of 
their morals. For in that cafe, having no character either to 


| fave or gain, they become careleſs of their behaviour, except 


among themſelves. 
Lt NOTE rar,” p. 222. 
Am apt to ſuſpect the negroes to be naturally inferior 
1 to the whites. There ſcarcely ever was a civilized nation 


of that complexion, nor even any individual eminenteither 


in action or ſpecalation. No ingenious manufactures amongſt 


them, no arts, no ſciences. On the other hand, the moſt 


rude and barbarous of the whites, ſuch as the ancient 
1 GERMANS, 
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GerRMaANs, the preſent TaRTARS, have ftill ſomething 
eminent about them, in their valour, form of govern- 
ment, or ſome other particular. Such a uniform and con- 
ſlant difference could not happen, in ſo many countries and 
ages, if nature had not made an original diſtinction between 
theſe breeds of men. Not to mention our colonies, there are 
Necroe ſlaves diſperſed all over Exo, of whom none 
ever diſcovered any ſymptoms of " ingenuity ; though low 
people, without education, will ſtart up amongſt us, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in every profeſſion. In Jamaica, in- 
deed, they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and learning; 
but it is likely he is admired for ſlender mn like 
” PR "_ ſpeaks a few words plainly. 


\ 


NOTE INI, p. 23 5. 

Ainters make no ſeruple of repreſenting diſtreſs and ſorrow 
as well as any other paſſion: But they ſeem not to dwell 

ſo much on theſe melancholy affections as the poets, who, 
though they copy every motion of the human breaſt, yet paſs 
quickly over the agreeable ſentiments. A painter repreſents 
only one inſtant; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure 
to affect and delight the ſpectator: But nothing can furniſh to 
the poet a variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, 


except diſtreſs, terror, or anxiety. Complete joy and ſatis- 


faction is attended with ſecurity, and leaves no o farther room 


for action. 
NOTE [0], p- 275. 


HE more ancient Romans lived in perpetual war with 


all their neighbours: And in old Latin, the term 
heſtis, expreſſed both a ſtranger and an enemy. This is re- 
marked by CI cERO; but by him is aſcribed to the humanity 
of his anceſtors, who ſoftened, as much as poſlible, the deno- 
mination of an enemy, by calling him by the ſame appellation 
which ſignified a ſtranger. De Of: lib. ii. It is however much 
more probable, from the manners of the times, that the fero- 
city of thoſe people was ſo great as to make them regard all 
ſtrangers as enemies, and call them by the ſame name It is 


not, beſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common maxims of po- 


| oy or of nature, that any ſtate ſhould regard its public ene- 
Nn4 mies 


— 


— 


ment, and ſo eaſy was 1ts yoke over the world. 


— 
— 
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mies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch ſentiments for 
them as the Roman orator would aſcribe to his anceſtors. 
Not to mention, that the early Romans really exerciſed 
piracy, as we learn from their firft treaties with CarTrace, 
preſerved by PoLyB1vs, lib. iii. and conſequently, like the 
SALLEE and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at war with 


' moſt nations, and a ſtranger and an enemy were with them 


almoſt ſynonymous. 


NOTE ( „ p- 300. 


A Private ſoldier in the Roman infantry had a denarius a 


day, ſomewhat leſs than eightpence. The Roman 
emperors had commonly 25 legions in pay, which allowing 
5000 men to a legion, makes 125,009. Tacir. Ann lib. iv. 


It is true, there were alſo auxiliaries to the legions; but their 


numbers are uncertain, as well as their pay. Po conſider only 


the legionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 
1,600;c00 pounds. Now, the parliament in the laſt war com- 


monly allowed for the fleet 2,500,000. We have therefore 
$00,000 over for the officers and other expences of the Roman 
legions. T here ſeem to have been but few officers in the Ro- 


MA armies, in compariſon of what are employed in all our 


modern troops, except ſome Swiss corps. And theſe officers 
had very ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance, only double a 


common ſoldier. And as the ſoldiers from their pay (Tactr., 
Ann. lib. i.) bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and bag- 


gage; this muſt alſo diminiſh conſiderably the other charges 
of the army. 80 little expenſive was that mi 154 govern- 

indeed, 
this is the more natural concluſion from the foregoing calcu- 
lations. For money, after the conqueſt of Zovyr, ſeems to 
have been nearly in as great plenty at Rowe, as it is at pre- 
ſent in the richeſt of the EuxoPean| kingdoms, 5 


f NOTE [Q], p. 305. | 
1 ESE facts I give upon the authority of Monſ. du Tor 


in his Reflections politiques, an author of reputation. 
Tbough I muſt confeſs, that the facts which he advances on 


other occaſions, are often ſo ſuſpicious, as to make his autho- 
; rity leſs in this _ OY the general obſervation, 


z that 
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that the augmenting of the money in France does not at firſt 
proportionably augment the prices, is certainly Juſt, 


By the by, this ſeems to be one of the beſt reading which can 
be given, fora gradual and univerſal encreaſe of the denomina- 
tion of money, though it has been entirely overlooked in all 
thoſe volumes which have been written on that queſtion by Mg- 
Lox, Du Tor, and Paris deVernzy. Were all our money, 

for inſtance, recoined, and a penny's worth of ſilver taken from 
every ſhilling, the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every 
thing that could have been bought by the old; the prices of 
every thing would thereby be inſenſibly diminiſhed ; foreign 
trade enlivened ; and domeſtic induſtry, by the circulation of 
a great number of pounds and ſhillings, would receive ſome 
Enches and encouragement. In executing ſuch a project, it 
would he better to make the new dung paſs for 24 half- 
pence, in order to preſerve the illuſion, and make it be taken 
for the ſame. And as a recoinage of our ſilver begins to be 
requiſite, by the continual wearing of our ſhillings and fix- 
pences, it may be doubtful, whether we ought to imitate the 
example in King WiLLIam's reign, when the clpt money 
was raiſed to the old ſtandard, | 


NOTE IRI, p. 333. 

T muft carefully be remarked, that throughout this diſ. 

courſe, wherever I ſpeak of the level of money, I mean 
always its proportional level to the commodities, labour, in- 
duſtry, and ſkill, which is in the ſeveral ſtates.” And I aſſert, 
that where theſe advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to 
what they are in the neighbouring ſtates, the money infallibly 
will alſo be double, triple, quadruple. The only circumſtance 
that can obſtru the exactneſs of theſe proportions, is the ex- 
pence of tranſporting the commodities from one place to ano- 
ther; and this expence is ſometimes unequal. Thus the corn, 
cattle, cheeſe, butter, of DzxnrYsnIRE, cannot draw the 
money of Lonpox, ſo much as the manufattures of Lonpoy : 
draw the money of DzzBYSHIRE.. But this objection is only 
a ſeeming one ; For ſo far as the tranſport. of commodities is 
expenſive, ſo far is the communication between the places ob. 
dae and imperfect. 


E 4. 5 0 
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| NOTE [SJ, p. 384. 
Have heard it has been computed, that all the n of 
the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to 17, oc. 
Theſe make a figure at preſent on their income; but in caſe 
of a public bankruptcy, would, in an inſtant, become the 
loweſt, as well as the moſt wretched of the people. The dig- 
nity and authority of the landed gentry and nobility is much 
better rooted ; and would render the contention very unequal, 
if ever we come to that extremity. | One would incline to 
aſſign to this event a very near period, ſuch as half a century, 
had not our fathers? prophecies of this kind been already found 
fallacious, by the duration of our public credit ſo much be- 
yond all reaſonable expectation. When the aftrologers in 
France were every year foretelling the death of HENRY IV. 
Theſe fellows, ſays he, muſt be right at laſt. We ſhall, there- 
fore, be more cautious than to aſſign any preciſe date; and 
| Walltcan tent dann, a pointing out the event in general, 


Sem 20 NOTE [T], p· = 
OLuMELLAa fays, lib. iii. cap. 8. that in Acyer and 
AFRicCa the bearing of twins was frequent, and even 
enſtomary ; gemini Partus familiares, ac pene ſolennes ſunt. If 
this was true, there is a phyſical difference both in countries 
and ages. For travellers make no ſuch remarks on theſe 
countries at preſent. On the contrary, we are apt to ſuppoſe 
the northern nations more prolific. As thoſe two countries 
were provinces of the Roman empire, it is difficult, though 
not altogether abſurd, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man as Col u- 
MELLA might be miſtaken with regard to them. | 
wie ate 

. NOTE [U], p-. 404. 
"FP PIST. 122. The inhuman ſports exhibited at Roux, 
may juſtly be conſidered too as an effect of the people's 
contempt for ſlaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the general 
inhumanity of their princes and rulers. Who can read the 
accounts of the amphitheatrical entertainments without hor- 
ror? Or who is ſurpriſed, that the emperors ſhould treat that 


Do. in the ſame way the people treated their inſeriors? 
One's 
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One's humanity is apt to renew the barbarous wiſh of Ca- 
LIGULA, that the people had but one neck: A man could 
almoſt be pleaſed, by a ſingle blow, to put an end to ſuch 
a race of monſters. You may thank God, ſays the au- 
thor above cited, (epif.-7.) addrefling himſelf to the Ro- 
Man people, that you have a maſter (to wit the mild and 
merciful Nx RO) who is incapable of learning cruelty from 
your example. This was ſpoke in the beginning of his reign: 
But he fitted them very well afterwards; and, no doubt, was 
conſiderably improved by the fight of the barbarous objects, to 
which he had, from his infancy, been accuſtomed. 


+ +NOTE IAAF P. 
8 tr vus was the name of the genus, and verna of the 
ſpecies, without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong 
preſumption, that the latter were by far the leaſt numerous. 
It is an univerſal obſervation which we may form upon lan- 
guage, that where two related parts of a whole bear any pro- 
portion to each other, in numbers, rank or conſideration, 
there are always correlative terms invented, 'which anſwer to 
both the parts, and expreſs their mutual relation. If they 
bear no proportion to each other, the term is only invented 
for the leſs, and marks its diſtindtion from the whole. Thus 
man and woman, maſter and ſervant, father and ſon, prince 
and /ubjet, ftranger and citizen, are correlative terms. But 
the words /eaman, carpenter, ſmith, tailor, &c. have no cor- 
reſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no ſeamen, no 
carpenters, Tc. Languages differ very much with regard to 
the particular words where this diſtinction obtains ; and may 
thence afford very ſtrong inferences, concern ing the manners 
and cuſtoms of different nations. The military government 
of the Roman emperors had exalted the ſoldiery ſo high; that 
they balanced all the other orders of the ſtate : Hence miles 
and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, un- 
nown to ancient, and ſtill ſo to modern languages. Modern 
ſuperſtition exalted the clergy ſo high, that they overbalanced 
the whole ſtate : Hence clergy and /azty are terms oppoſed in 
all modern languages; and in theſe alone. And from the 
ſame principles J infer, that if the number of ſlaves bought 
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by the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely ex- 
ceeded thoſe which were bred at home, verna would have had 


| a correlative, which would have expreſſed the former ſpecies 


of ſlaves. But theſe, it would ſeem, compoſed the main body 
of the ancient "— and the actor; were but a fow exceptions. 


eat Faces” 7. NOTE IVI; p. 410. 


1 


c«'% YON temere ancillz ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut 


<< pariant.” Digeſt, lib. v. tit. 3. de hered. petit. 


Tex 27. The following texts are to the ſame purpoſe, Spa- 


% donem morboſum non eſſe, neque vitioſum, verius mihi 
« yidetur ; ſed ſanum eſſe, ſicuti illum qui unum teſticulum 
« habet, qui etiam generare poteſt. , Dge/e. lib. ii. tit. 1. 
ge dilitio edicto, lex 6. 2. Sin autem quis ita ſpado fit, 
te ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis penitus abſit, morboſus eſt.” 
Id. lex 7. His impotence, it ſeems, was only regarded ſo far 
as his health or life might be affected by it. In other reſpects, 
he was full as valuable. The ſame reaſoning i iS employed with 
regard to female ſlaves. Quzritur de ea muliere quz ſem- 


per mortuos parit, an morboſa fit ? et ait Sabinus, ſi vulvæ 


« vitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. ” 1d. lex 14. It had 
even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid 
or vitiated ; and it is determined, that ſhe is ſound, not on 
account of the. value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the 
natural part or office of women to bear children. STmulier 
% prægnans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe. 
60 Maximum enim ac præcipuum munus fœminarum accipere 
« ac tueri conceptum. Puerperam quoque ſanam eſſe; fi 
ec modo nihil extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam 
© yaletudinem immitteret. De fterili Cœlius diſtinguere 
« Trebatium dicit, ut fi natura ſterilis ſit, ſana ſit-; ſi vitio 
6. corporis, contra.” fl“. E 


; 


' 
NOTE 123 p. 416. 

H E practice of leaving great ſums of money to friends, 
T. though one had Rear relations, was common in Greg, 
as well as Rome ; as we may gather from Lucian. This 

practice prevails much leſs in modern times; and Bex Jox- 


so 8 Volyone i is therefore almoſt entirely extracted from an- 


cient authors, and fuits better the manners of thoſe times. 
| * 
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It may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of ai! in 


Ro uk was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a prac- 
tice prevents not quarrels from humour, but rather encreaſes 
them; and occaſions alſo thoſe from intereſt, which are much 
more dangerous and deſtructive. See farther on this head, 
Part I. Eſſay XVIII. Perhaps too the unnatural luſts of the 
ancients ought to be taken into » conſderation, as of ſome 
moment. £24 UL Eg 


NOTE aal, p. 40. 


LIN. lib. xviii. cap. 3. The ſame author, in cap. 6. 
ſays, Verumque fatentibus latifundia perdidere IT ALIAu; 
jam vero et provincias. Sex domi ſemiſſem AFRICE ee 
cum interfecit eos NERO princeps. In this view the barbarous 


butchery committed by the firſt Roman emperors, was not, 


perhaps, ſo deſtructive to the public as we may imagine. 
Theſe never : ceaſed till they had extinguiſhed all the illuſtrious 
families, which had enjoyed the plunder of the world, durin 
the latter ages of the republic. The new nobles who aroſe 
in their place, were leſs ſplendid, as we learn from Tacir, 
Ann. lib. ni. cap. 55. 


NOTE [BB], p. 426. 


| V E ſhall mention from Diopokv: Steurus alone a few - 


maſſacres, which paſſed in the courſe of ſixty years, 
during the moſt ſhining age of GREECE. There were baniſhed 
from SYBaR1s 500 of the nobles and their partizans ; lib, xii. 
p ex edit. RHoODOMANNI. Of CHIANS, 600 citizens ba- 
niſhed ; lib. xiii. P- 189. At Epyesvs, 340% killed, 1000 
bandthed; lib. xiii. p. 223. Of Cyzenians, 500 nobles 
killed, all the reſt baniſhed; lib. xiv. p. 263. The Cokix- 
THIANS killed 120, baniſhed 500; lib. xiv. p. 304. Puzx- 
Bidas the SAR TAN baniſhed 300 BzoTlans; lib. xv, 
p.342. Upon the fall of the Laczpemoxians, Democracies 
were reſtored in many cities, and ſeyere vengeance taken of 
the nobles, after the Gxzzx manner, But matters did not 
end there. For the baniſhed nobles, returning in many 
places, butchered their adverſaries at PTALÆ, in Coax TA, 
in * in PHLIASIA. * this laſt place they killed 


300 
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300 of the people ; but theſe again revolting, killed. above 


boo of the nobles, and baniſhed the reſt ; lib. xv. p. 357. 


In Arcana 1400 baniſhed, beſides many killed. The ba- 
nifhed retired to SPaRTA and to PaALLanTium: The latter 
were delivered up to their countrymen, and all killed ; lib, 
xv. p. 373. Of the baniſhed from Ax cos and Trests, there 


were 509 in the SParTAN army; id. p. 374- Here 1s a de- 


tail of the moſt remarkable of A&aTroctes's cruelties from 
the fame author. The people before his uſurpation had ba- 
niſhed 600 nobles ; lib. xix. p. 655. Afterwards that tyrant, 
in concurrence. with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and 


| baniſhed 6000 ; id. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at GELA; 


id. p. 741. By AcaAr HO LES's brother 8000 baniſhed from 
SYRACUSE ; lib. xx. p. 757. The inhabitants of EOESTA, 
to the number of 40, ooo, were killed, man, woman, and 
child; and with tortures, for the ſake of their money; id. p. 
802. All the relations, to wit, father, brother, children, 
grandfather, of his LI BY AN army, killed; id. p. 803. He 
killed 7000 exiles after capitulation ; 7d. p. 816. It is to be 
remarked, that Ac Ar HñO LES was a man of great ſenſe and 
courage, and is not to be ſuſpected of wanton cruelty, con · 
oy to the maxims of his age. 


NOTE [CC], p. 428. 


N. order to recommend his client to the favour of 1 
people, he enumerates all the ſums he had expended. 
When xwuenyoc, 30 minas: Upon a chorus of men 20 minas ; 


| tiomuęę x αιο, 8 minas 3 ardecos Xoenyw, 50 minas; xux M 


X»ew, 3 minas; Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 ta- 
lents: Taxes, once 30 minas, another time 40; yowacingxe?, 
12 minas; Xogn7/Q- wald x eg, I 5 minas; Xophud ot Xognywyy 


18 minas; 3 rugęgi e, eines, 7 minas; Tebngts v4 No arr@-, 15 


minas; agree, 30 minas: In the whole ten talents 38 
minas. An immenſe ſum for an ArENIAR fortune, and 


What alone would be eſteemed great riches, Orat. 20. It is 
true, he ſays, the law did not oblige him abſolutely to be at 
ſo much expence, not above a fourth. But without the favour 
of che people, no body was ſo much as ſafe; and this was 1 * 


only way to gain It, See farther, orat. 24. a Pop. ſtatu. 


5 ano = 
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another place, he introduces a ſpeaker, who ſays that he had 
ſpent his whole fortune, and an immenſe one, eighty talents, 
for the people. Orat. 25. de prob. EvanDari. The er 
or ſtrangers, find, ſays he, if they do not contribute largely 
enough to the people's fancy, that they have reaſon to repent 
it. Orat. 30. contra PHIL. You may ſee with what care 
D+ MosTHENEs diſplays his expences of this nature, when he 
pleads for himſelf de corona; and how he exaggerates Mip1as's 
ſtingineſs in this particular, in his accuſation of that crimi- 
nal. All this, by the by, is a mark of a very iniquitous 
judicature: And yet the ATHEN1ans valued themſelves on 
having the moſt "gu and regular eee of any x 90 


in GREECE. 
NOTE [DD], p. 429. 

HE authorities above cited, are all hiſtorians, orators, 

and philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtioned. It 
is dangerous to rely upon writers who deal in ridicule and ſa- 
tire. What will poſterity, for inſtance, infer from this paſ- 
ſage of Dr, SwierT : I told him, that in the kingdom of 
« TAIZNIA (BrITaix) by the natives called Laxcpon 
« (Loxpox) where I had ſojourned ſome time in my travels, 
„ the bulk cf the people conſiſt, in a manner, wholly of 
« diſcoverers, witneſſes, informers, accuſers, proſecutors, 
«« evidences, ſwearers, together with their ſeveral ſubſervient 
and ſubaltern inſtruments, all under the colours, the con- 
duct, and pay of miniſters of ſtate and their deputies. 
* The plots in that kingdom are uſually the workmanſhip, 
„ of thoſe perſons,” &c, GuLLIveR's travels. Such a re- 
preſentation might ſuit the government of ATHens ; not 
that of Ex AND, which is remarkable, even in modern times, 
for humanity, juſtice, and liberty. Yet the Doctor's ſatire, 

though carried to extremes, as is uſual with him, even beyond 

other ſatirical writers, did not altogether want an object. 
The Biſhop of RocHEsTER, who was his friend, and of the 
ſame party, had been baniſhed a little before by bill of at- 
tainder, with great juſtice, | but without ſuch proof as was 
aw or * to the ſtrict forms of common law. 
| NOTE 


A 
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3 NOTE [EE], p- 438. 
1 N general, there is more candour and lincerity i in ancient 
hiſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and care, than in the mo- 7 
ders. Our ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thoſe of religion, : 
throw ſuch an illuſion over our minds, that men ſeem to re- 
gard impartiality to their adverſaries and to heretics, as a 
vice or weakneſs : But the commonneſs of books, by means 
of printing, has obliged modern hiſtorians to be more careful 
in avoiding contradictions and incongruities. Dioporvus 
SicuLvus is a good writer, but it is with pain I ſee his nar- 
ration contradict, in ſo many particulars, the two moſt au- 
= pieces of all Gzzec hiftory, to wit, XexnoPHon's 
* 4 20h and DgmosTHENes's orations. PruTarcn and 
#1 AN ſeem ſcarce ever to have read Cictro's epiſtles. 


| NOTE [FF], p p- 440. 

LINY, lib. vu. cap. 25. ſays, that Cæs ax uſed to boaſt, 
| that there had fallen in battle againſt him one million 
one hundred and ninety-two thouſand men, beſides thoſe who 
| periſhed in the civil wars. It is not probable, that that con- 

queror could ever pretend to be ſo exact in his computation, 

But allowing the fact, it is likely, that the HeLverir, GEA- 

MANS, and BRITONS, whom he nüt would amount to 
near a half of the number. | 


NOTE [3G], p · 4. 


E are to obſerve, that when Droxxsius HALT cAR- 
nass vs ſays, that if we regard the ancient walls of 
. Roux, the extent of that city will not appear greater than 
th of ArRENSs; he muſt mean the Ackorolrs and high 
towh only. No ancient author ever ſpeaks of the PYkR uM, 
5 Pulizxus, and MuxrcniA, as t fame with Arn ENS. 
8 Moch leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that Diox xs ius would confi- 
5 der the matter in that light, after the walls of CIO and 
1 PzxicLEs were deſtroyed, and ATHENs was entirely ſeparated 
=. ; from theſe other towns. This obſervation deſtroys all Vos- 
| 5118 reaſonings, aud introduces common err — * 


calculations. W 
A 15 1 NOTE 


SA 


's 
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NOTE [HH], p. 447: 


EMOST. costra Lxyr. The Arkhrxiaxs brought 


yearly from PoxnTus 400,000, medimni or buſhels of 


corn, as appeared from the cuſtom-houſe books, And this was 


the greater part of their importation. of corn, This by the by 
is a ſtrong proof that there is ſome great miſtake in the fore- 
going paſſage of ATHEnzus, For ATTICA itſelf was ſo bar- 
ren of corn, that it produced not enough even to maintain the 


peaſants. Tir. Liv. lib, xlm. cap. 6. "And 400,000 me- 
dimni would ſcarcely feed 100, ooo men during a twelvemonth. 
LuC1aN, in his navigium ve wota, ſays, that a ſhip, which, 


by the dimenſions he gives, ſeems to have been about the ſize 


of our third rates,. carried as much corn as would maintain all 
ATT1Ca for a twelvemonth. But perhaps ATHENS was de- 
cayed at that time; and beſides, it is not ſafe to truſt to ſuch 


looſe rhetorical calculations. | 


NOTE un, p- 499; 


Takbks, we may ſafely conclude, that almoſt all the 
inhabitants were preſent. Whoever is acquainted with the 
ſpirit of the Greeks, eſpecially of the THERBANs, will never 
ſuſpect, that any of them would deſert their country, when it 
was reduced to ſuch extreme peril and diftreſs, As ALEx- 
ANDER took the town by ſtorm, all thoſe who bore arms were 
put to the ſword without mercy; and they amounted only to 
6000 men. Among theſe were ſome ſtrangers and manu- 
| mitted ſlaves. The captives, conſiſting of old men, women, 
children, and ſlaves, were ſold, and they amounted to 30, ooo. 
We may therefore conclude that the free citizens in TREBES, 
of both ſexes and all ages, were near 24,000 ;. the ſtrangers 
and ſla ves about 12,000, Theſe laſt, we may obſerve, were 


ſomewhat fewer in proportion than at ATarns; as is rea- 
ſonable to imagine from this circumſtance, that ATayens was . 


a town of more trade to ſupport ſlaves, and of more entertain. 
ment to allure ſtrangers. It is alſo to be remarked, that 
thirty-ſix thouſand was the whole number of people, both 
in the city of Tazzzs, and the neighbouring, territory: A 
very moderate number, it muſt be confeſſed ; and this com- 

Vor. I. Oo . putation, 


top. Sic. lib. xvii. When ALEXANDER attacked 
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putation, being founded on facts which appear indiſputable, 
- muſt have great weight in the preſent controverſy. The 

above-mentioned number of RyoDians too were all the inh1- 

bitants of the iſland, Who were free, and able to bear arms, 


NOTE IKK], p. 451. 

TRA O, lib. v. ſays, that the emperor Auo us rus pro- 

hibited the raiſing houſes higher than ſeventy feet. In 
another paſſage, lib. xvi. he ſpeaks of the houſes of Rowe as 
remarkably high. See alſo to the ſame purpoſe ViTruvivs, 
lib. ii. cap. 8. Ax1$sT1DEs the ſophiſt, in his oration 
209 polen, ſays, that Rome conſiſted of cities on the top of 
cities ; and that if one were. to ſpread it out, and unfold it, 
it would cover the whole ſurface of IrAL T. Where an au- 
thor indulges himſelf in ſuch extravagant declamations, and 
gives ſo much into the hyperbolical ſtyle, one knows not how 
far he muſt be reduced. But this reaſoning ſeems natural : 
If Rowe was built in ſo ſcattered a manner as Dioxxsius 
ſays, and ran ſo much into the country, there muſt have been 
very few ſtreets where the houſes were raiſed ſo high. It is 
only for want of room, that any body builds in that 1 inconve· 
nient manner. a 


NOTE : (LL), 1 p. 451. 


IB. 51. epiſt. 16, lib. v. epiſt. 6. It is true, PLiny there 

deſcribes a, country-houſe : But fince that was the idea 
which the ancients formed of a magnificent and convenient 
building, the great men would certainly build the ſame way 
in town. In laxitatem ruris excurrunt,” ſays SEN ECA of 
the rich and voluptuous, epiſt. 114. Var zAIUs Maximus, 
Hb. iv. cap. 4. ſpeaking of CI x cINNATus's field of four 
acres, ſays, „ Anguſte fe habitare nunc putat, cujus domus 
«« tantum patet quantum CincinxATI rura patuerant. ” To 
the ſame Fro ſee lib. xxxvi, cap. 15. alſo lib. xviii. Cap. 2. 


| NOTE [VM], p. 451. | n 
5 TOENIA ejus (Roux) collegere ambitu imperato- 
85 ribus, cenſoribuſque VES PASLIANIS, A. U. C898, 


5 paff. xiii, MCC, complexa montes ſeptem, ipſa dividitur 


1 ki _—_— quatuordecim, compita earum 265. Ejuſdem 
| 6 ſpatii 
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* ſpatii menſura, eurrente a milliario in capite Row. Fort 
* ſtatuto, ad ſingulas portas, quiz ſunt hodie numero 37, 
ita ut duodecim portæ ſemel numerentur, prætereanturque 
ex veteribus ſeptem, quæ eſſe deſierunt, efficit paſſuum per 
« directum 30,775. Ad extrema vero tectorum cum caſtris 
«c prætoriis ab eodem Milliario, per vicos omnium viarum, 
« menſura collegit paulo amplius ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum. 
« Quo ſi quis al titudinem tectorum addat, dignam profecto, 
* zſtimationem concipiat, fateaturque nullius N magni- 
<« tudinem in toto orbe potuiſſe ei comparari. PL IN. lib. 


111, cap. 5. 


All the beſt ee of PLI xx read the paſſage as here 
cited, and fix the compaſs of the walls of Rowe to be thirteen 
miles. The queſtion is, What Prix y means by 3,775 paces, 
and how that number was formed? The manner in which L 
conceive it, is this. Rome was a ſemicircular area of thirteen 
miles circumference, The Forum, and conſequently the 


Milliarium, we know, was ſituated on the banks of the T- 


BER, and near the center of the circle, or upon the diameter 
of the ſemicircular area. Though there were thirty-feven 
gates to Rome, yet only twelve of them had ſtraight ſtreets, 


leading from them to the Milliarium. Priny, therefore, 


having aſſigned the circumference of Rome, and knowing 
that that alone was not ſufficient to give us a juſt notion of its 


ſarface, uſes this farther method. He ſuppoſes all the ſtreets, 


leading from the Milliarium to the twelve gates, to be laid 
together into one ſtraight line, and ſuppoſes we run along 
that line, ſo as to count each gate once: In which caſe, he 
ſays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, 
_ that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemicircular area is upon an 


average two miles and a half; and the whole length of Rows. 


is five miles, and its breadth about half as much, beſides the 
ſeattered If uburbs. | 


Peas Han DOIx e this paſſage in the ſame man- 
ner; with regard to the laying together the ſeveral ſtreets of 
| Roms i into one line, in order to compoſe 30,77; paces: But 
| then | he ſuppoſes, that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every 
gate, and that no ſtreet exceeded 800 paces in length. But 

O o 2 (1. ) a 


| | | 


"Rn 
1 8 Wr go 
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(1:) a ſemicircular area, whoſe radius was only 800 paces, 
could never have a circumference near thirteen miles, the 
compaſs of Rome as aſſigned by Pliny. A. radius of two 
miles and a half forms very nearly: that circumference. (2.) 


There is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing a city fo built as to have 
- ſtreets running to its center from every gate in its circumfe- 


rence, Theſe ſtreets muſt interfere as they approach. (z.) 


This diminiſhes too much from the greatneſs of ancient Rom E, 
and reduces that city below even BRISTOL or Ro TER DAM. 


The ſenſe which Voss ius in his Oer wationet warie puts 
on this paſſage of PLiny, errs widely in the other extreme. 
One manuſcript of no authority, inſtead of thirteen miles, has 
aſſigned thirty miles for the compaſs of the walls of Roms. 
And Voss ius underſtands this only of the curvilinear part of 
the circumference; ſuppoſing, that as the TYzzz formed the 
diameter, there were no walls built on that fide. ' Bat (1.) this 
reading is allowed to be contrary to almoſt all the manuſcripts. 
(2.) Why ſhould PLIN v, a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs 
of the walls of Rowe in two ſucceſſive ſentences ? (3.) Why 
repeat it with ſo ſenſible a variation? (4.) What is the mean- 
ing of Prix v's mentioning twice the MiLL1aRIUM, if a line 
was meaſured that had no dependence on the MILLIARAIUNn? 
(F.) Aux ETLIAx's wall is ſaid by Voriscus to have been 
drawn laxiore ambitu, and to have comprehended all the build- 
ings and ſuburbs on the north ſide of the TYRER; yet its com- 
paſs was only fifty miles; and even here critics ſuſpet ſome 


' miſtake or corruption in the text; ſince the walls, which re- 


main, and which are ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Aurz- 
LIAN's, exceed not twelve miles. It is not probable, that Rome 
would diminiſh from Avevsrus to AuRELiIan. It re- 
mained ſtill the capital of the ſame empire; and none of 
the civil wars in that long period, except the tumults on the 
death of Maximus and BAL RHIxus, ever affected the city. 
CARAGALLA is faid-by Aux RELIUS VI rox to have enereaſed 
Roms. (6.) There are no remains of ancient buildings, 
which mark any ſuch greatneſs of Rouz. Vosstus's reply to 
this objection ſeems abſurd. That the rubbiſh would fink ſixty 1 


or ſeventy feet under ground. It ey from SPARTIAN 
(is 


= - 4 — = — 
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{in vita Seueri) that the five-mile ſtone in via Lavicana was 
out of the city. -(7.) OLYMPioDoRvVs and PUBLIUus VICTOR 
fix the number of houſes in Rowe to be betwixt forty and fifty 
thouſand. (8,)-'The very extravagance of the conſequences 


drawn by this critic, as well as LIS Tus, if they be neceſſary, 


deftroys the foundation on which they are grounded : That 
Rome contained fourteen millions of inhabitants; while the 
whole kingdom of FRANCE contains my five, Wü to 
his computation, Oc. . | 


The only objection to the ſenſe which we have affixed above 
to the paſſage of Prix v, ſeems to lie in this, That PIN x, 
after mentioning the thirty-ſeven gates of Rowe, aſſigns only 
a reaſon for ſuppreſſing the ſeven old ones, and ſays nothing 
of the eighteen gates, the ſtreets leading from which termi- 
nated, according to my opinion, before they reached the 
Forum. Bat as PII NY was writing to the Romans, who 
perfectly knew the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange 
he ſhould take a circumftance for granted, which was ſo fa- 
miliar to every body, Far- too, many of Aut gates Si 
| E. whazis u nt the river. 


| T NOTE [NN], p. 453. 35 
UU 3 e ſays, its walls were ten miles in cir- 
cumference, when founded by AL Ex aN DER; lib. iv. cap. 8. 
STRABO, wha had trayelled to AEEXANDRIA, as well as 
DioporRvus Stcorus, ſays 1 it was ſcarce four miles Jong, and 
in moſt places about a mile broad; lib. xvii, PL1xy ſays it 
reſembled a Maczponian callock, ſtretching out in the cor- 
ners; lib. v. cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of Al Ex- 
ANDRIA, which ſeems but moderate, Diopokus SICULUS, 
ſpeaking of its circuit as drawn by Atexander (which it 
never exceeded, as we learn from Ammianus Marcel - 


us, lib. xxii. cap. 16.), ſays it was nebel JaÞgola, extremely 
great, ibid. The reaſon which he aſſigns for its ſurpaſſing all 


cities in the world (for he excepts not Rows) is, that it 
contained -300;000 free inhabitants. He alſo mentions the 
revenues of the kings, to wit, 6000 talents, as another circum- 
5 bauer to the ſame Ld ; No ſuch mighty ſum in our eyes, 
Q o 3 even 
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even though we make allowance for the different value of 
money. Whit SrRABO ſays of the neighbouring country, 
means only that it was well peopled, axewor R Might 
not one affirm, without any great hyperbole, that the whole 
banks of the river from Gravesend to WiNosok are one 
city? This is even more than Sr RA Bo ſays of the banks of the 
lake MæRoris, and of the canal to Canopus, It is a vulgar 
ſaying in ITaLY, that the king of Sa R DIN I has but one 
town in PIEDMONT ; for it is all a town. Ads PA in Jos E- 
nus de bello Ju bac. lib. ii. cap. 16. to make his audience 
comprehend the exceſſive greatneſs of AlEXANDRIA: which 
he endeavours to magnify, deſcribes only the compaſs of the 
city as drawn by ALEXANDER :. A clear proof that the bulk of 
the inhabitants were lodged there, and that the neighbouring 
cquntry was no more than what might be expected about all 
great towns, very well cultivated, and well peopled. 


NOTE [00], p. 454- 


TE fays (in NR Rox E, cap. 30.) that A 8 or piazza 

of it was 3000 feet long; ; ** tanta laxitas ut porticus 
triplices milliarias haberet.” He cannot mean three miles. 
For the whole extent of the houſe from the PALATIx E to the 
ESQUILINE was not near ſo great. So when Voetsc. in Au- 
K ELIANRO mentions a portico in SaLLusr's gardens, Which 
he calls poriicas milliarenſis, it mult be eee 9b; a thou- 
ſand feet. So alſo Horace: £ 


| «« Nulla decempedis 
ee privatis opacam 
„ Porticus excipiebat Arcton. 0 Lib. ü. ode 1 So. 


80 . in lib. i. ſatyr. 8 1 
Mille pedes in . trecentos cippus in agrum | 


6% Hic dabat. 


2 0 NOTE (PP), ; p. Wl 
Y appears from Czsar's account, that the Gaus had 
no domeſtic ſlaves, who formed a different order from the 


Plebes. The whole common 5 were indeed a kind of 
5 ü ſlaves 
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ſlaves to the nobility, as the people of Pol AND are at this 
day: And a nobleman of Gaul had ſometimes ten thouſand | 
dependents of this kind. Nor can we doubt, that the armies | 
were compoſed of the people as well as of the nobility. The 
fighting-men amongſt the HeLvVETII were the fourth part of | 
the inhabitants; a clear proof that all the males of military | 
age bore arms. See C= de bello Gall. lib. i. 5 


We may remark, "hon the numbers i in Cs“ 8 commen- 
taries can be more depended, on than thoſe of any other ancient 
author, becauſe of the Gx EEE tranſlation, which fill remains, 
and which checks the Latin. 705 0 


3 — 


NOTE [QQ}, p. 466. | 
5 HE inhabitants of MazseitLzsloſt not their ſuperiority | 
over the GavuLsin commerce andthe mechanic arts, till | 
the Roman dominion turned the latter from arms to agri- | 
culture and civil life. See STR ABO, lib. iv. That author, 
in ſeveral places, repeats the obſervation concerning the i im- 
provement ariſing from the Rowan arts and civility : And he 
lived at the time Wen the change was new, and would be 
ec nicato ee majeſtate Rowaxt imperii, profe. 
4 cifle vitam putet, commercio rerum ac. ſocietate feſtæ pacis, | 
% omniaque etiam, que; occulta antea fuerant, in promiſcuo 
« uſa facta. Lib. xiv. proem. Numine deiim electa (ſpeak- 
ing of ITALY) quæ cœlum ipſum clarius faceret, ſparſa 1 
“ congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot populorum 
FE diſcordes, feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio contrahe- | 
& ret ad colloquia, & humanitatem homini daret ; breviter- 
e que, una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret;“ 
lib. ii. cap. 5. Nothing can be ſtronger to this purpoſe than 
the following paſſage from TERTVUTLIAN, who lived about 
the age of Severus. *©* Certe quidem ipſe orbis in promptu 
« eſt, cultior de die & inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, 
* omnia nota, omnia negotioſa, Solitudines famoſas retro 


& fundi amœniſſimi obliterarerunt, fi Ivas arva domuerunt, 
| «© feras 


\ o 
\ 
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* feras © pecora fugaverunt; arenæ ſeruntur, faxa panguntur, 


te paludes eliquantur, tantæ urbes, quantæ non caſe quon- 
« dam. Jam nec infulæ horrent, nec ſcopuli terrent; ubique 
ec domus, ubique populus, ubique reſpublica, ubique vita. 
„ Summum teſtimonium frequentiz humanæ, oneroſi ſumus 
* mundo, vix nobis elementa ſufficiunt; & neceſſitates arc- 
% tiores, et querelæ apud omnes, dum jam nos natura non 
*“ ſuſtinet.” De anima, cap. 30. The air of rhetoric and 


declamation which appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes ſome- 


what from its authority, but does not entirely deſtroy it. The 
ſame remark may be extended to the following paſſage of 


AIs TIpESs the ſophiſt, who lived in the age of AbRIAx. 


5 The whole world,” ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Ro- 


11 c ſeems to keep one holiday; and mankind, laying 


i aſide the ſword which they formerly wore, , now betake 
7 themlelyes 10 feaſling a and to joy. The cities, forgetting 
6 their ancient animoſities, preſerye only one emulation, 
66 which ſhall embelliſh itſelf moſt by every art and ornament ; 
© Theatres every where ariſe, amphitheatres, porticoes, ag ne- 
« ducts, temples, ſchools, academies; ; and one may ſafely 
« Profounce, that the finking world has been again raiſed by 
« your auſpicious e empire. Nor haye cities alone received an 
t increaſe of ornament and beauty; : but the whole earth, like 
4. 2 Barden or paradiſe, is cultivated and adorited: Inſo- 
be much, that ſuch of, mankind as are placed out of the limits 


75 of. your empire (Who are but few) ſeem to metit « our Um. | 


64 % Path) and compaſſion,” 
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tn; 1s comarkable, that though eee e 3 
the: inhabitants of AGypTy when conquered by the Romans, 
amount only to three millions; yet Jos PH. de bello Jud. lib. 
ii. cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of 
ALEXANDRIA, were ſeven millions and a half, in the reign 
of Nero: And he expreſsly ſays, that he drew this account 
from the books of the Rowan ublicans, who levied the poll- 
tax. STRABo, lib. xvii. praiſes the ſuperior police of the 
Romans with regard to the finances of Eovrr, above that 
of its former monarchs: And no part of adminiſtration is 
more eflential to the happineſs of a people. Yet we read in 
R  ATHEN US, 


fa — 
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ArTHEN us, (lib. i. cap. 25.) who flouriſhed during the reign 
of the AN TORHINES, that the town MarEia, near ALEXAN= 
DRIA, Which was formerly a large city, had dwindled into a 
village. This. is not, properly ſpeaking, a contradiction. 
SuiDbAs (Aud usr.) ſays, that the Emperor AucusTvs, hav- 
ing numbered the whole Roman empire, found it contained 
only 4,101,017 men (. There is here ſurely ſome great 
miſtake, either in the author or tranſcriber. But this autho- 
rity, feeble as it is, may be ſufficient to counterbalance the 
exaggerated accounts of HeRopoTUs and Diopokus Srou- 


l with > to more early times. 


NOTE [RR], p. 467. 
IB. ii. . cap. 62 It may perhaps be imagined, that 


PoLYBIvs, being dependent on Rowe, would naturally 
extol the Roman dominion. But, in the fz/ place, PoLy- 
BIUS, though one ſees ſometimes inſtances of his caution, 
diſcovers no ſymptoms, of flattery. Secondly, 'This opinion is 
only delivered in a ſin gle ſtroke, by the by, while he is intent 
upon another ſubject; and it is allowed, if there be any ſuſ- 
picion of an author's inſincerity, that theſe oblique propoſitions 
diſcover his real opinion better than his more formal and di- 
rect aſſertions. 


NOTE {SS}, p. 469. 


| Muſt confeſs that that diſcourſe of PLuTAaRCHn, concerning 

the filence of the oracles, is in general of ſo odd a texture 
and ſo unlike his other productions, that one 1s at a loſs what 
judgment to form of it. It is written in dialogue, Which is a 
method of compoſition that PLurax en commonly but little 
affects. The perſonages he introduces advance very wild, 
abſurd, and contradictory opinions, more like the vifienary, 
ſyſtems or ravings of PLAxo than the plain ſenſe of Pu AR CR. 
There runs alſo through the whole an air of ſuperſtition and 
credulity, which reſembles very little the ſpirit that. appears 
in oner philoſophical catnpoſitions of that author. For it. is | 


5 remarkable, 
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remarkable, that, though PI UTARcH be an hiſtorian as ſu- 

perſtitious as HRRODOTUS or Livy, yet there is ſcarcely, in 

all antiquity, a philoſopher leſs ſuperſtitious,” excepting i- 
c and Luctan. TI muſt therefore confeſs, that a paſſage 

of PLuTarcn, cited from this diſcourſe, has much leſs au- 

thority with me, than if it had been found in moſt of his other 


compoſitions. 


There is only one other diſcourſe of PLuTarcu liable to 
like objections, to wit, that concerning thoſe whoſe puniſbment is 
delayed by the Deity. It is alſo writ in dialogue, contains like 
ſuperſtitious, wild viſions, and ſeems to have been chiefly 
compoſed in rivalſhip to Trend n his laſt book de 


republica. 


And here I cannot but obſerve, FI Monſ. FoxTENELLE, 
a writer eminent for candor, ſeems to have departed a little 
from his uſual character, when he endeavours to throw a ri- 
dicule upon PLUTARCH on account of paſſages to be met with 
in this dialogue concerning oracles. The abſurdities here put 
into the mouths of the ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcribed 
to PLUTARCH. He makes them refute each other; and, in 
general, he ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opi- 
nions, which Fox TEN ELLE would ridicule him for maintain- 
ing. See Hiſtoire des oracles. 


NOTE [TT], p. 492. 
F T is remarkable, that, in the remonſtrance of the duke of 
BovrBon and the legitimate princes, againſt this deſti- 
nation of Louis the XIVth, the doctrine of the original con- 
track is inſiſted on, even in that abſolute government. The 
FRENCH nation, ſay they, chuſing Hun Carer and his 
poſterity to rule over them and their poſterity, where the for- 
mer line fails, there is a tacit right referved to chuſe a new 
royal family; and this right is invaded by calling the baſtard 
princes to the throne, without the conſent of the nation. But 
the Comte de BouLainviILLIizRs, who wrote in defence of 


the baſtard n ridicules this notion of an original con- 
N tract, 
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tract, eſpecially when applied to Hu H CA ET; who mounted 
the throne, ſays he, by the ſame arts, which have ever been 
employed by all conquerors and uſurpers. He got his title, 
indeed, recognized by the ſtates after he had put himſelf in 
poſſeſſion: But is this a choice or contract? The Comte de 
BoULAINVILLIERS, we may obſerve, was a noted republican 
but being a man of learning, and very converſant in hiſtory, 
he knew that the people were never almoſt conſulted in theſe 
revolutions: and new eftabliſhments, and that time alone be- 
ſtowed right and authority on what was commonly at firſt | | 
founded on force and violence. See Etat de la France, 
Vol. III. | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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